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«=| HESE are your stars— 
|| |#} not ours. 





They are stars because their talent 
won your favor. 











No one can successfully force stars 
upon you. We simply listen to the 
voice of, public demand, and give 
you your own favorites. 
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And so SELZNICK PICTURES 
have opened the door of opportunity 
for many a youthful genius. 





They say SELZNICK stars be- 
come famous over night. This is 
true only because the SELZNICK 
organization is close to the public, 
quick to recognize its wishes, and 
thorough in carrying them out. 
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PACE 


By discovering your favorites and 
placing them in worthy productions 
we arrive at the secret which 
makes SELZNICK PICTURES 
create happy hours. 
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The New Year and This Magazine 


HE response on the part of thou- 
sands of American women to this 
magazine since its conversion last May 
into the publication it now is, bespeaks 
for it an ever-increasing circle of readers 
during the new year that is inaugurated 
with this number. The American 
woman of this year of grace is entitled 
to a publication of monthly appearance 
that shall reflect her new interests and 
be perfectly in key with her achieve- 
ments and desires. Within the limits 
of its power, this magazine purposes to 
provide her with it. 

For instance, between now and next 
November there will be nominated by 
two (perhaps three) great parties, a 
candidate for the Presidency of this 
republic. As never before, in influence 
and effort, the women of this country 
will take part in those nominations and 
in that election. One function of this 
magazine, then, will be to reflect that 
influence and effort. Again, women are 
organizing in all lines of industry in 
which they have a part. There are to- 
day associations of women organized 
for single purposes and directing their 
force to the accomplishment of ends 
undreamed of even ten years ago. The 


course and achievement of those asso- 
ciations will be followed and reflected 
continuously in this magazine. 

Moreover there will be made an ef- 
fort, with such authority as may be 
commanded, to assist the individual 
woman in the accomplishment of the 
ends she has set for herself, through 
the continuous publication of personal 
articles by and about other women who 
may have arrived at the goals so many 
others are struggling to reach — in 
industry, commerce, labor, executive 
management and creative art. 

Nor should it be assumed that this 
magazine will undertake to accomplish 
the purpose of its publication without 
joy. It will not. For all the wild 
alarums of modern life, never was life 
itself more optimistically lived than to- 
day. God’s still in His heaven; and a 
rash on the face of the world need 
not be assumed to be indicative of any 
organic ailment. So this magazine will 
proceed in a spirit of good cheer — for 
every modern woman according to her 
needs, but always happily. That, indeed, 
may well be considered the purpose, in 
a phrase, of THe Green Book Macazine 


for 1920. 
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If you long for more 


color 


Use this famous treatment 
Sor rousing a sluggish skin 


Just before retiring, wash your face 
and neck with plenty of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and warm water. If 
your skin has been badly neglecied, 
rub a generous lather thoroughly 
into the pores, using an upward and 
outward motion. Do this until the 
skin feels somewhat sensitive. Rinse 
well in warm water, then in cold. 
Whenever possible, rub your skin 
for five minutes with a piece of ice 
and dry carefully. 

For pale, sallow skins requiring 
greater stimulation, use the New 
Steam Treatment. You will find it 
in the booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
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To make your skin 









noticeably lovely — 





Give it the regular care it had when you were a baby 







HEN you were a baby, 

your skin was exquisitely 
soft—clear, delicate—daintily 
rose-pink and white. 

People loved to touch your 
rose-petal cheeks, your soft, 
smooth, little hands. 

Do you ever stop to think 
what kept your skin so fine and 
soft? What is keeping it now 
from being as fine and soft as 
it can be? 

No matter how you may have 
neglected your skin, you can 
make it exquisite in texture. 
You can have the glorious color 
of youth. You must begin at 
once to give your skin the 
tender, regular care it received 
when you were a baby. 

Every night before retiring, 
cleanse it thoroughly-—just as 
thoroughly as a baby’s skin is 
cleansed every night. If your 
skin has lost its delicacy and 


clearness, use the particular 
Woodbury treatment indicated 
for its needs. 


Do you want more color? 
Are the pores enlarged? Have 
you disfiguring blemishes or 
blackheads? These conditions 
are the result of neglect and 
the constant exposure to which 
your skin is subjected. The 
right Woodbury treatment, used 
nightly, will correct them. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and have your first 
treatment tonight. The feel- 
ing the first two or three treat- 
mentse leave on your skin will 
tell you how much good its reg- 
ular use is goingto do you. In 
a week or ten days you will 
begin to notice a decided im- 
provement—the greater clear- 
ness, smoothness, fineness and 
color you long for. 














Woodbury’s is for sale at drug 
stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, A 25 cent cake will last a 4 
month or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap, booklet of famous 
treatments, samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream, sent to you for 15 cents. 


For 6 cents we will send you a 
trial size cake (enough for a week 
or ten days of any Woodbury facial 
treatment) together with the booklet 
of treatments, “A Skin You Love to 
Touch.” Or for 15 cents we will 
send you the treatment booklet and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream, Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 5501 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
5501 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


ig Wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap is the book- 
let, “A Skin You Love 
to Touch.” It contains 
scientific advice on the 
skin and scalp, and full 
directions for all the 
Samous Woodbury trea» 
ments, 
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She Is the First One of Her Kind 


Wanted: A Grandmother 


When Lonnie Comes Marching Home 


The Cheater 





OF INTEREST TO EVERY WOMAN 


The Doctor Lady 11 


Concerning famous women physicians and their 
work the world over. 


Each of the women here described is the first 
woman to hold an interesting position. 


Rutu GranaM solves the problem of marriage plus 
a business career. J/lustrated by George Alsop. 


The Gold Girl 26 


Dorotuy Barstow describes Madeleine Pecke’s 
work as a jeweler. 


The Game Girl © 97 


Mary Lucer Ketty writes of Genevieve Mc- 
Cann, chief of game wardens. 


The Money Maid of Birmingham 33 


Ina Shepard, manager of the Birmingham 
Clearing-house: by May Teressa Hotper. 


The Doom of a Dynasty 34 


Princess Ouca Patey, widow of the Russian 
Grand Duke Paul, describes the last days 


and execution of her husband. 
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ArexaNnDER Hut is at his best in this story of 
a woman who worked while she waited. 


Illustrated by J. Allen St. John. 


Dolores 14 


Jay Getzer knows people, and this romance 
is attractive indeed. 
Illustrated by Barnet Braverman. 


Snow in the Desert 28 


Anprew Sovutar brings his unusual novel to 
most interesting episodes in this installment. 
Illustrated by Donald Humphreys. 
Paut Crissey always has a story to tell; this 
is one of his best. 


Illustrated by Herbert Morton Stoops. 
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Mr. and Mrs.—Architects 
An architect's wife narrates the story of her 


successful codperation 


in her husband’s busi- 


ness. Illustrated by H. N. Rudeen. 


Soubrettes and Sinners 


Burns Mantte here gives a brilliant critique 
of the month’s new plays. 


First in War—First in 


Peace 


How Miss Hannah Patterson handles her job 


as Assistant to the Se 
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Ipa M. Evans concludes this fascinating story 


of a business woman’ 


S Career, 


Illustrated by Alice Harvey. 


Sex im Business 


James Hay, Jr., tells why women are so success- 
ful in the selling game. 
Illustrated by Addison Burbank. 
Arrived: The New Woman’s Party 
Donatp WitHeLtm describes Alice Paul, the 
militant Quakeress, and the other women 


who are winning thei 
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The Splendid Outcast 


r battle. 


Grorce Gisss’ fascinating novel comes to a 


conclusion with this i 


nstallment. 


Illustrated by Mr. Gibbs. 
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Cart Ciausen here tells an appealing story 


of the Pacific coast. 


Without a Clue 


Illustrated by Hawthorne Howland. 


Exuis Parker Butier describes one of the most 


amusing adventures 


of Jane Sprood, de- 


tectivette. Illustrated by Rea Irvin. 
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Cosmo Hamivton shows another dramatic result 


of the social dilemma 


Illustrated by Robert W. Stewart. 
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Ha By ALEXANDER HULL 
ARS ‘ Illustrated by J. ALLEN ST. JOHN Ss 
ig \ O far we've had three men come home to our nounced limp, but they found him a clerical job 
ST si 8 town from overseas, and there was a story in that lasted until the influenza took up the tale where 
S$} SN each home-coming. There was Johnny Gill, who the war left off. Presently, I believe, he'll be as 
wii N came two months ago, and found the girl he'd left well as ever—in a year, perhaps. But just now 
% \ behind him, well bound by lover’s vows (frail hard work is out of the question for him. And . 
.¥ \N things!), eating her heart out for love of another Lonnie came home knowing that, and feeling very \S 
le N man. And Johnny somehow had the power and _ discouraged. \ 
§ S'S the grace to solve that problem by telling her he Then, in another sense, it’s not his story at all. \ 
j ¥ N was immeasurably glad that she had found her happi-___It’s the story of Rita Hern, of vain, extravagant, \ 
i} N ness where it would also be happiness to the man to — giddy, likable little Rita, who. clerked in Coffler’s \ oe 
eE \ return her love. Though if you’d told him that ever Candy-shop. \ B 
y * would happen, when he was getting ready to go Of course she was spoiled! Beautiful as a Dres- WS 
N ‘ over two years before, you might just as well have den china figurine, and much daintier—who wouldn't \ 
N N fee ae “Suse Sng ape ee : N 
N stuck a knife in his patriotic young heart. be spoiled? She’d been a regular professional heart- <<. 
i N A little after him there was Patsy Craik, jolly breaker among our boys since she was twelve. She \ N 
s \ little, bow-legged, red-thatched Patsy. Patsy came was eighteen when she first saw Lonnie. Six years \ NS 
A \ straight home, back to the Eli Company, and —whew! What a technique she had developed! \ iy 
§ \ presented himself at the old desk—and there was a Coffler paid her well—twenty dollars a week. And \ Ss 
\ woman sitting at it! John Eli took Patsy into his she was worth it. Old Coffler—but decidedly not “\ SG 
N private office. in her hearing—said a hundred a week in advertis- \ SS <i 
N “Patsy,” he said, “I know I promised you that ing would have brought him less business! N RSA 
\ place back again. And you can have it—if you Rita put every cent of that twenty. that didn’t \ “Sy 3 
\ want it. But the little woman that’s sitting in go for a good time, on her dainty person. Well N Sos 
\ there on your chair has three little children at home, dressed? She knew it! Everybody knew it! _ \ S885 8 
N and no husband and no other source of income. Her sister (married, and—she thought sometimes \ X 
S You're strong and single and a man. I feel like a “therefore”’—always cheaply and dowdily dressed) \ BN 
S yellow dog putting this up to you, but—” grumbled at Rita’s extravagance, but certainly with- \ ; 3 
\ “Whadda you take me for?” demanded Patsy, out result. ; : \ SN 
\ grinning wryly. “I’m busted—flat; but if you think “You should fret a lot and build a house on it,” \ 
\ I’m any child-robber, you got another guess com- said Rita, laughing. “It’s my lille ol’ twenty, isn’t N 
\ ing to you. Lend me ten on the security of my it? Dora, you've no idea what a proud and happy \ 
N Ingersoll, and I’ll beat it to the logging-camps. Tell and perfectly grand feeling it gives you, way down \ 
\ the little lady, God pity her, I’ve found a better deep inside, to know you're the best-dressed woman \ 
\ job.” in town! I see these dames that think they’re \ 
\ Splendid spirits—great hearts! ; somebodies in this town come into the store—and N 
\ This is the story of Lonnie Irwin, the third boy. gee, it puts me in a good humor for a week just \ 
“ And yet, not a boy, either. He went over early to see what they don’t know about dressing! If I \ 
\ in 1915. He was a boy then, a fine, strong, clean- had the money—say, would I show ‘em something? \ 
N hearted, hard-working boy. He’s seen too much Would I?” ‘ N 
\ of the grimness of life since to be much of a boy “You've got that five thousand in the bank you N 
\ now. He went through the hell of Gallipoli un- wont lend Bert,” said Dora sourly. \ ¥ 
\ scathed. He stopped a piece of shrapnel afterward “Five thousand!” scoffed Rita. “Wouldn’t even \ eX 
\ in Flanders. After convalescence he bad a pro- start me! Why, a limousine alone would cost that! \ N N 
\ \. S Ss 
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And there’s no use in your bringing up that five thousand in that 
tone of voice, neither, Dora. Your precious Bert would run 
through with it just like he did with your share. I told you when 
you got married to him that he had no business sense—” 

“You keep still, Rita Hern!” 

“Right, Dora! Scuse me, dear. Only that five thousand’s 
my little rainy-day fund, and you can believe little sister Rita, 
it’s going to jolly well stay where it’s put till it’s needed! And 
if I want to blow in my wages, why, that’s my business. I’m 
not asking favors of anybody. And you're only young once, Dory 
dear! Good-by!” 

And she flung out of the house,—er house, the rest of her 
share in her mother’s estate,—in which Bert and Dora lived and 
boarded Rita in lieu of paying rent, and went down gayly to her 
job in Coffler’s. 

She loved her job—it was 
so clean and nice. And the 
shop was so full of light and 
color and people all day 
long, and the fountain 
hissed and bubbled _ so 
merrily, and the mirrors 
flashed so brightly, and the 
mounds of brown chocolates 
and varicolored bonbons 
smelled so deliciously to 
high heaven and to Rita’s 
dainty nostrils, and the gay 
ribbons and boxes smote her 
eyes with such charming 
flower shades, and every- 
one that came into the shop 
stared so admiringly at her 
fine bronze hair and her 
milky-white skin and her 
honey-sweet, scarlet mouth 
and her happy, raillery- 
laden, topaz eyes! Oh, life 
was splendid to Rita! Spe- 
cially in Coffler’s Candy- 
shop! 

Lonnie may have been a 
few weeks past eighteen 
when he first saw Rita, and 
loved her at sight. 

Rita saw that he did, and 
it amused her and pleased 
her, of course, but it didn’t 
mean much then. Nearly 
all the boys in town had 
loved her at one time or 
another. She took that 
quite as a matter of course. 

Lonnie wasn’t her sort 
of boy at all. He worked in 
Skald’s Hardware Store a few blocks away, and he wasn’t the 
sort of fellow that was always out for a good time. No, he was 
sober, a bit matter-of-fact, industrious to a fault, ambitious, a 
great reader, and—well, he didn’t know and he never had played 
Rita’s game at all! He never spent an unnecessary dollar on 
clothing—not that he did not contrive to look neat enough. But 
he had, of course, no style about him; he couldn’t, without 
spending unnecessary dollars, have that. He probably consumed 
no more than a pound or two of Coffler’s Best Chocolates in a 
year. He may have averaged a milk-shake to the week. He 
never bought Rita any flowers. A few times he went out into the 
woods and brought her in nice wild things—a pardonable vagary 
for a rich young man, but scarcely for a poor one. And small 
talk was terra incognita to him. 

It’s worth while chronicling all that, because two years later 
little Rita Hern was going about exclusively with Lonnie Irwin! 

Explain it? Only fools try to explain spiritual mysteries! 

In the spring of 1914 Lonnie invested his savings—twenty-two 
hundred dollars—in thirty-five acres of land in the Willamette 
Valley, and gave up his place in Skald’s Hardware Store and went 
away to begin clearing it. Lonnie meant, had meant right along, 
to be a rancher. It was two hundred miles from Coffler’s Candy- 
shop, and Rita Hern. For of course Rita did not go with him. 

Leave sweet-scented Coffler’s for grubby old stumps and brush 
and weeds and chickens and drudgery and everything? Not little 
Rita! Sure, Rita loves you, Lonnie» dear. But! 


“You should 
fret a lot and 
build a house 
on it,” said 
Rita. “It’s my 
hile ol’ twenty.” 


“Rita marry a hick!” laughed the half-baked young blaces- 
about-town. “Believe me, boy, she’s quite some too wise little 
girl to pull a bone like that!” 

Older and less admiring heads said it was a pity that a hard- 
working, ambitious, thoroughly nice young man like Lonnie Irwin 
couldn’t have the gumption, along with his other good qualities, 
to take up with some sensible, worth-while girl—like their Mabel 
or Lizzie, for instance—in- 
stead of eating dirt from an 
extravagant little  rattle- 
brain like that Rita Hern! 
Awfully pretty? Oh, well, 
if you cared for that kind 
of prettiness. Not they! 

How they did chafe under 
the yoke of Rita’s pretti- 
ness, just the same! And 
Rita said nothing. 

Then there began a war 
in Europe. 

Just after Christmas, 
Lonnie came back. And 
Rita and he, on one of those 
surprising warm blue days 
of December, climbed the 
hill back of town,—to get 
away from Dora and the 
two children for a little,— 
and there Lonnie told her 
that he was going away to 
war, 

If Rita was surprised, no 
one could have told it. May- 
be she wasn’t. She knew 
all Lonnie’s people were 
English, except his father 
(though both Lonnie’s par- 
ents, like hers, were a long 
time dead). And she had 
known, ever since August, 
how Lonnie felt about Ger- 
many. All of Lonnie’s peo- 
ple would be in it, of course. 
Lonnie never had known 
them, but there was the 
high call of kindred blood 
ringing in Lonnie’s ears. 
Lonnie was just the kind of 
boy to hear that call. That 
was just what she loved 
about Lonnie — his clean, 
unafraid, perceptive spirit. 
Her own spirit was abased 
in the dust. Oh, she wasn’t 
worthy of him! Vain, 
giddy, selfish, chattering flibbertigibbet of a Rita Hern—she hated 
her! 

But there was nothing of that in her finely chiseled face. She 
sat there immobile, expressionless, staring out over the sunlighted 
roofs far below, and the great, mottled, tide-swept river beyond, 
not seeing anything at all. After a long time, she said softly: 

“How soon, Lonnie?” 

“OQh—soon, very soon. To-morrow morning, maybe—or if you 
can get to-morrow off and give me a last day with you, to-morrow 
night.” 

“T can, Lonnie. I will.” 

There was a long silence. 
hand. 

Suddenly a terrible emotion surged up within her heart, and 
her heart seemed to rise up into her throat. She gulped quickly, 
vainly. A storm of painful sobs caught her and shook her like 
a leaf. 

Lonnie put his arms about her, and held her close for a long 
time. 

“You do care, then—Rita?” 

She turned her tear-stained face up to his, ous her voice, spent 
to a whisper, told him: 

“Lonnie, I love you—every inch of me loves you. 
you want to marry me—before you go?” 

Lonnie had won! 

Lonnie did want to marry her. 


Lonnie reached. out and touched her 


Lonnie, do 


How much he did want to! 
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He had not quite expected this of Rita. There had been plenty 
of times when he had doubted that she cared for him; there had 
been scarcely a moment, indeed, when he had believed. There 
was no doubt in his heart now. And in that moment, too, his 
defenses were almost down in the same rush of emotion that had 
overpowered hers. It would be so easy, so sweet, so ineffably won- 
derful to keep this little prisoned bird he had caught! 

“Lonnie, dear, I love you,” she said. “I want to marry you. 
I always have, I think. But I’ve been selfish, and silly, and no 
count; and I was afraid—afraid of work, and you, and love, and 
—and babies, I guess! There might be babies, Lonnie, you know! 

“And now I don’t care about myself any more at all, Lonnie, and 
I’m not afraid. I will marry you, if you want me to, Lonnie. 
T'll be so proud and so happy to.” 

Then the picture of Rita, a war-bride, with maybe a child 
upon her dear helpless hands (accustomed, pathetic humor, to 
nothing more exacting than chocolates!) mercifully took hold on 
him. He saw the inexorable, cruel hands of life beating her down, 
bruising her, taking the bloom from her lips and tearing the tune 
from her happy heart. No—no, she was too young, too inexperi- 
enced, too recklessly brave! She didn’t know what she was say- 
ing! She didn’t know what it meant! It would be the supreme 
selfishness of his life if he were to take her now. He held her close 
and choked back his own emotion. 

“Oh, Rita, I want to—but I can’t, I can’t!” 

And in the end he had his way over her gentle insistence. 

“All right, Lonnie,” she said. “I’m yours—when you do want 
me. Don’t forget it.” 

The lights were blinking on when they came down the hill, 
walking close as close could be to one another, and every touch 
and every tone and every look between them was a caress. 

They had their next day together, poor things. Bert and Dora, 
if grumbling, got themselves and the children out of the way after 
ten in the morning. And Lonnie brought her a ring, which she 
kissed and made him kiss, and cried over. And there was no 
chattering, and no gayety in her that day, but a strange, silent 
gentleness, and her eyes were like misty stars. 

It came, all too soon, to an end, and she 
let him go, from a last embrace on the 
train platform, to his moving car. His 
form, as he stood on the steps waving to 
her, blurred through her tears and was 
gone. The rhythmic clatter of the wheels 
seemed to say in agonizing repetition— 
forever, forever, forever! 

In wild protest Rita set her valiant lit- 
tle will in opposition. It will not be for- 
ever—it wil] not! she silently cried. He 
will return—he will return—he shall re- 
turn! J know it! 

Then, standing there in the black 
shadow of the train-shed, unperceived, 
Rita heard a voice, a woman’s voice, say- 
ing: 
“That was Lonnie Irwin. I heard this 
afternoon he was going to Europe—to 
fight the Germans. Do you suppose it’s 
so?” 

Another replied: “Yes, I heard it too. 
I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if it was. 
His folks are all English. It’d be like 
him.” 

“Yes, that’s war,” said the first. “It 
takes the best young men. Takes the 
best, and leaves the rest. Takes the best, 
and leaves the rest. There isn’t a sin- 
gle, solitary day but what I get down on ~ 
my knees and pray to Almighty God we ~ 
don’t get drawn into it.” 

“T know. Some thinks we will, but I 
can’t see it. If prayer has anything to 
do with it, we wont. I think it’ll all be 
over by fall, anyway—soon’s the Allies 
gets to going good. One thing, anyway: 
it'll take Lonnie Irwin away from that 
little snip of a Rita Hern, that isn’t hardly 
worth the powder it’d take to blow her 
brains out, / don’t think. Why, the ’mount 
she spends on clothes must be something 
perfectly scandalous! I don’t see where 
it all comes from. You know yourself it 





stands to reason old Coffler isn’t going to pay much for a candy- 
clerk. I'll bet she never gets over ten a week, if that. My Nellie 
says—” 

“Well,” said the other presently, “he'll get out in the world a 
little, and brush up against folks some, and I'll bet he’ll come 
home—if the Germans don’t shoot him—with more sense than 
he has now. He probably wont give that forward little Hern 
girl more’n a once-over. He'll learn a little something about 
girls, maybe—and other things, I expect! He’s got the makin’s 
of a splendid young man. I shouldn’t wonder if Providence wasn’t 
in it—getting him away from her!” 

That was all. But oh, dear God, it was enough! That was how 
people thought and talked of her, then! And maybe it was true 
—maybe it was true! What had she ever shown Lonnie—till 
yesterday—but selfishness and extravagance and frivolity? 

A great wave of sickness and doubt swept over her. There was 
no one in sight. She leaned against the rough side of the station 
and sobbed as if her heart must break. 

So Lonnie went over into British Columbia and lied about his 
age < id his birthplace and a number of other things, and they 
made him right speedily into a soldier and sent him overseas. ... . 

The morning after Lonnie had gone, Rita reported to Coffler’s 
Candy-shop as usual. And “as usual” is accurate. There were no 
tears in her eyes. Her lips were wreathed in bewitching smiles. 
She flung abroad her kindling glances and her provocative jests as 
she had always done. And there was no ring upon her finger. 
Was she wearing it about her neck? Visibly, no! And the girl 
who had seen and reported that ring the day before, pursed her 
lips and raised her penciled eyebrows and shook her marcelled head. 

For every detractor Rita had had 
before, she had ten now. In a town 
like ours—of twelve to fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants—a girl like Rita be- 
comes necessarily more or less of a 
public institution. And there was a 
tremendous condemnation for her 
now. A vast romantic prestige ac- 
crued to Lonnie Irwin upon his de- 
parture. He was our first sacrifice, 
the forerunner of the millions that 
the great average decency of senti- 
ment among our people all over the 
land was to send three years later 
against the Hun. 

“And the detestable little Rita 
Hern didn’t even care!” they said. 
Did you ever see anyone so utterly 
heartless and calloused?” 

And if anyone pre- 
sumed to doubt, they re- 
buked him scornfully: 
“Don’t you tell me she 
cares! {I know her— 
from way back!” 

Even Dora was an- 
noyed. 

“T must say,” she re- 
marked, “that I don’t 
see, after you were so 
thick with him, and all 
that—I don’t see how 
you can—” 

“Can what? Can 
what?” asked Rita, with 
a shimmering glint of 
steel in her voice. “You’d 
just better let me alone, 
Dora Wheeler! You 
hear!” 

And that was the only 
retort anyone heard her 
make. 

The first of May she 
resigned from her place 
in Coffler’s. 

“What’s the matter, 
my dear?” mumbled old 
, Coffler. “Better stay 
sional heart- with it. Takes money to 
breaker since she dress like you do, little 

was twelve. girl.” 
























Of course she was 
spoiled! She’d 


been a profes- 
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“I’m going away—out of town,” said Rita. 

“Well, I’m sorry.” 

“Then you're one of a mighty few, I guess.” 

“Tell you, Rita. You don’t want to let what a lot of old tabbies 
say get under your skin. Laugh at ’em.” 

“Don’t I?” asked Rita. “Haven’t I been?” 

“Sure you have. Sure! Keep on with it.” 

“No—I'm through. I don’t feel like laughing any more.” 

“You're bound to go?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Well, straight goods, little girl, 'm sorry. And if you ever 
want to come back any time,—remember I always liked you, my 
dear,—just let me know.” ; 

“Thank you. You're a dear, nice thing, Daddy Coffler!” said 
Rita. 

Then she went out into the shop to see her best friend among 
the girls. : 

“Betty,” she said, “will you do something for me?” 

“Surest thing you know! What?” : 

“I’m going away. I—I don’t want Lonnie to know (’ve gone— 
nor anyone else to know where I’ve gone. I want to ~ 
get clean away from here. I've stood it as long as I 
can. I want to send you my letters to Lonnie—I’ll have 
them all ready, addressed and stamped—and have you 
remail them here. Will you?” 

“Tell me what’s the matter, kiddie—wont you?” 

“If you wont tell anybody.” 

“T wont, Rita dear.” 

“Well—Lonnie’s going 
to come back some day. 
I know he’s coming back, 
Betty. He’s got to come 
back! And—and I want 
things to be ready for 
him when he does. He 
mayn’t be able to work; 
he—he—no, I wont cry. 
It’s—it’s this way, Bet- 
ty— 

And this is the way it 
was! 

Rita sold her house 
and took her five thou- 
sand dollars out of the 
bank, and went away. 
And not one of us saw 
her from that time un- 
til a few weeks ago, the 
day after Lonnie Irwin 
went over to the Valley 
to see his ranch. And on 
that day she applied to 
old Coffler for her one- 
time job behind the 
candy-counter, and got 
it, and held it—two 
days! 

Where had she been 
in the meantime? 

It’s good telling. It’s 
splendid telling! It’s as 
fine as the story about 
Johnny Gill, or that 
about Patsy Craik. It’s 
finer, I think. Because 
they had gone through 
the refining pot of war 
and had been enabled to 


Inside the house 

on the table in 

the one room in - 

which Ritahad ™@ 
lived, Lonnie 1? 
found a note. & 
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see that satisfying the ie 
desire of the hour wasn’t quite the best thing in life, and because 
they were men, and had some knowledge of the world. And 
Johnny Gill, maybe, was able to be glad his girl had found her true 
happiness because he had other interests in life to make living 
tolerable for him. And Patsy Craik was a veritable cork of a 
man, anyway—bound to light on his feet somewhere. And Patsy 
knew it, too. 

Rita took her seven thousand—nearly eight—and went over 
into the valley to Lonnie’s thirty-five acres of timber and brush 
and stumps, where Lonnie; before he went to war, had cleared a 
scant acre and a quarter. She knew a little of what Lonnie wanted 


to do with that land; she’d heard him say in those days, so far 
gone now, when he had hoped the word-picture of the ranch com- 
pleted would be an inducement to her. She left five acres in 
timber, and she had the rest cleared, though it cost her a hun- 
dred dollars an acre to do that. She put ten acres out in prune 
trees, ten in loganberries, four in blackcaps, two in strawberries, 
and left the rest for diversified farming—except that while it was 
being cleared, she built a house on the acre Lonnie had cleared. 
Everyone would have said that it was madly impossible, that 
she didn’t know enough to go through with it, that she’d be 
cheated, that Lonnie might never come back, that when he did 
come, he might not care any longer for Rita Hern. True—true— 
every indictment! Rita thought those things—over and over 
again she thought them. But she went through with it, never- 
theless. And when, later, she saw other girls and women simply 
waiting, waiting, waiting with folded hands and red eyelids—she 
felt like screaming at them: “Don’t wait! Get ready!” 
And if he were to come back changed, no longer caring for her? 
(His letters kept coming at long intervals, telling her his hopeful 
plans of doing, one day, what she was doing now without his 
knowledge. But despite his loving letters, Rita could 
only doubt.) 

Suppose, then, he did come back changed. And sup- 
pose, after all, she had builded for another. Love’s 
labor lost? No—a thousand times, no! Love’s labor 
is never lost! She had at least done something for him 
—and did she not love him? 

So it was a different Rita that went back to Coffler’s 
Candy-shop. She could have done more than sell candy 
then. And she meant to, if— 

Well, she had done what she set out to do. And she 
had come out of it with seven hundred dollars. Five 
hundred she deposited to Lonnie’s credit in the bank, 
and two hundred she kept for herself. 

When Lonnie came home, they told him, at her de- 
sire, that he would find her at his ranch. But he didn’t. 
He found, instead, the miracle her two little incompe- 
tent hands had made! 

And inside the house on the table in the one furnished 
room in which Rita had lived while she was working, 
Lonnie found a note. It said: 

“Lonnie, I wanted to make things ready for you. 
It wouldn’t have been fair that you should go away and 
fight for us all and then have to come home and fight 
all over again. 

“The money I used was the five thousand Mother 
left me, and a little more that I got from my house. I 
have put five hundred in the bank for you, if you need 
it. And I have plenty to go on with, myself; so you 
must not worry about me. 

“T say that because—please, Lonnie, please try to 
understand!—because if you should happen to have 
come back feeling differently about me, I—I don’t know 
how to say it, Lonnie. But I don’t want you to let this, 

or anything, make you feel bound. 
“If it has been for us, I’m going to be glad. 
“If it hasn’t, I sha’n’t be sorry—because it has 
made me an utterly different and better girl. 
“That’s all, Lonnie—except that I will let you 
have the itemized cost of everything, and if you 
would rather, you can pay me when you are able 
—interest and wages and all. 
“And Lonnie, welcome home! 
“And if you want to see me, I’m going to be 
—for a while—at Coffler’s—same (but oh, so dif- 
ferent!) little Rita, weighing up sugar and spice and everything 
that’s nice! 
“I haven’t smelt a really good chocolaty smell for nearly four 
years, Lonnie! 
“How I wish— 
RITA.” 
And when the story of how Lonnie Irwin came charging into 
Coffler’s Candy-shop like a madman, and nearly smothered that 
“silly little rattlebrain that’s back again from Heaven knows 
where, looking all tanned, but even more outrageously pretty than 
ever” in a frankly public embrace, ran like wildfire all through the 
town, I blinked for a little at the few hundred unhappy homecom- 
ings I’d heard of, and tried to think—nay, thought!—God was in 
His heaven and all was right with the world. 
It was right in Lonnie’s and Rita’s world. 





cALll over the world, 
women physicians 
are achieving fine 
things in their noble 
profession. 


Mme, Anna Moutet, 
Commandant Surgeon 
of the French army, 
and her daughter 
Marian. 
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AKEN all in all, who is the 
most popular woman 
around the world? The doctor- 
lady! From the romantic days 
of yore when the beautiful prin- 
cess rewarded the knight who 
had fought for her by binding up 
his wounds, till to-day, when 
there is no medical service per- 
formed which is not being done 
by women, the woman physician 
has had a place hardly equaled 
by any other profession. From 
Margurite of Salerno, physician 
to the King of Naples—who was 
afterwards King of Rome—in 
the fifteenth century, to Mary 
Stone, the beloved physician of 
the women and children of 
China, the record of the woman 
doctor is a remarkable one. 
To-day in every corner of the 
earth you may see the footprints 
of the woman doctor. First and 
foremost there is the woman 
missionary who is also a 
physician. Her contribution to 
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Dr. Li Bi Cu and Dr. Dau Se Zak, China. 
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the health of the world can 
never be overestimated. No 
danger was too great, no toil 
too severe, no handicap too 
difficult, for her hardy soul 
to overcome. It is she who 
set the pace for those famous 
native doctors of countries 
less advanced in civilization 
than our own. It was she 
who made possible the med- 
ical college where the woman 
of China, India, Africa, Ara- 
bia, and all the other back- 
ward countries might find the 
knowJedge her country needed 
so sorely. It is she who feared 
not to tackle the most baffling 
diseases, who was ready for 
service night and day, who 
did the work of a dozen able 
doctors of our own country, 
whose only regret was that 
there are but twenty-four 
hours in the day. 

Is it any wonder, then, that 
the first profession to be 
taken up by women in the less 
civilized countries is invaria- 
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Dr. Tomo Inouye, Japan. 
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bly the medical pro- first woman surgeon sent to France by the Ameri- 

fession? They have can Red Cross; Dr. Josephine Baker, of the 

such a good example Bureau of Child Hygiene of the Department of 

before them, you see! Health in New York; Dr. Emily Dunning Barrin- 

And the need is so ger, President of the New York Women’s Medical 

great. ' Association; Dr. Josephine H. Kenyon, who is head- 
We in America pitcet ©. ing the famous conference of women physicians at 

have become accus- aS the Y. W. C. A. national headquarters in New 

tomed to the woman York; Dr. Richardson, the beloved head of the 

physician. Our med- Sas, ; Mercy Hospital in Kansas City: there is a whole 

ical colleges are grad- +: ‘ host of brilliant American women physicians. 

uating nearly as many But the woman doctor of China, of Korea, of 

women as men. Har- ie 

vard and Yale, those 

two strongholds of 

masculine education, 

have opened the doors 

of their medical col- 

leges to women. Eng- 

land, France, all the 

so-called advanced 

countries (except 

Germany, of course) 

have their share of 

women physicians 

and surgeons and 

medical experts. We 

don’t need to go into 

the story of their con- 

tribution to the World 

War. We don’t need 

to bring to mind Dr. 

Mary Crawford, the 
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Dr. Ada Potter, 
Utrecht, Holland. 


At the right is 
Contessina Marie Loschi, 
Rome, Italy. 
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India, of Africa, hers is 

the story that is hardly 

known, hers is the task 

that is greatest of all. In 

the honor list of famous 

foreign women doctors, 

the name of Mary 

Stone, the little Chinese 

doctor, stands first. 

Mary Stone was born 

in Kinkiang, in West 

China. After receiving 

her education at a mis- 

sion school, she sailed 

across the seas_ to 

America to study med- 

icine. She received her 

degree from Ann Arbor 

in 1898, graduating 

with honors amidst a 

storm of applause. Then 

* : {. she went home to Kin- 

Photograph by Paul Thompson é f ty * kiang, and within four 

g ; . vere = hours after her arrival she 

Dr. Marie Feyler, Lausanne, “&, fee he began her work. Two years 

Switzerland. yg MET a Rg later she became the head of 

; the Elizabeth Shelton Danforth 

Memorial Hospital, and she has 

At the right is Dr. Dagny Bang, Christiania, Norway. : remained in that capacity ever 
; aching. SCE. 

oul Foemgeen She directs a training-school 
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for nurses; she is president of China’s W. C. 
T. U.; she translates all the English medical books 
into Chinese; she is adopted mother to four 
youngsters; she performs the most difficult opera- 
tions known to surgery. She has had twenty-five 
thousand patients in one year. 

There are many other native Chinese women 
doctors. In a country where the women are 
secluded, the woman doctor is_ particularly 
welcome. The same situation exists in Korea 
and Japan. In addition to the native doctors, 
there are many able American missionary women 
doctors. 


epidemic alone. In- 
dia, too, suffers from 
terrible epidemics. 

In Arabia and 
Turkey and the rest 
of the Near East the 
situation is’ worse. 
In Africa there is 
nobody except the 
missionary doctors 
—many of whom 
are women — to 
guard the health of 
multitudes of people. 

And when you 
think of the little 
Chinese doctor with 
twenty-five thou- 
sand patients a year, 
of our wounded sol- 
diers who have been 
made whole again 
through the work of 
women doctors, of 
the woman physi- 
cian on whose shoul- 
ders rests the task 
of making a weak 
womanhood strong, 
do you wonder that 
the most popular 
woman in the world is 
the doctor-lady? 
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Dr. Anna L. Brown, 


New York, presiding officer of 
the First International Confer- 
ence of Women Physicians. 


At the left, Dr. Anne Young, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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India has several great 
women doctors. There 
is Mah So, a beautiful 
Burmese girl. She was 
brought up in a mis- 
sion school, and 
startled the good 
missionary lady by 
demanding en- 
trance to the 
men’s college. She 
succeeded, how- 
ever, then took 2 
medical course in 
Calcutta Univer- 
sity — and _ there 
won a_ fellowship 
to Dublin Univer- 
sity. Now she has 
returned to Ran- 
goon, to be head 
of the Lady Duf- 
ferin Hospital. 

Last year in 
China one hundred 
thousand blind peo- 
ple were restored to 
sight through opera- 
tions. Terrible epi- 
demics sweep this land. 
Many a slender woman 
physician is called on to fight Photo- 
and conquer a smallpox or cholera Paul Thompson 
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Dr. Mary Gordon, Inspector of Prisons, 
England. 


At left, Dr. Christine M. Murrell, London, England. 
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Peter Ramsey gazed down at her. “I will be your lover, Dolores,” he said. 
She put out her hands pitifully to him. “Why should you be so kind to me?” 
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EVER, in all the time which has elapsed from the days of 

her solemn-eyed, unsmiling babyhood up to now, in the first 
flush of young womanhood, have I been able to look at Dolores 
without seeing just back of her the Spanish woman my brother 
James brought home with him from one of his long voyages— 
seeing her gliding through our New England furnished rooms, 
slow-moving, soft-spoken, draped in the clinging white silks which 
she always wore, a scarlet flower in the smooth coils of her blue- 
black hair. Or without remembering the stormy night in late 
September when he brought her home, carrying her up the sodden 
path between prim rows of dripping shrubbery and depositing her 
before the blazing fire in the parlor with absurd care, as if she 
were something infinitely precious! 

Then, when he had divested her of the innumerable wrappings 
which swathed her round, I had my first glimpse of that strange 
disturbing beauty which set all the town of Old Orchard agog, 
creating in its wake a kind of cold resentment—first that such 
beauty should be, and secondly that it should be wasted on a 
worshiper of images. ; 

“My wife!” said my brother James to me simply, without 
further explanation, leaving me to face as best I could the 
amazing fact of her mere presence, and to create a shadowy_back- 
ground for her from my imagination. Almost it was as if he 
had lifted her bodily out-of the sea, without past, without family, 
without any of the usual appurtenances of a wife. 

She made a timid, uncertain step or two toward me, the fire- 
light shimmering rosily on her white silks, and smiled. And 
with that first wistful, hungering smile my heart went out to her, 
as indeed his own must have when first he saw her. I took her 
two slender cold hands in mine and kissed her on the forehead, 
making her welcome, with my brother James standing by the fire- 
place, tall and stern, his sea-blue eyes soft with satisfaction. 

From his expression I knew how he loved her. Never before 
her coming had he loved any woman—nor ever since. It is a 
record of fidelity which I hold is unsurpassed. 

That, then, is how the Spanish mother of Dolores came to our 
household, in which she dwelt as out of place as a jasmine flower 
among our hardy growth of clove pinks and hollyhocks. And all 
the town of Old Orchard came to stare and to puzzle, allured by 
her strange beauty and her exotic ways, as moths by flame. Some- 
times, watching them together, I used to wonder what quality in 
our stern sea-captain had drawn to him this flower of a distant 
land. Not that James was not a man among men; but we 
Carpenters have ever been a stiff, cold, reticent race. 
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But she loved him; of that there is no doubt whatever in my 
mind. I remember when the day came for him to leave, how 
she clung to him, weeping, and begging him to take her with him. 

“How shall I live without thee, my adored one?” she wept, 
crushing her face against his rough coat. “See, I shall be like a 
flower deprived of sun and light. I shall droop; I shall fade; I 
shall die!” 

And he, my brother James, fell into her ardent, impassioned 
speech as easily as if all his being had not drawn its source from 
our pale-blooded land. “Light of my soul,” he said to her, “you 
know the reason I have brought you to my sister’s care, and that 
I go but to return. A man’s work must be done.” His hand 
moved with strange gentleness over her blue-black hair. 

Then she clutched at the stiff lapels of his coat as if already 
feeling him in the act of leaving her. “But what is more important 
in all the world than love?” she urged in a voice choked with sobs. 

“Nothing, my pearl,” said my brother James to that. “Soon— 
soon, I promise it, I will return to you.” Blue eyes burned down 
into upraised black ones, and he was gone. 

I went to the Spanish woman and took her in my arms. “Don’t 
cry,’ I bade her. “It is not well that you should grieve so.” 

And docile as always, she tried to stifle the long sobs which 
shook her whole body. 

Of that earlier life of hers I never learned very much—just 
shadowy impressions of a great house built around an open court 
with a tinkling fountain. Of a garden of strange tropical blooms, 
and nights of pure silver light. No doubt the change must have 
been hard for her, since after all, the beauty of our New England 
country is austere. 

Winter came, and the chill winter winds whipped the sea to 
foam, sending the driving sleet through the air and putting frost 
into the blood of the Spanish woman. She sat huddled over the 
fire like a thing stricken with the cold. And the days were very 
long for her..... 
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Then I mind the evening when I sat alone before that same 
fireplace with a very young baby on my knee, wondering how I 
should put into words for my brother James the tragedy which 
had befallen him, while the Spanish woman lay in an upper room, 
her great eyes closed forever. 

Telling him was worse than I had anticipated, for he descended 
at once into an unhappy mood of self-accusation. “I failed her,” 
he said to me. “If i had been here, she would have lived. I 
was her strength. I was her source of happiness... . . But men 
do not always understand.” 

So we called the baby Dolores, after the mother, and almost 
before we knew it, she was playing around the floor with her toys 
—then dashing in and out on her way to school, her vivid little 
face in its dusky framing aglow with mischievous light. 

An unusual child, truly, with her swiftly varying moods, her 
little shocks of temper, and her impulses of wayward generosity. 
From the very first she was a born crusader, ever a champion of 
the weak and suffering. Did a boy stone a helpless kitten? 
Dolores was upon him like an avenging Nemesis, her cheeks 
crimson with rage, her eyes shooting flames. Did a larger boy 
bully a smaller? Dolores was upon him, her voice shrill with 
anger, giving candid opinion of his cowardice. 

I used to remonstrate with her, but to no purpose. “But I 
can’t help it, Aunt Maria.” She pronounced it Ma-ree-a in her 
pretty foreign way. “It hurts me in here to see anything unhappy.” 
And she would ‘lay one hand upon her breast. 


brought an atmosphere of spices and raw silks and rubber into 
our low-ceilinged little New England room. 

Dolores would sit with her head against his knee, drinking it 
all in, her sea-blue eyes, so like his own, bright with a vision of 
things beyond my own perception. Jades from China, incense- 
burners from Japan, silks from the far East, topaz from Mexico 
—all these littered our home. Other children knew geography 
as a mixture of pale blue seas and pink and buff and green ex- 
panses of land; but Dolores knew it from the tales of my 
brother James. 

Her whole education differed from that of the average child, 
for I had by this time taken her away from school. She was not 
happy. there. You can imagine Dolores with her vivid face, 
her quaint ways, and the hint of something foreign in her speech 
dumped down among the fat-legged, stolid, flaxen-haired children 
of the village, with their unimaginative brains. Commonplace 
minds resent the unusual, It was true of the children, as it had 
been true of their elders in the case of the Spanish woman. 

“They do not like me,” Dolores confided one day when I found 
her crying up in the dusty attic. “Why do they not like me, 
Aunt ’Ria?” 

“Because you are different,” I told her, hot resentment flush- 
ing my cheeks. 

“But I did not choose to be different,” she thought out care- 
fully. “It is not my fault, and I think it is not fair.” 

“Not fair at all!” I agreed. “But that is life, Dolores. You 
are like your mother, and she was the most beautiful woman I 
have ever seen.” Then, to take her mind off the unkindness of 
the village children, I took her hot, restless hands in mine and 
told her of that mother, showing her the 
trunk which held the Spanish shawls, the 





And that was. Dolores—tender of heart but passionately defiant 
of restraint. Perhaps we should have taught her greater self- 
control; in fact, I told James as much, but he only smiled. “She’s 
a good heart, Maria,” he would say, “—in 
fact, she’s all heart.~ Leave her be.” , 
Then, with a quizzical eyebrow raised at {i 
me, he would query: “Why don’t you |: 
reason with her, Maria?” : Th 
And I would have to smile. He knew |; 
the reason, and so did I. It was because |; 
I worshiped her and she could always |: ] 
wind me around one of those small pink 
fingers of hers. : 
So she grew up much as she willed, did jj 
Dolores, a strange blend of the Spanish : 
strain and the Carpenter: The round, |: 


perfect oval of her mother’s face topped 
by the high, fine forehead of the Car- 
penters. The straight nose of the 
Carpenters, and the vivid crimson mouth 
of her mother. The sea-blue eyes of the 
Carpenters, framed in her mother’s . 
cloud of blue-black hair. The tall slim- 
ness of the Carpenters, but the perfect 
modeling of that Spanish mother—no 
Carpenter ever had a body of that supple 
roundness. 

And with her disposition it was similar: 
the frank impulsiveness of the mother 
balanced by the Carpenter sense of justice 
and uprightness; the Spanish tendency 
toward blind rages, balanced by a con- 
trite willingness to make amends when in 
the wrong. But undoubtedly she had 
from her mother that intense capacity 
for emotion and that incessant yearning 


ture. 


and_ while 











e Simple Truth 
S it possible to tell it, and 


remain alive? 
mous author said he believed 
it was, provided the editor 
would not demand his signa- 
At any rate he went 
ahead, and on a very perti- 
nent subject he wrote what 
he claims to be the truth, 
hiding behind 


anonymity, he calls it — 


“What Every Woman 
Ought to Know” 
It will be published just as 


written in the next number of 
Tue Green Book MacazZine. 


tiny slippers, the carved and fretted 
combs. 

“And nobody in Old Orchard had a 
mother like that?” she questioned eager- 
ly when I had finished, her eyes like stars, 
her face glowing. 

“Nobody ever had a mother like that!” 

“Then I don’t care if they don’t like 
me!”—triumphantly. “I have my mother, 
and that is enough.” 

And indeed it seemed to be, for 
although from then on she was a very 
solitary child, she seemed always happy. 
I can see her yet, playing out among the 
flowers, her strong little hands grubbing 
away in the black soil—or standing on 
the cliffs among the ice and snow in the 
winter, her cheeks crimsoned by the wind, 
playing some one of the weird games she 
was ever inventing. And thinking back 
to those days, I seem to remember Peter 
Ramsey, a great long-legged boy, forever 
leaning over our fence to watch Dolores at 
play. Once I asked him to come in, and 
I recall the glance of startled surprise he 
gave me. 

: “Boys don’t play with girls, specially 
i? such small girls!” he informed me with 
considerable dignity. “But I like to watch 
her. She’s—she’s so full of sparkle and 
—and light.” He hunted for words to 


A very fa- 
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for love. She was made to be loved, and 
she had to be loved. It was the keynote 
of her whole character. I remember her even as a baby, climb- 
ing into my lap and scattering a storm of baby kisses upon my 
face. “Dolores loves you, Aunt ’Ria!” And half guiltily, we 
Carpenters believing that the open expression of affection con- 
stitutes a weakness, I would hold her tight. 

Even James himself recognized her need of love. ‘She’s like 
the mother, Maria,” he said gravely one winter evening when 
the sea-wind tore at the eaves of our house. “She needs love 
and plenty of it to make her happy. And she’s a taste for 
adventure besides. Too bad she wasn’t born a boy! She’d 
have had some outlet for that. As it is, she must concentrate it 
all on the one adventure possible to a woman—love! And I’m 
afraid for her. God grant that she loves wisely and not too well.” 
He shook his head somberly. 

He worshiped his daughter, my brother James, bringing her 
strange keepsakes from all the odd corners of the world he 
dipped into. And he told her strange tales of strange lands which 


express his meaning. I think it was his 
perception of her love of color and 
warmth and brightness he was trying to make clear, and I studied 
him with sudden interest. An odd lad, truly, with his ready 
understanding of things not clear to the conventional minds of 
Old Orchard. 

The little Dolores came near us, laughing elfishly, pointing at 
Peter Ramsey. “Ugly!” she said imperiously. “Ugly!” 

Sensitive color flushed his face a ruddy red, but he stopped me 
as I put out a restraining hand to Dolores, his clear eyes hold- 
ing mine. “She is right!” he said to me, and I realized that 
somewhere, sometime, the remark had been made to him be- 
fore, and I fell to thinking of his thin, greedy-eyed stepmother 
who had been Emily Wirden. Village gossip said she detested 


the boy. In my abstraction he slipped away, but the next day 
he was back in his familiar place..... 

Then, in the year Dolores was fourteen, my brother’s ship 
went down beneath him in a tempest just. off Cape Horn. We 
tried to be brave about it, Dolores and I. 
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“It was the way he would 
have wanted to go,” said 
Dolores. 

“Yes,” I said to her. “It is 
what he would have chosen.” 

And we stayed on in the big 
white house, Dolores and I, 
but things were never the same 
again. We missed the kindly 
presence, the tales of foreign 
lands, the strange souvenirs. 
Sometimes I would come in 
and find Dolores fingering a 
rare bit of carving with ex- 
ceptional gentleness, but we 
never talked about it.. And I 
remember that Peter Ramsey, 
grown to manhood and happily 
freed of his stepmother by her 
remarriage, was very kind in 
helping to straighten out 
James’ muddled affairs. It was 
his careful management which 
made it possible for us to stay 
on in the big white house. 

Then once more time slipped 
by, and almost overnight 
Dolores grew up, and we come 
to the spring day when Charles 
Henry Joyce, strolling past our 
front yard, glanced in to 
where Dolores was setting out 
a border of hardy plants, and 
insinuated first his voice and 
then himself within. 

Now, against Charles Henry 
I have nothing at all. He is 
a charming boy, from the 
wave in his bright chestnut 
hair to his immaculate shoes. 
He is by way of being the 
village Beau Brummel, or 
perhaps I should say the village 
Beau Chevalier. From the 
days of his autocratic babyhood Charles Henry’s progress through 
life has been hedged with adoring hearts. And in spite of it he 
has remained a nice boy, which speaks rather well for Charles 
Henry. However, having been the recipient of so much unearned 
increment in the way of devotion, it may be that Charles Henry 
felt it incumbent upon him to pour out a similar measure of 
devotion upon a not inappreciative world—by which I mean that 
Charles Henry fancied himself as a great lover. He must be 
forever at some fair one’s feet in attitude of devotion, although 
I question whether it was not the attitude of devotion and not 
the fair one herself Charles Henry adored. No visiting girl’s 
triumph was quite complete until Charles Henry had burned in- 
cense at her shrine. Before the days of the plaintive ukulele he 
was valet to a banjo. He knew all those melting, quivering songs 
calculated to thrill sweet young things of tender age. He had 
just the cadence in his voice calculated to fill them with romantic 
dreams. He had— But why continue? All this is really nothing 
definite against Charles Henry. It represented a phase which 
would pass. 

However, I can’t say that I viewed his presence in my garden 
with Dolores with any emotion of joy. Rather was I reminded 
of my brother’s “God grant she love wisely and not too well!” 

With vivid recollection of this saying I had shielded Dolores 
from casual contact with our village young men. They are a 
healthy, normal, sane crowd, our younger set in Old Orchard, 
given to unembarrassed spooning in our parks and shady lanes. All 
very harmless, no doubt, but I had not wanted this for Dolores, 
with her incessant craving for affection. And now here was 
Charles Henry, the worst young heartbreaker of them all, down 
on his knees helping Dolores set out the border of perennials. 

Hastily I went out to join them, but the Joyce boy showed a 
cherubic indifference to my presence, and Dolores greeted me with 
: + “Charles Henry is going to stay to dinner.” And stay 
e did. ; 

From then on it was impossible for me to step out onto my 
very doorstep without encountering Charles Henry. He was 
there morning, noon and night, and his banjo haunted my dreams. 








If Peter Ramsey had no gift of language, he could at least make his violin speak 
for him, I used to wonder if Dolores understood half of all he said to her. 


Dolores thought he was wonderful. “Isn’t Charles Henry just 
beautifull” she would effervesce. 

“He’s a handsome boy,” I would admit grudgingly. 

Dolores herself really was wonderful at this time. Even I, 
accustomed as I am to her, used to catch my breath at the still 
white beauty of her dreaming face. Yes, undoubtedly brother 
James had been right. To Dolores love was the one adventure. 

Then one night they quarreled outside my window, and I awoke 
to the sound of Charles Henry’s angry voice. 

“Why wont you kiss me?” he was demanding. “All dhe girls 
do. It’s understood.” 

She made some answer too low for me to hear. 

“But when a fellow goes with a girl, it’s the regular thing,” 
he persisted; and his charming voice was sulky. “Please, 
Dolores—” 

This time I caught her response, and immediately I slipped out 
of bed and caught up a dressing-gown. “You mean ydu want it 
to be between .us as it is with all those others? Lovers?” she 
was saying slowly. 

“Yes,” said Charles Henry, and I knew he had moved closer 
to her. “A fellow has a right to kiss his girl.” 

“Well—” She hesitated on the word. 

“Sweetheart!” said Charles Henry joyously, and I flew out of 
the room. 

They were in each other’s arms in the moonlight when I reached 
them, Dolores’ hands clasped behind his neck, her eager face 
demanding kisses, and something in that very eagerness wrenched 
my heart. It—well, it seemed so wasted on Charles Henry. 

He moved backward when he saw me, but Dolores held him 
tight, turning in his arms to face me. 

“Dolores!” I said helplessly. “This wont do at all, my dear.” 

She was radiant. “We love each other, Aunt ‘Ria. Isn’t it 
wonderful? Oh, I wish everybody in the world could be as happy 
as I am!” 

Charles Henry stared at me in awkward embarrassment, and I 
found time to pity him abstractedly. Where he had expected to 
start a Kittle fire, he had started a (Continued on page roo) 
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Miss Lillian G. * 
Se] She Is the First 
branch of 
the Bank of 
Cuba. Here are eight American women, each of 
whom is doing something never before done 
by a woman in the history of this country. 
From Miss Lillian Jones, the first woman bank- 
cashier in the city of New York to Mrs. 


At the 
right is Mrs. 
Alma J. Cole, 
special clerk of 
ag ae the Bronx County 
— Naturalization Bureau. 


‘Below is Mrs. Agnes Menefee, who served four years in the 
Woman’s Battalion of Death, was twice wounded in action and 
twice decorated by the Czar. She was a prisoner in Germany 


for six months and is now the wife of an American officer. 
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| Underwood and 
Underwood 


Mrs. Jean H. Norris, who has been appointed city 
magistrate in New York and is the first woman to sit as 
judge in a criminal or civil, court in New York State. 
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: wo ‘ . Photograph from 
Western Newspaper 
° r . « Union, copyrighted 
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Agnes Menefee, who fought with the Russian 
Battalion of Death and was twice wounded 
in action, each one of these women has done 
or is doing something new in the history of 
her sex—and something distinctly worth while. 


° Photograph from Underwood & Underwood 





At the left is 
Miss Rose Wilson, who Above is Miss Florence King, president of the Na- 
has opened a tea-room as tional. Women’s Association of Commerce. She is 
a rendezvous for Allies said to be the only woman lawyer who ever won 
officers in Constantinople. a case before the United States Supreme Court. 
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Photograph by Western Newspaper Union 
ms ia At the left is Miss Marguerite Smith, who at _ Above is Miss Margerate D. Foster, the only 
a the age of twenty-five becomes the only wom- woman chemist in the United States service, 


: an ‘Republican to sit in- the New York ..-at work in the laboratory of the Geological 
neers: : State Assembly. ' Survey, at Washington, D. C. 
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By RUTH GRAHAM 


Illustrated by 
GEORGE ALSOP 


To ike Editor: 
This is the true story of how one woman was nearly van- 
quished by household inefficiency, the steadily mounting 


high cost.of-living and the traditional idea of the duties 
of a wife and mother. 

To-day itis not the wife of the laboring man who is 
slowly an under the domestic difficulties which over- 


whelm her into the quicksand of the high cost of living; 
it is the wife of the small-salaried office man, who comes 
more often than not from a small office herself and does 
not know how to make the best of even the inadequate 
amount of money that is hers to spend for household 

I have found the silly little economies. that one reads 
about in the papers absolutely futile, and I am sending 
you this account of how one woman worked her way up 
through the traditional morass of “married woman’s place 
is in the home” to a work that she knew how to do out- 
side the home, that she might have a home worthy of 
the name. 

Every woman may not solve her married-life problems 
as I did, but this story may give her courage to work 
out her own salvation. Anyway, I have solved my prob- 
lem, with the help of the dearest husband in the world, 
and a sensible adopted grandmother. 

I am signing this, because it is not my name-— 

Ruth Graham. 


RED says we have not only solved the problem of the high 

cost of living, but he has a new slant on the eternal feminine, 
and I insist that we have learned how to be happy though mar- 
ried 


“If this be true,” I told Fred the other night, “why not let all 
the newly-weds into our secret?” 

“Go to it, girl!” Fred has never gotten over calling me “girl.” 
“Go to it! You might turn out to be a great author. You 
always succeed in everything you undertake—” 

“Even housekeeping?” I interrupted. 

“Yes, housekeeping,” he answered stanchly. “But it took seven 
years of agony before I allowed you to work out your plan.” 

It did take us seven years to come to the place where we might 
“point with pride” to-a happy home, and Fred seems to think 
we could have made the same success in a much. shorter time, 
had he not been so stubborn and I so submissive. 

However, I tell him that seven years is a comparatively short 
time to put an important business upon an absolutely paying 
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basis; and marriage and a smooth-running home is surely the 
most important business in the world. 


When I married Fred, I did not. think this—in fact, I did- 


not think very much about anything except that I loved him 
4, and wanted to be with him always, away from the curious 
eyes of the office, away where I could feel his arms about me, 

where I could answer his caressing words in kind and revel in 

the knowledge that he was mine and I was his, until “death 
do us part.” 

I expect there are millions like us in the world. Fred and I 
are “just folks.” I was private secretary to Fred’s boss, and he 
was manager of one of the departments, when we were married. 

I had lived with my father and mother and paid five dollars 


a week for my room and board ever since I had left school. My. 


dear mother was one of those extremely proficient housekeepers 
and self-sacrificing wives left over from a Victorian age, whose 
nd ambition was to make my father and me. perfectly comfort- 
able. 

Because I was working downtown, she insisted that I should 
do no work about the house. (I think it was easier for her to do 
things herself than to teach stupid me to do them.) Like many 
mothers she let the accomplishment and enjoyment of efficient 
housekeeping blind her to the injustice she was working by not 
teaching me something of what would probably be my life-work. 

I have since wondered if other mothers were like mine. My 
mother seemed to think that good housekeeping was an accomplish- 
ment she had bequeathed me when I was born, that a knowledge 
of good cookery was hereditary and that I should have no trouble 
in bringing it to the fore when it became necessary for me to 
do so. 

“If you were my son, Ruth,” said my mother, “you would not 
feel called upon to do any housework if you were working down- 
town in an office. Then why should I ask you to do this, because 
I am happy to have a daughter who is a good business woman? 

“If you wish,” she continued, “you may give me five dollars a 
week for your board and room. That is exactly what I should 
ask my boy to do.” 

“As a question of principle, Mother?” I laughed. 


“Yes,” she replied earnestly, “—because a boy must be taught 


his responsibilities.” i 
Poor, blind, loving mother—I wish she had taught me mine! 
From the time I left business college at sixteen I had steady 

work, and paid for my living at home on mother’s schedule. 

The first year I earned ten dollars a:week. Five, of course, 
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I paid to my mother. Through a great deal of sacrifice, for I 
always was fond of pretty clothes, I saved my first fifty dollars. 
My second year’s salary was twelve dollars a week, and I saved 
seventy-five dollars. The third, fourth and fifth years, the first 
of which I received sixty-five dollars and the last two eighty-five 
dollars a month, I saved three hundred dollars a year, for although 
I received more the last two years, I found that I had to wear 
smarter clothes, and my savings did not calarge with my salary. 

It was then I met Fred, and I have always told him he brought 
me luck; for the morning he entered the office, the Boss summoned 
me to his private room and told me that his secretary was to be 
married and he had selected me from all the other stenographers 
in the outside office to fill her place at the munificent salary of 
fifteen hundred dollars a year. 

“I am giving Miss Wilson two thousand,” he said, “and I 
will be glad to give you the same amount as soon as you can 
fill her place.” 

I do not think I was ever happier in my life. For the first 
time I knew the elation that must come to a man when he knows 
he has reached another rung on the business ladder. I was sure 
I would be able to make the next, as I had a splendid ground- 
work and much experience in the work I was going to undertake. 

I was too excited to sleep that night, and Mother, with her 
usual self-forgetfulness, allowed me to keep her awake while I 
drew rosy pictures of my business future. Long we talked of my 
good fortune, and just as she was going out the door of my room, 
I told her something which I afterward found to be the most 
important piece of news of that eventful day. 

‘A new man came into the office to-day, Mother. He takes 
Sam Hilton’s place. He was introduced to us as Fred Graham. 
I haven’t had time to look him over, as I have been in the inner 
office with Miss Wilson most of the time, learning the ropes, but 
all the girls seem mad about him.” 

Mother calmly answered that I must try and get a little sleep 
and bade me good night. 

It seemed but a moment when she called me in the morning. 
I thought a wee bit about the Graham man as I put on my very 
best blouse. Before this I had never worn dainty lingerie waists 
to the office, and I felt very conscious as I passed through the 
outer office and knew that the girls’ eyes, some admiring and some 
envious, were following me. 

“Pardon, Miss Belden,” said a kindly voice, and I found my- 
self face to face with the new man. “Mr. Linden is going to be 
out of town to-day, and as he has some important letters to write, 
about which I know, he told me to dictate them to you.” 

He followed me into the inner room, and right then and there 
I fell in love with Fred Graham. Of course, at this 
time I would not own this even to myself, but I knew 
before he had finished dictating the letters that I was 
much interested in him, and better still, by that in- 
tuition which is given to women, I knew that he was 
personally interested in me. 

It sounds rather trite, but that year in the inner 
office, as secretary to Mr. Linden, with the knowledge 
that Fred was just outside the door, ready to take 
me to luncheon, dinner or the theater, was the hap- 
piest I have ever known. 

It was only two months before I was wearing a 
small diamond solitaire and the girls were congratu- 
lating me upon my engagement. One day Mr. Linden 
noticed the ring upon my finger and asked abruptly: 

“Am I going to lose another secretary at the end 
of the year?” : 

Up to this time I had thought nothing about what 
I should do after I married Fred. Existence outside 
of an office had never come into my mind. I knew 
no other life. And yet like all girls, I expected in a 
vague way to have a home when I married. In fact, 
as Mr. Linden spoke, there came visions of myself 
standing at the door of an apartment, waiting for 
Fred to come down the hall, while the appetizing odor 
of a dinner “like Mother used to make” brought a 
smile of contentment to his face. 

“I will begin immediately,” I said to myself, “to 
take lessons from Mother in cooking,” for I instantly 
realized, with a little sinking of the heart, that when I 
married I should enter upon a business of which I 
knew absolutely nothing. 

I hesitated a moment as these chaotic ideas flashed 
through my mind before I answered Mr. Linden’s 
question; then I said, a little proudly: 





“T am afraid you will, Mr. Linden. Mr. Graham and I expect 
to be married the first of the year.” 

“Graham’s a good fellow,’ said Mr. Linden, ‘“He has the 
brightest of prospects ahead of him, and I hope you will not mis- 
understand me, Miss Belden, if I tell you that I wish he had not 
fallen in love, and was not going to marry you quite so soon.” 

“What do you mean by that, Mr. Linden?” I asked, very much 


‘surprised and a little hurt. 


“My dear young woman,” he said, “I am sure that you, with 
your business mind, can understand that sometimes a man hampers 
his chances by taking on the responsibilities of a wife and the 
attendant household cares, with possibly the added support of 
children.” 

“Fred will have no household cares if he marries me,” I indig- 
nantly affirmed. 

“Oh, you must pardon me. 
you had been in a business office ever since you left school 

“T have!” 

Mr. Linden turned abruptly and faced me. 

‘How long have you been working in an office?” 

“Six years.” 

“Do you think you are perfectly proficient in your line of 
work?” 

“Moderately so.” 

“Then you have nothing more to learn about it?” he insisted. 

“T run up against a snag every day,” I replied frankly. : 

Mr. Linden swung round on his swivel chair, and without com- 
ment began to dictate again. 

He didn’t have to explain to me, however, for he had said as 
plainly as though he had put it into words, that I knew nothing 
about the business of wifehood and home-keeping, and because I 
did not, I should be a handicap to Fred. 

That evening I tendered ‘ 
to Fred his diamond ring, 
and told him between my 
sobs that I could never 
be his wife. He finally 
drew from me the reason, 
and swore a little under 
his breath, as a man will, 
when he received the inti- 
mation that Mr. Linden 
had made. 


I was under the impression that 
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“Where did you learn that terrible 
language, Freddy?” I demanded. 
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Mr. Linden asked abruptly: “Am I going to 
lose another secretary at the end of the year?’ 


“Linden’s an old bachelor, dearest. He’s never been in love! 
He doesn’t know that we can live on bread and cheese if need be, 
if we only have the kisses.. Dry your eyes, and just to spite him, 
you go down to-morrow and tell him to take his old job of pri- 
vate secretary and give it to anyone he pleases, for you're going 
to leave at the end of the month instead of waiting till the end 
of the year!” 

Fred’s great faith in me silenced any: misgiving I might’ have 
had, especially after watching my mother for a-day or’ two and 
realizing how easy it was for her to keep house and cook appe- 
tizing meals. ; 

“Surely I can do anything that my mother can,” I said to my- 
self somewhat superciliously. 

Consequently, at the end of the week; I demurely informed Mr. 
Linden that Mr. Graham and I had decided to marry a little 
earlier than he intended, and wouldn’t he please look for another 
secretary. 

That evening Fred said-to me: “Old Linden is a brick, after 
all, Ruthie. He called me in the office to-day and said he would 
give me two weeks’ vacation when we are married, and handed 
me a check for two hundred dollars as a wedding present.” 

“Tsn’t that splendid!” I exclaimed, all my. resentment toward 
Fred’s boss vanishing. 

“When he gave it to me,” continued Fred, “the boss muttered, 
‘To help furnish the house,’ but Ruthie, I propose to blow it in 
on one grand trip. Honestly, I don’t expect ever to marry again, 
and I’d like to make my one and only wedding-journey something 
to remember. 

“Besides, honey, I’ve got a little nest-egg saved up—dquite 
enough to pay the first month’s rent for a five-room flat and have 
some left to furnish it and perhaps start a moderate bank-account.” 

“And dear,” I put in, “I have a little to add to it; and some 
day, if we are saving, perhaps we can buy ourselves a little home!” 

“You darling! Is that what you want, too? It has always 
seemed to me that if I had a little home where I could dig in the 
garden after office hours and be wakened in the morning by the 
crow of my own roosters, life would hold nothing more for which 
I could wish.” 

And then we wandered off into that beautiful nonsense-land 
where only lovers dwell, perfectly sure that it was the promised 
land which we would inherit forever after our wedding-day. 

The next day I began preparations for my wedding, in earnest. 
I indulged myself in the extravagant lingerie that all women 
love, and a few pretty new gowns. My dear mother renovated 
and made over and put into shape all my old ones. She hemmed 
towels, hemstitched bed-linen, and embroidered tablecloths and 
napkins for me, and I went to Fred a well-dowered bride. 

I had spent about five hundred dollars for my clothes and house- 
hold things, and as then one hundred dollars bought twice as 
much as it does to-day, I was very well satisfied with my trous- 
seau, and I thought complacently of the thousand dollars left in 
my savings account. 

As Fred said sometime afterward, outside of knowing nothing 


that a woman who elects to 
marry and build a home 
should know, I was all 
right. 

Our honeymoon was ideal. 
We went to all the places 
we wanted to see in New 
York, stayed at one of the 
best hotels, and Fred tagged 
with me to the best shops, 
not to buy, but just to help 
me make up my mind how 
to furnish our new home. 

Every day the conclusion 
was borne upon me. that 
marriage was complete hap- 
piness. Alas, I did not 
know then what a little 
jealous god we were wor- 
shiping. Since then I have 
found that Love brooks no 
one or no thing to share the 
hours or even the thoughts 
of his devotees. “Love flies 
out of the window. when 
poverty comes in at the 
door,” said some old pessi- 
mist. This I now know to 
be true of the jaundiced-eyed Eros—not only when poverty creeps 
in but when anything else comes to take the attention of those 
he has marked with his sign of ecstasy. 

Early, very early, I learned that marriage was not the continua- 
tion and glorious consummation of the joys we had tasted as lovers. 

Marriage is an art, a profession, a business. First, as an art, 
you must make it beautiful with love and sympathy; next, as your 
profession, you must use the reason and study that Love flouts 
and turns his back upon as inimical to emotion, to work out a 
basis’ on which to build, and build in a businesslike manner. - 

“T wish Linden could see us now,” said Fred, the evening we 
arrived home. Before we had married, Fred had rented a pretty 
little five-room flat, and while we were gone, my mother had: ar- 
ranged in it all our wedding presents and some of her own house- 
hold treasures which she had given me. Dad had personally fur- 
nished and stocked the kitchen and dining-room, and the night 
we arrived we found a delicious little dinner awaiting us in our 
own home. 

Mother would not even allow me to wash the dinner dishes, 
and she and Father tiptoed away after the work was done, leaving 


I had to telephone Mother to ask how much coffee 
I should put in the pot, and how to cook the bacon. 
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us in a state of supreme satisfaction. We knew that like the 
prince and princess in the fairy-tale, now that we were married 
we should live happy ever after. 

We did not then count on the cold gray dawn of the morning 
after, when Love, pouting over burned toast and watery coffee, 
should resist all our efforts to make the kiss that Fred gave me 
as he bade me good-by something warmer than perfunctory. 

Although Fred was very anxious to get to the office early, I let 
him oversleep, because I myself had been used to waken only at 
the cheery sound of my mother’s voice. Even in my hurry to get 
him something to eat, I had to 
telephone my mother and ask her 
how much coffee I should put in 
the pot for each cup, and how to 
cook the bacon I found in the ice- 
box. 

Fred was very patient, but I 
had a guilty feeling that he looked 
at me rather wonderingly. In my 
haste I did not let the coffee cook 
long enough; it was watery. The 
bacon was burned—likewise the 
toast and my fingers. 

“I have always thought,” said 
Fred ruefully, “that anyone could 
make a cup of coffee and toast a 
piece of bread, but I am afraid 
it is something that must be 
learned, Ruthie. Don’t you think 
we'd better get busy and learn it 
right away?” he added in his best 
office manner, which I had never 
thought to hear again. 

After he had kissed me good- 
by, I sat down to take stock, and 
for the first time since my mar- 
riage I felt the tears smarting my 
eyelids. I knew I had failed. I 
knew that Fred could do his part 
all right; but I was almost sure 
that I should fail him now. 

I looked about our bedroom and 
saw my clothes hanging on the 
chairs, and for the first time real- 
ized that my mother had picked 
up after me all my life. if 

“TI will succeed in this!” I said to myself as I hung up my pretty 
bridal traveling gown, and I did succeed so far as teaching myself 
orderly habits, although it took me a long while and cost many 
a tear to do it. 

I soon found, however, that I had no cooking sense whatever, 
and grew to depend, as does many another young married woman, 
I venture, upon the delicatessen stores for most of our food. 

It was not many weeks before this pick-up picnic style of cuisine 
seemed to pall upon Fred’s palate, although at first it had the 
charm of novelty, and I myself got somewhat tired of the summer 
sausage and potato-salad which seems to be the piéce de résistance 
of most of these shops. 

After the first month, when I saw Fred frown over the bills, I 
was ashamed to tell him how much our unhappy housekeeping 
was costing us, and I began to dole out my own little hoard of 
savings for extra food and for the housework, which I never 
seemed to learn how to do properly. 

I grew frightened at last, when I saw how fast this money was 
going; and besides, I think I became a little lonely all those long 
summer days for the companionship of the office people, for the 
little _— and the gossip and the echo of the world outside my 
tiny flat. 

Timidly I broached the subject of going back to work, and Fred 
was much insulted. He said he thought he could take care of his 
wife without her working, and wanted to know if I had stopped 
loving him already. Of course that settled it. I said no more, 
and I earnestly tried to make myself think that I was perfectly 
satisfied with the life of an indifferent and more or less slipshod 
housekeeper, while all the time I was longing to be an expert 
stenographer or secretary. 

I asked Fate why I should not be ‘a happy married woman, 
just because I was not a good housekeeper! I knew I was a 
good workman at my own trade. Fred was not asked to give up 
his work, I told myself rebelliously, just because he had loyed and 
married me. I grew irritable and unhappy. I tried, however, to 








keep this from Fred, who outside of teasing me and sometimes 
sneering at my failures in housekeeping, was an angel. 

I remember one time when he was apparently too disgusted with 
me for words. He had some beautiful silk shirts and handsomely 
embroidered handkerchiefs, which I ruined by carelessly sending 
them to the steam laundry, when I should have done them by hand 
myself. All he said was: 

“Ruth, I forgot to tell you about these delicate shirts and hand- 
kerchiefs, as my landlady has always taken it upon herself to 
wash them for me. I can’t afford new ones just now.” 

Again I had the 
guilty feeling of 
failure, but no one 
had ever told me 
anything about laun- 
dry work. My 
mother had always 
attended to that. I 
had found my 
clothes always dain- 
ty and ready to wear 
when I wished to 
put them on. 

After the first six 
months I was able to 
keep the house in 
fairly good order, 
but it took me all 
the time, and I was 
perfectly aware that 
I was doing the sim- 
plest things in the 
most difficult man- 
ner. After a while 
I came to the con- 
clusion that Fred 
was not inviting me 
out so frequently to 
dinner because he 
wished to entertain 
me (he seldom said 

1 4 word on these 
occasions), but be- 
cause he. wanted to 
get a good square 
meal for himself. 

However, even these little bits of outside life for me, and the 
intermittent jolly entertainment of our friends at restaurants be- 
came things further and further apart, and I knew it was because 
Fred’s income, even with the help of my savings, would not 
stretch beyond our extravagant housekeeping bills. 

Mother tried to help me as well as she could, but Mother was 
no teacher, and she would find fault with me for not knowing what 
she considered the simplest rules in cookery. 

No one ever studied cook-books more assiduously than did I, 
but most of them were as unintelligible to me as ancient Hebrew. 
After reading a recipe carefully for a paragraph, I would come 
upon some such sentence as this: “When the biscuits are raised 
enough, put them in the oven,” or “Be careful of soda. Use just 
enough to sweeten the milk.” 

How was I to know when biscuits were raised enough? As a 
matter of fact, mine never were. And as for soda-sweetened milk, 
many is the time I have audibly wished the woman who wrote the 
recipe for sour-milk biscuit had been obliged to eat some of the 
bitter:golden nuggets of dough I had produced from it. 

I always followed directions, as I supposed, implicitly, and when 
I tried to make a custard pie for Fred and came to the words, 
“Bake with one crust,” I carefully turned my custard into the 
pie tin and covered it with the crust. I never stopped to think 
that all the custard pies I had eaten had the custard on top of 
the crust—indeed, if I had thought at all, I would have been sure 
that gooey custard would soak and soften a crust if I put it 
underneath. : 

When I told my mother about this (I have never had the 
courage to tell it to Fred, and it was only a part of the quantity 
of food which daily went into the garbage-can those days), she’ 
looked at me in amazement. 

“It doesn’t seem possible, Ruth, that as bright a girl as you can 
be such an idiot about cooking.” 

“Cooks are not born—you should have made me one,” I re- 





That 7 
told Fred I could 
never be his wife. 
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Toward the end of the first year of our marriage I noticed that 
Fred seemed to grow more quiet. We seemed to have talked out. 
We would scarcely speak during the long, dreary evenings, when 
he had his paper before him and I was usually trying either to 
catch up with my mending or make some impossible new thing 
out of an old one, from directions I had found in the Hitting 
the High Cost of Living columns of the papers. 

At this time we both realized that his salary, which was not 
more than two thirds as much as we both had been earning, was 
inadequate for our expenses. We were very much in debt. ‘I did 
not dare ask Fred how much of his savings he had spent, and I 
knew that at least a quarter of mine had gone into the maw of 
inefficient housekeeping. 

My bridal clothes were wearing out, and I was afraid to take 
any money from my fast-diminishing bank-account for new ones. 
I was much worried because I was using this money, for I was 
certain that Fred thought the sum was still intact and it gave 
him a rather hopeful feeling. Besides, at this time I was expecting 
my baby. I knew that this added responsibility was also making 
Fred nervous, and at times very irritable. 

I began to feel that Fred thought Mr. Linden was right, after 
all. A man had no business to marry young and tie himself down 
to responsibility or wife and children unless he knew that the 
girl he married had some conception also of what these responsibil- 
ities might mean. 

I myself kept paying more and more of the expenses of the 
household, because I wanted Fred to save his own salary for the 
added cost that was coming. 

I could not see how it was going to be possible for us to meet 


this without the use of our combined 
savings. We both lodked forward 
hopefully to the first of the year, when 
Fred expected a raise in salary, ‘but on 
the second of January he came home 
bluer than usual, with the news that 
Mr. Linden had given him an assistant | 
instead of adding to his pay envelope. | 

“Linden told me that I did not seem 
to be able to get through with the new |; 
business which has been added to last 
year’s work, as well as I did last year.” 

Back of all this, I sensed Fred’s 
deadly fear that he was slipping back. 
He seemed far from well, and every 
few days would say that he thought 
things might be better if he could find 
a little house in the suburbs where he 
could get out of doors more. 

Things went on in this slipshod and 
discouraging fashion until the baby 
came—a wonderfully beautiful boy. I 
shall never forget when Fred took us 
both in his arms and said that he could 
never be discouraged any more. He 
insisted that I should have a maid and 
a nurse for a month, but at the end 
of that time, I knew his affairs were 
in such a state that debts were driving 
him almost mad, and I dismissed both 
maid and nurse and took up another 
new and untried business—that of 
raising a child. 

The next six months were the most 
horrible I have ever passed. I was not 
very strong, and the care of the baby, 
who was a lusty youngster, seemed to 
take my entire time. Fred and I, 
harassed by bills, had no money to 
spend for anything except the barest 
necessities. We were fast degenerat- 
ing into a couple whose silences were 
either broken by incipient quarrels or 
worried discussion of bills. 

At last I made another appeal to 
Fred to allow me to go back to the 
work I knew how to do, just for a 
iittle while, at least. It was then we 
had the worst quarrel of our married 
lives. 

“I cannot understand,” he said in a 
most ugly tone, “how any mother can 
desert her baby, leave it to the care of hirelings, while she goes 
out to seek adventure.” 

I know he didn’t mean what he said, but I was raging, neverthe- 
less, and I answered quite as nastily as he had spoken: 

“Nobody would, if her husband could support her and the baby 
properly!” 

Contrite when I saw the expression on Fred’s face, I flung my 
arms about him and exclaimed: 

“Oh, Fred, dear Fred, I didn’t mean that! But don’t you see 
that I’m one of those women who can never make good house- 
keepers? And loving my baby as much as I do its father, I can- 
not care for it as well as some other would or could, who knows 
how and loves to care for children.” 

Fred seemed to think it strange that a woman could love her 
baby as much as I professed to love mine and yet hate the monot- 
onous details of its daily care. 

“You love the baby very much yourself, Fred,” I said, “but 
I am sure that you would find the monotony of its constant 
physical care would wear the edges of that affection. Personally I 
think that old saying, that we love best those who make us the 
most trouble, is a lie.” 

“Well, all I have to say is that as long as you are my wife, you 
will at least care for my child to the best of your ability,” said 
Fred coldly, and I knew the incident was closed. 

I became more heartsick and discouraged daily, as I sat down 
opposite a moody husband to the unappetizing and monotonous 
meals which I found time and money to prepare. I made my 
baby an excuse for refusing all invitations, because I had nothing 
to wear and could return no hospitality. 


“Sally loves Farver; Sally 
loves Muvver; Sally loves 
Buddy. Sally—loves— 
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Of course Fred, being at the office, had to have clothing which 
would make him presentable. 

We had a little windfall the third year we were married, when 
Fred received a substantial raise in salary. This, however, was 
not enough to wipe out our debts, althougi it eased up on some 
of the most pressing ones. 

A few days afterward, Fred came home, his face brighter and 
more hopeful than I had seen it in a long time. 

“T have a chance to buy a little house in the country,” he said. 
“You know, Ruth, that about all my savings have gone into pay- 
ing bills for the dearest wife and baby in the world, but I have 
always been happy in thinking that you had your little nest-egg put 
safely away. Will you let me have it now as the first payment on 
this house, which shall be yours? If you will, i think we can 
manage to pay for it in time. I’m sure I shall be able to work all 
the harder if we have this little place we have dreamec 2bout.” 

I burst into tears as I tried to tell him that my bank-account 
had dwindled as his had done, chiefly because I didn’t dare tell 
him how much more the housekeeping had cost than he had 
given me to spend. There was another baby coming, and we could 
not buy the house, and just when everything was darkest, my dear 
mother died, so that I did not have the little help and encourage- 
ment that she could give me. 

I cannot tell how earnestly, after my little daughter came, I 
tried to do the work that seemed my portion. In the years that 
followed, the cost of living mounted higher and higher. I eagerly 
scanned the household pages of the papers for lessons in economy 
that I might adopt to my own needs. 

But I had learned something in my business career that a house- 
wife never seems to realize, and that was that my time was worth 
something, and my business sense revolted at spending hours to 
make “dainty aprons from the tails of my husband’s shirts” or 
“adding a dollar’s worth of vegetables, an hour’s time and twenty- 
five cents’ worth of gas” to make a tiny piece of meat eatable in 
a stew which was unpalatable when cooked in the first place. 

Doggedly I kept to my tasks. I did see that the children were 
cared for in as hygienic manner as I knew how to care for them. 
Most of the time, however, they looked like cherubic ragamuffins. 

Things went on in this most unsatisfactory fashion. Fred and 
I were growing farther and farther apart. I neglected my 
appearance. I seldom 
left the house. I had 
no time for reading, 
and consequently had 
no interest in the things 
that were going on in 
the world, but which 
were a part of Fred’s 
daily life when he was 
away from me. 

He made new friends 
I had never seen. 
Oftener and oftener he 
stayed away for dinner 
and far into the eve- 
ning. I knew he was 
doing this to catch up 
with his work at the 
office, in hopeful an- 
ticipation of another 
raise. I also knew that 
he did not have money 
enough to spare for an 
appetizing dinner down- 
town, and my heart 
sank as I saw him each 
day growing thinner 
and more sallow from 
overwork and_ under- 
nourishment. 

At times I almost 
wished we had no chil- 
dren, and yet when I 
felt their soft arms 
around my neck and 
their moist kisses on my mouth, I knew that my babies were my 
only comfort. 

The climax came when Fred, Jr., was ready to go to school. 
I had tried to make a little suit out of a threadbare one of his 
father’s, and succeeded in making him look so comical that I 
laughed through my tears when I tried it on him. 












— 


“*Pardon, Miss Belden,’ 





To my horror, my fiistborn uttered his first oath as he said: 

“Tate ’em off, damnit, tate ‘em off!” : 

“Where did you learn that terrible language, Freddy?” I de- 
manded. 

“Johnny Higgins said it out there in the stweet yestiddy, while 
you were scwubbing.” 

Again I realized that I was not even a good mother, for I had 
not known that Freddy was even in the street, much less with 
Johnny Higgins. 

I do not think I could have stood the grief and despair that 
swept over me as I realized that Fred had nothing he could wear 
to school, nad my father nct brought, that evening, a brand-new 
sailor suit, saying: 

“See here, son, Granddad knew you were going to start to school 
to-morrow, and he wants you to wear this.” 

The next day I put Sally in the old perambulator and led 
Frea.ty to school. Then I came back, and while Sally was sleep- 
ing, I sat down and *27ed it. I knew that as a housekeeper I was 
a failure, and J had 2 shrewd suspicion that in Fred’s mind I was 
becoming a iailure €~.a wife and mother. i{ knew that our domestic 
affairs could not go on in the way they had been doing. 

1ic.. 2d there 1 aecided to zu back io the vork I knew how 
to do. ‘True, I had not done that work for seven years, but I 
was sure I still had a grasp upon ths tools and symbols of my 
profession. I might have to start at che bottom again, but even 
at that I could have earned enough to keep my boy respectably 
dressed in school, and pay for some one to look after the baby 
and cook a nourishing and economical meal. 

At first I advertised for a woman to do general housework be- 
tween the hours of nine and five, as I did not want Fred to know 
ef my project until I succeeded or failed. It was with absolute 
despair that I faced the girls who answered these advertisements. 
They looked not only inefficient but untrustworthy. Not one of 
them seemed to get my idea. There was not one of them to whom 
I would intrust my baby while I was gone during the day. In 
fact, I tried one or two of them 
and found they knew less about 
housekeeping than I, and had 
less interest and experience in 
the care of children 


Dae? disheartened, 
and concluding that 
marriage was an absolite fail- 
ure, I confided to Fred one 
evening when he seemed a bit 
more encouraged with 
his outlook than usval, 
what I had been doing. 

“Fred”. I said, “I 
am a millstone about 
your neck. I am sure 
your position would 
have been bettered long 
ago if it were not for 
the children and me. 
Dear, I know how to 
do only one thing, and 
do it weil, and that is 
the work I was doing 
when I married you. 

“I believe I could 
succeed at that work 
again, if I could get 
some trustworthy per- 
son who likes to take 
care of a home and who 
would come here and 
take care of the house 
and the children during 
the hours I should be 
away. 

“ve got to find 
some one who loves 
children, an_ elderly 
woman by preference, who knows how to take care of a house—an 
old-fashioned housekeeper like my mother, perhaps.” 

“Advertise for her,” promptly answered Fred, who to my surprise 
was not angry this time that I broached the much-despised topic. 
“T have done that,” I answered, “and I have not succeeded.” 
“But, my dear, you advertised for a (Continued on page 96) 


’ said a kindly voice, and 
I found myself face to face with the new mar. 














The story of Madeleine H. 
‘Pecke, who capitalizes her 
woman's love for jewelry. 


By DOROTHY 
BARSTOW 


OW many times have you heard people say: “Oh, well, the 

practical and artistic never go together!” With this idea 
hovering in the back of my brain, I approached my interview 
with Miss Madeleine H. Pecke with a firm determination to sound 
her out on this matter. Miss Pecke is a jeweler—not the mistress 
of a large jewelry establishment, but an actual maker of jewelry. 
I had seen many examples of her work, and in my humble opinion 
the artistic quality had not’exactly been sacrificed. 

“What shall we talk about?” It was Miss Pecke who began the 
conversation. 

“Well,” I answered, intending to lead up to my hobby gently, 
“well, I don’t care anything about such details as how old you are 
and what town you were born in.” 

Miss Pecke laughed. “I’m glad you don’t care to know where 
I was born, because it wasn’t in any aristocratic artists’ colony, 
and I don’t consider it lends anything to my reputation.” 

However, Miss Pecke didn’t stay in that mysterious town for 
long. Eventually she came to New York and went to study 
technique and design in the New York School of Applied Design 
for Women. She insists that her sole motive in taking up the 
study of design was the desire to live at the Three Arts Club, 
and in order to live there one must be a student of one of the 
three arts. 

“I thought I’d be a costume-designer,” she confessed. After a 
time she went to New York School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
where she studied color and metal work. 

“And then, I suddenly discovered that all my life I had been 
interested in stones and metals,” said Miss Pecke. “One day when 
I had been looking over some old things, I unearthed a lot of 
school compositions written when I was a little girl. And every 
one of them had been on metal or some kindred subject. And 
I was constantly working out designs in anything I could find. Ap- 
parently it was a wholly subconscious interest that pushed me on 
without my realizing it.” 

After completing her work in the School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Miss Pecke had a studio in the Craftsman Building for two 
years. After that she used a part of the studio of Mr. Megri, an 
Italian who makes very fine jewelry. According to Osborne, an 
authority on old gem-engraving, Mr. Megri is the only living man, 
either in this country or abroad, who engraves precious and semi- 
precious stones, both intaglio and cameo, equal to the old masters. 
The atmosphere of Mr. Megri’s studio added greatly to the scope 
of her ability both artistically and commercially. 

Since that time Miss Pecke has also been a designer for a very 
large firm of manufacturing jewelers. Miss Pecke designed and 
made sample pieces, and superintended the reproduction of them 
for the trade. She insisted on inspecting carefully each piece, and 
if it did not come up to the pattern in every particular, it was dis- 


Miss Madeleine H. Pecke, Jeweler. 


carded or sent back to be worked 
over. 

Rearranging or preserving or 
copying old jewelry is another of 
Miss Pecke’s hobbies. 

“People bring their heirlooms to 
me and want me to make something 
out of them that will actually be 
suited to modern ideas of adorn- 
ment and yet preserve the sentiment 
and the spirit of the original piece,” 
said Miss Pecke. “So many times 
jewelry is a matter of sentiment. 
And a beautiful sentiment incased 
in an ugly setting is such an un- 
necessary evil. I try to make each 
thing that I do characteristic in de- 
sign so that it can be preserved and 
handed down through families and 
mean something to each one. For 
instance, I made two rings for two 
sisters I knew. These rings were 
made from their mother’s wedding- 
ring, which had worn too thin to 
be wearable, their mother’s engage- 
ment ring, which was a little twisted 
gold band with a knot, and the case 
of their mother’s gold watch. All 
of those things were dear to these 
women because of the sentiment 
clinging around them. So I tried to 
keep as much of the original rings 
as I could, only making them up in 
such a way as to preserve the fine gold band and protect it. 

“It was a hard job,” Miss Pecke added ruefully. 

When Miss Pecke started talking about sentiment in jewelry, I 
a to myself, “Here is where I prove my theory;” so I said 
to her: 

“What do you think about the practicability of an artistic pro- 
fession like yours? Do you consider that you must sacrifice your 
ideals in order to make an adequate living out of your work?” 

“T think we should sacrifice our ideals to some extent,” was 
the astonishing answer. “Ideals aren’t much good as ideals unless 
they have some very definite relation to human lives. 

“For instance, I used to do every single bit of my work myself. 
You see, if people came to me and intrusted their stones to me to 
be set, I felt that I ought to do every tiny part of the work with 
my own hands in order to say that it was my own work. 

“Then I suddenly realized how impractical and unidealistic that 
feeling on my part was. In the first place, if I attempted to do 
all of the work myself, the finished piece would not be as good 
as if I had different workmen do the parts that each could do 
best. A platinum-worker is a mechanic from A to Z. The fine- 
line work usually done on platinum must be done by a worker who 
is an expert at just that sort of work. A gold-worker, on the 
other hand, is required to do modeling. Why should I have a 
gold-worker doing what the platinum man is especially fitted to 
do? And more than that why should I pretend I could do every 
kind of work, stone-setting, gold-work, platinum, enameling, polish- 
ing and so on, as well as individuals who are particularly trained for 
their business and make a life work of it? 

“T no longer hold to that theory. Now I am proud of my 
ability to choose the finest workmen to do each part. I make the 
design and I oversee every part of the work. So the ring or the 
pendant or the necklace or whatever it is I am making is the 
child of my brain, conceived by me and carried out by those whom 
I recognize can do certain parts better than I. 

“You see,” Miss Pecke added, “a woman ought naturally to 
have special feeling for jewelry-design. Women are the principal 
wearers of jewelry. Why shouldn’t women be the best designers 
of the things that are so important to them? I find people are 
more willing to spend money on what they can see themselves. 
For example, I make more rings than anything else, because rings 
can be worn and seen more than other jewelry. Hatpins don’t 
sell at all, evidently because the wearer can’t see them on herself. 
Handmade slipper buckles—in the days when slipper-buckles were 
worn a lot—sold extremely well. 

“TI don’t know what people mean by making a division between 
the artistic value and the business value of an art,” Miss Pecke 
said again, toward the close of our conversation. “If I do the 
very best thing I can produce, that is plain good business.” 
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The Game Girl 


“Life is exactly what we make it,” says 
Genevieve McCann of the Michigan 
Game, Fish and Forestry Commission. 


By MARY LUGER KELLY 


Ae McCANN, Chief Clerk of the Michigan Game, 
Fish and Forestry Commission”—is the gold-lettered in- 
scription upon the door of the headquarters of the Public Domain 
Commission of Michigan, at the State capitol in Lansing; and 
curiosity, the eminent companion of all worth-while missions, 
boldly opens the door. Rumor has been much concerned with this 
woman who smashed all precedent by having herself appointed to 
the important post formerly dominated by men, for it is a well- 
known fact that Miss McCann is the first woman to hold such a 
position in Michigan and that she received her appointment before 
the State had granted the right of suffrage to its women. 

Contrary to all expectations, she is neither aggressive nor 
militant, but rather unassuming, with quiet confidence of manner 
and decidedly pleasing appearance. Obviously younger than most 
of her subordinates, Miss McCann is modestly reluctant to talk 
of herself and unwilling to attach any importance in this unusual 
attainment to her own personal character. 

“T really do not know why I was chosen from among so many 
big men, unless it was because I had been in the department so 
long that I was familiar with all the details,” she said. “I have 
never been particular about checking my day’s work with the 
official closing-hours because I am, and have always been, very 
interested in the game-laws. Maybe,’ she. added, with a little 
twisted smile, “the State likes good measure.” 

Born at St. Ignace, Michigan, north of the great Straits of 
Mackinac where the bleak burial-place of the noted explorer 
Father Marquette is revered, her childhood. thrived upon the 
invigorating incense of pines—there were no roses with which to 
strew her pathway. When she was still in her teens, she had 
come to the definite realization that it would be infinitely better 
to try to do something and fail, than to try to do nothing and 
succeed. So while she was being educated at the Ursuline Convent 
in her home town, her mind was anticipating a future in distant 
fields. 

So well had she planned and prepared herself that upon the 
day succeeding her graduation she received an appointment to the 
branch office of the Game, Fish and Forest department at Sault 
Ste. Marie. She labored assiduously to learn all the details of 
the work in this outstanding post, and it was not long before 
she was advanced to the general offices at Lansing. 

As politics carry in their wake difficulties. for even the man who 
is equipped for such warfare, it is easily understood that the road 
to advancement was not devoid of battles for this young girl whose 
objective point was out of alignment with the usual course for 
women. Michigan women were still very vague about suffrage, 
and Miss McCann found many obstacles then which would have 
been less difficult to surmount at a later day. However, she never 
allowed any discouragement to efface her naturally buoyant 
optimism, but continued to crowd into each day its regular 
allotment of work and then a little more when necessary. Then, 
when everything seemed least promising, opportunity came. 

There had been a vacancy caused by the death of Chief Clerk 
Charles K. Hoyt, a retired attorney, and Mr. Baird, the present 
Commissioner, was looking about for some one to take his place. 
Innumerable applicants were brought to his notice—some coming 
with recommendations from powerful politicians, some with lengthy 
petitions of names calculated to inspire confidence, still. others 
with explicit yet brief statements of astonishing ability. Mr. 
Baird passed quickly over the list of brazenly trumpeted applicants. 





Miss Genevieve McCann, of the Michigan 
Game, Fish and Forestry Commission. 


He was seeking neither illustrious wayfarers nor gladiatorial heroes; 
what he wanted was efficiency, trustworthiness and absolute de- 
pendability—and he chose Genevieve McCann, then only one of 
the many employed in the game-warden’s office. 

That he was amply justified in making this decision is proven 
by the success which Miss McCann has achieved; for her admi- 
rable grasp of Michigan’s manifold game- and fish-laws, her broad 
conception of the complicated Federal game-laws, her intimate 
knowledge of important departmental detail now place her in a 
position of confidential advisor to Michigan’s Commissioner. 

There are about twelve clerks in the offices whose work Miss 
McCann overlooks, and another one of the interesting duties to 
which her position assigns her is the supervision of some eighty 
deputies or field-men sent out to apprehend violation of the game- 
and fish-laws and to educate people to conservation and teach them 
the necessity of preserving the forests. = 

Summing up her requirements in the words of an associate of 
the department: It is Michigan’s lawmakers who biennially make 
the game- and fish-laws, annex amendments, affix additional sec- 
tions, amputate others. But it is Genevieve McCann who scans 
these final drafts, compares them with departmental statistics, 
plays upon them with the great searchlight of personal knowledge 
of what is desired and intended and finally tacks her O. K. there- 
on, to the satisfaction of the department generally, the Commis- 
sioner particularly and the lawmakers as well. 

Characteristic of the woman who is occupying this un‘que 
position in the State capitol is her favorite axiom which most 
tersely sets forth the principle underlying her achievement. “Don’t 
waste time figuring why a black hen lays a white egg—but get 
the egg.” While others quibbled over the whys and wherefores, 
she most conclusively garnered the proverbial egg. With a firm 
and abiding faith in the ultimate reward of homely honesty, direct 
diligence and unselfish loyalty to the task at hand, she has worked, 
and while she worked she thought. And because there is no better 
ladder to success than thinking and working right, she arrived. 

“Life is exactly what we make it—the future lies before us,” 
says Miss McCann. “Innumerable branches of industry have 
signified their willingness to accept women at face value and try 
them out. It is entirely up to the individual whether she makes 
good or not. The idea of chivalry as applied to women’s assist- 
ance in business life, is a fetish. Treat women as you treat men. 
The fairness of that must be appealing. It is all women need. 

“T do not recall any twentieth-century woman who has betrayed 
her employer; neither.do I recall any instances of women who 
have betrayed a sacred trust. I do not mean to make unpleasant 
inferences or criticize men, but I do believe that women, placed 
on equal footing with men in any branch of industry, will acquit 
themselves as creditably.” 
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Illustrated by 
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CE had been forced into a marriage with William Jack- 

son, a powerful business man, to save her father Sir Michael 
Beste from bankruptcy. Her-heart, however, was given to Ru- 
pert Sylvester, a poet dreamer, and she came to Jackson re- 
belliously. The man 0 iness had been called by his friends 
the Lion Tamer, and he sought to win his unwilling wife by 
peculiar methods of his own. There was no attempt at a honey- 
moon. Instead he brought Felice to his office with him the day. 
after their wedding and installed her as private secretary; she 
was to learn to’ know~him at his best, he felt, in action, at his 
work. At the office Sylvester phoned her; she replied, fervidly, 
in French—and a moment later she heard her husband dictating 


his daily Paris letter in the same language. That evening a num- 


ber of Jackson’s friends of his old days in foreign lands came to 
visit him; Felice treated them rudely; and then—Rupert Sylves- 
ter was announced! 


CHAPTER VI 


HO shall describe the thoughts of Felice as she stepped 
back from the window after recognizing Rupert Sylvester? 
Perplexity was followed by dismay, and by the fear of something 


which she could not very well define; and that in turn was - 


followed by a strange admixture of indignation and defiance. All 
that William B. Jackson had said to her in that room recurred 
to her mind, especially this: “You made mock of my friends, 
downstairs. What would you say if I did the same by yours?” 

Had he sent for Rupert Sylvester in order that he might 
make him look “cheap,” as he called it, in her eyes? How had 
he come to know anything about Rupert Sylvester, since her 
father, who was the only one who- could have told him anything, 
knew Sylvester only as a casual friend of the family? She 
recalled that in telephoning, William B. Jackson had mentioned 
the name of Sir Michael, her father. For a moment, she didn’t 
know which way to turn, for it was impossible even to guess how 
much Jackson knew. ; 

A footstep in the corridor drove her to action. She stooped 
and unlocked the trunk that contained her frocks—the trunk 
which she had not yet emptied. 


’ _ Copyrighted, 1919, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 





The housekeeper knocked at the door: Mr. Jackson 
wished to know if Mrs. Jackson would come downstairs 
to meet a friend of Sir Michael Beste—Mr. Rupert 

Sylvester? 

It was a daring challenge; it was a master-stroke in its 
way; it was the touch of a man who was determined to be 
master—the man who was not without a sense of irdny, in 
spite of the deep affection he professed to have for her. 

And she took up the challenge as boldly as he had ‘issued it. 
Yes; she would be down in a few minutes, when she had 
changed her dress. 

“May I help you?” asked the housekeeper. 

“No, thank you,” said Felice. “I can manage by myself. 


Just close the door, please.” 

Then began a quick toilet. William B. Jackson was 
matching his wits against hers. She smiled, without feeling 
any mirth, as she shook out dress after dress. She could 
visualize him sitting down there among his friends with one 

ear open to their ribaldry, and one straining for the sound of her 
approaching footsteps. She could imagine the smile of triumph 
on his face. No doubt he was saying to himself: “She will come 
down cowed, beaten to her knees. The apology which she refused 
an hour or so ago will now come only too readily.” 

She selected the daintiest dress in her wardrobe—a creation of 
black chiffon that left the ivory throat unconcealed and emphasized 
the beautiful symmetry. of her arms and shoulders. From the 
vase of pink rosés on the dressing-table she took two buds. One 
was thrust in her waistband; the other-in her hair. It was all 
done with incredible -swiftness. One last glance in the mirror, 
and she turned and went down to the arena in which she was to 
give battle against William B. Jackson and his friends from the 
outposts of Empire. If there was to be any baiting, it would 
not be the baiting of Rupert Sylvester, the poet, the gentleman. 
For she would add her mordant wit to his polished and epigram- 
matic rapier-thrusts. Lae ‘ 

Dinner was over. The company was:still gathered in the dining- 
room. As she opened the door, William B. Jackson and Rupert 
Sylvester rose together; she didn’t see her husband, and she 
scarcely heard his voice: 

“I believe, Felice, that you are acquainted with Mr. Sylvester. 
I‘learned from your father that he was in town after a long 
absence, and I thought he might care to join us this evening.” 

Sylvester came across to her. As eyes looked into eyes, the 
minds were read. He saw what she was suffering, and she knew 
that he could see through the shallow artifices of the lion-tamer. 
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Money isn’t everything, Rupert.”” She was 
beginning to dread money, and his reference 


to it offended her sense of art. 
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Milweed tiptoed to 
her sue. “Mr. Jack- 
son has just rung up 
from Newhaven on 
his way to Paris.” 


He had heard the ¥ 

whole of the story” 

from some one; he 

had learned that she 

was the sacrificial 

lamb. There was 

sympathy in his big, 

soulful eyes; there 

was comprehension 

and compassion in every line of-his features. He was sorry for 
her. The company now seated behind him was as far removed 
from the sphere in which his thoughts dwelt as pole from pole, 
but (she was putting all this into his mind) he was ready to come 
there, beat down his dignity and converse with them as though 
they were his equals. And he was awaiting. the moment when 
he could whisper in her ear the words that would convince her 
she had not been altcgether shut out from the world. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “Mr. Sylvester and I are old friends, 
although it seems as though years and years have passed since 
last we met.” She shook hands with him, and perhaps her fingers 
closed rather too tightly on his. “It’s very good of you to. come 
to see us,” she added. “I was beginning to think that all my 
friends had deserted me.” 

“TI have only just returned to.town,” said Sylvester. “I heard 
of your marriage to Mr. Jackson, but was afraid that you had 
gone away on your honeymoon and might not be back before I 
was due to sail.” 

“To sail!” she echoed. And in the presence of her husband she 
dared to betray the alarm which she felt. ' 

“T thought of going abroad,” Sylvester said. 

William B. Jackson interposed: “Well, every. young man should 
go abroad—isn’t that so, Captain Dan Rorke?” 

“No, no,” said Dan Rorke, lying back in his chair and waving 
his black cigar. “It isn’t for every man—the sea. And out in 
the Colonies and the strange holes of the world, we want a cer- 
tain class of man that isn’t easy to get. Mind you, young fellow, 
I don’t mean an insult to you by that.” 

“I’m sure you don’t,” said Sylvester. “And I don’t take it as 
an insult. I try to pride myself on being a member of that very 
class to which you refer.” 


William B. Jackson turned to Felice. 

“Shall we go to the drawing-room, Felice?” he asked. ‘Or 
would you object very much to remaining here?” 

Without looking at him, she said: “I suppose one room is as 
good as another to most people. Pray don’t let me interfere with 
the enjoyment of the evening.” 

He went nearer. “If you would like to adjourn to the drawing- 
room with Mr. Sylvester—” 

She iooked at him threateningly. What did he mean to imply? 

He whispered: “I know that this is hardly the company in 
which Mr. Sylvester is accustomed to find himself, and maybe you 
have many things to say to each other, seeing that so many years 
have passed since last you met.” 

“I will stay here,” said Felice, and it was Rupert Sylvester who 
placed the chair for her. “And if you please,”—she was address- 
ing the company,—‘don’t stay your conversation or postpone 
your stories. I am the wife of Mr. William B. Jackson.” The 
look that she gave her husband was eloquent of this. “If he 
thinks this company is good enough for his wife, well and good.” 

Dan Rorke struggled out of his chair and threw the end of his 
cigar into the fireplace. 

Instantly, Felice stretched out her hand to the cigar-box on the 

table and handed it to him. He took it very gravely. 
She was a vision of loveliness that took all the breath 
out of his body, and he nodded approval in the direc- 
tion of William B. Jackson and closed one eye in a 
sententious wink at ago frank and the others. 

Rupert Sylvester, accepting the position of the 
stronger, intellectually, began a conversation on art, 
and instead of the boredom of the illiterate which 
Felice anticipated, the company crossed its legs and 
furrowed its brows in intelligent appreciation. He 
talked, and they listened, and then, one by one, they 
drifted into the deeps of things that she imagined 
were far from their understanding. 

The poet and the dreamer stayed his own recitals 
in order to listen to them. He had talked in lofty 
language of things as they ought to be; they spoke of 
things as they were and as they knew them to be. 

And of a sudden Felice herself marked the con- 
trasts. It was a night of amazing juxtapositions. 
These men with the rough exterior, with the hard 
hands and keen, penetrative eyes that had looked over 
many |horizons, these men who had roved the world 
and mixed with every race, were epics in themselves. 
Each one of them had visited and lived in the wilder- 
nesses and oases of which Rupert Sylvester only 
dreamed. 

Did she realize Sylvester’s shortcomings? Good gracious, no! 
Her prejudices were too great to allow of that. Sylvester was 
tall and dignified, and represented all that is meant by social dis- 
tinction. The uncouthness with which she had credited the com- 
pany fell away, but such was the state of her mind that she 
attributed this miracle to the magical presence of Sylvester. 

And the only one who didn’t obtrude himself was William B. 
Jackson, the greatest of them all. He sat on the fringe of the 
company and listened, and although Felice didn’t turn to look 
at him, she knew that his eyes were always seeking her face. 

Dan Rorke told of adventure; and he was followed by Dago 
Frank, who described some of the feats of William B. Jackson 
in the Indies and the South Pacific; the others followed suit, and 
strange to say, their language was almost as near to poetry as 
that of Rupert Sylvester. 

Sylvester recited a poem of his own composing, and perhaps 
he infused a touch of arrogance into his mien as he regained his 
seat. There was a moment of silence; then big Dan Rorke said: 

“Tt must be grand, Bill” (he was addressing himself to Jack- 
son), “to be able to write like that. It makes me feel mighty 
cheap. Will you listen to this?” 

He stood up, shook his mane, stretched his great span of 
shoulder, and with the posture of a Viking he recited that scene 
from “Julius Cesar” in which Cassius incites Brutus to rebel. -It 
was wonderful, coming from him; but then, the Sylvesters and 
the Felices of the world do not know of the silent watches of 
the night in the far-flung Atlantic or the other seas plowed by the 
merchant fleet. They do not know of the mystic power of the 
night at sea to inflame the imagination even of the humblest 
mariner. Dan Rorke, as William B. Jackson said, was in him- 
self the finest poem it was possible to conceive. 

“Ah,” said‘ Dan Rorke as he sat down amid a tumult of 
applause. “God only made one poet, and that was Bill Shake- 
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speare. All the Bills have got something in ’em, but that one 
carried the biggest cargo.” 

It was an evening that Felice was not likely to forget, and her 
womanly intuition taught her that she was the inspiration of 
everything that was said. She was never able to tell afterward 
how that night’s entertainment came to a close, but she did remem- 
ber William B. Jackson whispering to her as he crossed the hall: 

“Let’s call-it quits. I'll take back anything I said to you about 
friends, if you will meet me fair and square, so far as mine are 
concerned. Don’t judge them harshly; don’t judge me too 
harshly.” 

He was about to follow his friends to where they were pulling 
on their greatcoats. He and Felice were alone for a second or 
two, Her beauty seemed to intoxicate him. 

“My God,” he said, “you’re worth fighting for! I wish I could 
win you by kinder means.” He raised his hand as if he were 
about to feel for hers. She drew 
back, affrighted. 

Sylvester came forward, ready to 
leave. The car which William B. 
Jackson had sent for him was at the 
door. 

“I will leave you to say good night 
to Mr. Sylvester,’ said Jackson. 
“Sylvester, come as often as you 
can. You've done Felice good to- 
night. I can see that by the look in 
her eyes. We work hard during the 
day. I want her to enjoy herself of 
an evening.” 

Rupert Sylvester made no coherent 
reply, because he was not quite 
satisfied that William B. Jackson was 
not making a fool of him. He said 
good night to the company and to 
the host, and Felice went with him 
to the hall-door. , 

“Tell me the truth,” he whispered. 
“Are you suffering here?” 

“Need I say yes?” she replied. 

“What made you do it?” 

“Ask my father, Sir Michael.” 

“He told me,” said Sylvester, bit- 
ing his nether lip, “but I couldn’t 
credit the story even from him. He 
told me that you were taking an in- 
terest in your husband’s work.” 

“I was married only a day or so 
ago, although an eon seems to have 
passed since then.” 

“Any honeymoon?” 

“No, thank God! Only work—or 
rather, the introduction to work.” 

“Like any ordinary office-girl?” 

“No,” said Felice, “—like any 
ordinary slave.” 

“Felice,”—he raised her hand to his 
lips,—“this is not the end. My whole 
life shall be devoted to the striving 

for you. You are brave. You will 
hold on until the very last. I shall 
be near to you; and since Fate has 
made sport of the pair of us, we will 
~~ our fingers at convention. Stone 
walls do not a prison make, nor iron 
bars a cage..... Good night.” 

Again he kissed the tips of her 


fingers. She hurried back into the .. 
hall, unconscious of any disloyalty. Tell me the 

The rest of the company departed _truth,”’ Sylvester 
soon afterward, and the hall clock whispered. “Are you 


was striking midnight when she set 
foot on the first stair. William B. 
Jackson came toward her. 

“You are tired, Felice?” 

“Dead tired,” she said mechanically, without lifting her eyes to 
look at him. 

There was a pause. Then: — 

“I owe you a debt of gratitude for coming down among my 
friends.” . He waited expectantly; his eyes traveled slowly to 
the hand Rupert Sylvester had kissed. He had seen that kiss. 


suffering here?” “Need 
I say: yes?”’ she replied. 


































“Good night,” he said. 
“Good night,” she answered, and went slowly up. the stairs, 
leaving him standing there, his head bowed, his heart trdubled. 


CHAPTER VII 
ORK saved Felice from losing her reason. At least, that 
was what she told herself. 

Following the meeting with Rupert Sylvester, she drew to the 
full on her store of philosophy and decided to make the best of a 
hopeless position. Few words had passed between her and Rupert, 
but eyes can be more eloquent than tongues. She felt that she 
could go on with the slavery so long as she knew that a knight 
errant was in waiting to leap at the right moment. 

Was Felice to be blamed for these thoughts? She was a girl, 
and William B. Jackson was a man 
whose years might have been any- 
thing between thirty and forty. He 
had not won her; he had bought her. 
And no one in this world can buy 
loyalty, for loyalty should spring from 
the heart. 

“And look at me!” said Felice to 
her reflection in the mirror one morn- 
ing. “The world has been suddenly 
changed. Men and women are meet- 
ing on a different understanding. 
Women are no longer the silly, senti- 
mental dependents they used to be; 
women are capable of fighting their 
own battles and working out their own 
salvation without the help of men.” 

Which was rubbish, of course, so far 

as she was concerned, and 

for the simple reason that 
she was looking to Rupert 

Sylvester to rescue her from 

the~rock to which she had 

been chained. Still, nothing 
- pleases a young and foolish 
woman so much as the 
«Ahought that her folly is 
part of a great philo- 
sophic scheme. 

Within two months 
Felice was infected with 
the work-microbe, but 
she would have cried out 
resentfully if anyone had 
suggested that it was due 
to the proximity of Wil- 
liam Jackson. She be- 
gan to feel a new and an 
exhilarating sensation; 
for she was not without 
brains; indeed, she was 
not without genius, and 
soon she felt that she 
was part of the life in 
the hive. The nature of 
the work was fascinat- 
ing. Seated there in that 
office, she could’ be 
carried by his business 
to the uttermost parts 
of the world, for he had 
interests in every colony, 

even if some: of them were 
small. Actually, she obtained 
some thrill of pleasure from the 
knowledge that of all the staff 
he employed she was the most 
trusted. She even thanked him 
on one occasion when he 
deigned to commend a piece of business that she had been instru- 
mental in putting through during his absence. 

And he was tactful in these days, so tactful that she believec 
he was sorry for having bought her into slavery. There was ne 
repetition of the advances he had made in the beginning; he gave 
her the impression that he was well satisfied with his new con- 
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fidential secretary and was not going to jeopardize the success of 
his business by ruffling her feelings with distasteful attentions. 

She corresponded with Rupert Sylvester, who had his flat in 
the West End and wrote joyfully that he had found a new patron 
and was engaged on a book of poems. She corresponded and felt 
no pricking of conscience. 

“Why should there be?” she asked herself. “There has been 
no deceit on my part, for I have shown this man, quite openly, 
that he is the master only of the secretary whose father happened 
to be his creditor.” ; 

Milweed, the anemic clerk, tiptoed to her side as she was read- 
ing over the terms of a Brazilian transaction. 

“Mr. Jackson has just rung up from Newhaven on his way to 
Paris.” 

Felice looked: up sharply, suspiciously. In her handbag was a 
letter from Rupert Sylvester: 


- My new book of poems was published yesterday. I know that 

. I have your good wishes,-but dare I ask for more? Dare we 
meet, to-night, and have a little dinner a deux so that I may 
take hope for the success of “The Desert of Desire”? Could you 
possibly meet me at Briquot’s, at seven-thirty? Surely you can 
invent some plausible excuse. Believe me, I live only for your 
appreciation of a work that. may lift both of us to the heights. 
For are you not the inspiration of every thought that finds ex- 
pression through my poor pen? 


And here was Milweed; the clerk, informing her that William 
B. Jackson had telephoned from Newhaven on the South Coast. 

“Yes, Milweed?” : 

“Mr. Jackson expects to be detained in Paris for some days.” 

“Any instructions, Milweed?” : 

“That you will take the Paris call to-night, madam, as he is 
afraid he will not be able to 
reach the capital in time.” 

“Thank you, Milweed. I'll 
attend to the matter.” 

Was it a trap? Could he 
be so mean as to lay one 
for her, even if he guessed 
that she and Rupert were 
corresponding? And even if 
it were a trap, wasn’t the 
risk worth while? She 
rested her elbows on the 
desk and stared dreamily in 
front. of her. Beyond the 
gray of this business life 
arose the mirage 
for which the eyes of 
her soul were ever look- 
ing. She wanted love, 
just as every beautiful 
woman wants love; and 
no man, no matter what 
his riches, should have 
the right to bar the gates 
of love against her. 

She telephoned to 

Rupert Sylvester. She would 
keep the appointment that 
evening, although something, 
a presentiment, whispered 
that it was an appointment 
that might bring her more 
pain than pleasure. 

By four o’clock she had Jeiténi 
finished the day’s work. She ned “I 
dismissed Milweed half ‘an “4” 
hour later; the managing ‘Mall = be 
clerk who had charge of the /ong,” he said 
outer offices came for any pleasantly. 
final instructions she might 
have to give, and went back to release the staff. At five o’clock 
she was alone in the office; she looked up the trains and found 
that she would have ample time to go home to change. She was 
ready with an answer if the housekeeper should ask any questions 
—if she dared to ask any. 

And at seven-fifteen she was nearing Briquot’s restaurant. 
Already, Rupert was there. He had secured a table in an alcove 
screened with palms and far back from the orchestra, which was 
droning through a medley of waltz-tunes. The lights of the 


orchestra were shaded; there was a soft yet pungent aroma in the 
atmosphere; in all there was a reminder of the days that had 


en. 

She took her place at the table. Sylvester was whispering 
ecstatically, but she did not hear him distinctly. She had passed 
through so much mental suffering during the last three months 
that it wasn’t easy to realize that freedom, if only for a few hours, 
had come, at last. : 

“Felice! I have great news for you.” 

“For me?” 

«My book has taken a grip of the public. The whole of the 
first edition was bought up in one day.” 

“How splendid!” 

“It means so much to both of us.” 

“Yes !”—falteringly. 

“The second edition is on the press, and if it should sell like 
the first, I shall be able to demand anything—any price.’ 

“Money—money isn’t everything, Rupert.” She was beginning 
to dread money, and his reference to it offended her sense of art. 

“No, Felice, but we can’t do without it—can we?” 

“Talk to me, Rupert—not about money.” 

“You know what I would like to talk about?” 

“Let’s talk about life—real life, and youth. I’ve missed so 
much since—” 

“My poor Felice!” 

“Why, I haven’t been to Grosvenor Square since I became Mrs. 
Jackson.” 

“Sir Michael was telling me that he believed you to be happy, 
wonderfully happy. I think Mr. Jackson had been to see him.” 

“Tt is news to me.” . 

“And he paid you so many compliments that Sir Michael took 
me to task for—for not doing something more valuable than writ- 
ing poetry.” 

“Poor Rupert!” 

“I’m rich, Felice—rich in the knowledge that you, at any 
rate, can rightly appraise my work.” 

“But have I any right to do so? Tell me!” 

“Lord! Felice, don’t get narrow-minded, or I shall lose my 
faith in human nature. Where is the ogre to-night?” 

“In Paris. He is away for a few days.” 

“And you are running the business for him, in his absence?” 

“Tt’s great fun, really!” 

“Felice! Don’t try to deceive me. If I have any genius, 
it lies in being able to read the mind. You are being 
martyred.” 

“Tamed, my dear Rupert.” 

“Ah, yes! They call him the Lion-Tamer. What a reputa- 
tion! No soul above money! Felice, tell me, frankly: when 

are you going to rebel against it all?” 

“I’ve been rebelling ever since the day I was placed 
on the block in the marketplace.” 

“He must know that you can have no love for him. 
How strange some men are!” 

“Shall we talk about your book, Rupert? I was 
hoping that you were going to take me away from the 
sordidness of business, but—” 

“Why did he go to Paris?”—suddenly. 

“How should I know?” 

“Try the omelet—it’s something new, of my own 
invention.” He helped her, waving the waiter aside. 

The chiming clock at the end of the restaurant 
struck ten. Felice dropped her fork as though it were 
red-hot. 

“Rupert,”—in a scared voice,—“I have forgotten the Paris 
call—the daily call to the agent. He left instructions.” 

“Dear me! What a businesslike little woman it is! Does 
it make very much difference?” 

“It’s the principal thing of the day; he leaves it to me.” 

“Smoke! He’s a lucky man to have found a wife who 
can save him the expense of a secretary.” 

“T must go back, at once!”—rising from the table. 

“T wanted to say so much to you.” 

“Another time, Rupert. I’m—I’m nervous.” 

“Frightened?” 

“You see, he trusted me, and—” 

“Tove! You're a loyal little woman, Felice!” 

“Don’t, Rupert. That hurts.” 

“Let me go back with you. I can’t let you go alone.” 

“Very well!”—reluctantly. 

He settled the bill, and together they left the restaurant. 
was annoyed, but he did not betray it. (Continued on page 
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By MAY TERESSA HOLDER 


A manager of the Birmingham Clearing-house Association, 
Miss Ina Shepard, of Birmingham, Alabama, is unique in that 
she is the only woman, so far as is known, in the United States 
to-day holding such a position. She has put to rout the old-time 
idea that women lack business ability. Millions of dollars pass 
through her hands daily, and she has proven that women are 
often quite as capable of battling with things financial as men 
are. 

When a mere girl Miss Shepard fairly reveled in mathematics, 
the horror of most schoolgirls. It was then that she discovered 
herself possessed of a well-defined love for figures. “Readin’, 
writin’ and ’rithmetic” held no terrors for her, and her papers 
were always marked the highest; so to-day she can tell, with ease, 
a comparative increase of this year’s bank clearings over last, 
without the aid of an adding-machine or even having to count 
on her fingers. 

With a high-school education as a foundation, Miss Shepard 
took a business-college course, and via stenography reached her 
goal. First she became a stenographer for a big banking firm in 
Birmingham. Prior to assuming the duties of her present respon- 
sible position, and justified by the faith put in her by her em- 
ployers, she was made confidential clerk—which meant the devel- 
opment of a large and growing clientele who called upon her for 
expert advice in the matter of securities. Later, by a twist in 
the city’s political affairs, the Birmingham Clearing-house Asso- 
ciation was left without a manager, and Miss Shepard was elected 
to the vacancy. She has been reélected at every annual meeting 
since. 

There are about seven banks included in the Birmingham Clear- 
ing-house Association, and sums of enormous proportions are han- 
died by Miss Shepard daily; yet she has the confidence of the 
heads of all of these institutions, which marks her as a supe- 
rior type of the self-reliant, clear-brained young business woman. 
We have indeed entered upon a new era. 

The clearing-house itself, of course, is nothing new. It was 
in existence as far back as the seventeenth century. And, strange 
to say, it was originated in London by two little boys. They 
were bank-collectors and went, or were sent, from bank to bank 
to collect the money to cover the checks held by their banks. 
One day while they were at lunch, they exchanged checks of the 
same amount. This worked satisfactorily and eliminated much 
unnecessary walking. It was not long then until boys from the 
other banks learned of it, and the coffee-room where they met 
became a small clearing-house. 

At first London bankers scorned the idea and disapproved 
the practice, but later they recognized its merit, and soon an office 
was established with a man in charge. Thus an accounting sys- 
tem was inaugurated by which errors were avoided. America 
established her first clearing-house in New York in 1853. Later 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and other cities adopted 
the idea, and now nearly every city has its clearing-house; but 
Miss Shepard enjoys the distinction of being the only woman 


"Miss Shepard is & girl of Southern birth and training, Nearly 
all her ancestors were doctors or surgeons. Her father was Dr. 
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‘Miss Ina Shepard, manager of the ‘Birmingham 
Clearing-house Association. 


J. J. Shepard, a large planter. Before the Civil War her grand- 
father founded the first medical college in Alabama, known as 
Graefenburg Medical College, which was located at Dadeville, 
down in the black belt of Alabama; and which burned down the 
very year it was to have been endowed as the State medical 
college. 

Aside from being one of Birmingham’s most successful young 
business women, Miss Shepard is equally clever at tennis, is an 
expert swimmer and a most graceful equestrienne. She possesses 
a peculiarly subtle charm and graciousness. Tall, athletic in car- 
riage, with black hair blending its soft tints with dark brown eyes, 
she is a bright and shining example of the woman whose conquest 
of business follows on the heels of ambition, courage and perse- 
verance in the great realm of commercialism. These, she asserts, 
are the qualities required by the girl who aims to reach success. 

In most ways Miss Shepard is not unlike other girls. Her in- 
terest extends far beyond’ the business office, for she is handy 
with the needle, and—having a soprano voice of wide range— 
she is also musical. 

“T like everything that other people like,” says Miss Shepard, 
“__pretty clothes and good shows and outdoor games. I’ve never 
fooled around in the kitchen much, but I think I would like that 
too. I just love to work!” 


HE world do move! And few examples of the progress of 

events in this critical era are more significant than the suc- 
cess of our young American women in positions like that of Miss 
Shepard. For she—and many others in similar responsible situa- 
tions—are not so placed because no man was available for the 
vacancy, but because they have earned their status in open com- 
petition. The results of this state of affairs are of course far- 
reaching and are bound to affect every stratum of our social life. 
It would be interesting indeed if one could read what future his- 
torians will have to say of the influence of Miss Shepard and her 
successful sisters of the business world upon the development of 
these our United States. 
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PRINCESS OLGA PALEY, born on the 14th of 
December, 1865, married morganatically Grand 
Duke Paul Alexandrovitch of Russia, the youngest 
brother of Czar Alexander Ill. She bore him three 
children: Prince Vladimir Paley, who was murdered 
by the bolsheviki in August or September, 1918, and 
two daughters, the Princesses Irene and Nathalie. She 
was for some months imprisoned together with her hus- 
band, first in their own palace of Tsarskoe Selo, then in 
the Smolny Institute, and later on in the fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, from which the Grand Duke was 
taken with three of his cousins and shot by the bolshe- 
viki, after having been terribly tortured. 

The Princess was set. at liberty, and contrived to make 
her gomene abroad, where she had sent her-daughters 
during the first months of the Revolution. This per- 
sonal account of her adventures was written for her 
intimate friend Madame Y ., the widow of a Russian diplo- 
mat, now living at the Hague, and it is published to-day 
with her consent. Princess Paley is now living with her 
two daughters in Italy; her health has been entirely 
shattered by the terrible experiences she has had to go 
through. This is the first account of the manner in 
which the former Imperial family of Russia was treated 
by the bolsheviki, written by one of its members, which 
has reached this country. 


HEN Emperor Nicholas II was brought back a prisoner 
to Tsarskoe Selo, we discussed with my husband, 
Grand Duke Paul, the question as to whether he was to make 
an attempt to see him or not. We decided at last to wait for 
a while. The deposed sovereign had never cared much for his 
_ uncle, and the Rasputin affair, with the part taken by Dima 
(the young Grand Duke Dmitri, son of Grand Duke Paul) in 
it, had naturally set the Empress against us. My husband 
thought therefore that his presence might only remind Nicholas 
TI of unpleasant things, and thought it better not to ask for an 
interview with him. 
But later on we heard through private sources of information 
that the provisional government intended to exile the Imperial 
family in some spot or other in Siberia;. Tobolsk was not 





mentioned at first. My husband made up his mind that it 

would be cowardly to allow his nephew to depart without try- 

ing at least to convey to him his sympathy, and he applied to 

Kerensky for permission to visit the former Emperor. This, 

rather to our surprise, was immediately granted; but when the 
Grand Duke arrived at the Alexander Palace and asked to be ad- 
mitted to the presence of the sovereign, the latter declined the 
interview, and simply dispatched Count Benckendorff to my 
husband with an excuse, based on the ill health of the Empress. 
So far I know, no member of the Imperial family, during the 
whole of the five and a half months that Nicholas remained a 
prisoner at Tsarskoe, saw him or had the opportunity to exchange 
impressions with him, either in conversation or through the 
medium of correspondence, with the sole exception of the Empress 


The widow of Grand 

Duke Paul here writes 

the true story of his 
tragic death. 
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Mother, whose letters from the Crimea were regylarly de- 
livered to her son. 

Through those same sources of information to which I have 
already alluded, we heard that the departure of the Emperor 
was fixed for the 15th of August. It was to take place in the 
very early hours of the morning, and I went to the station, 
with my elder daughter, in the hope of catching a glimpse of the 
unhappy family from the distance. But we did not succeed, 
because we were rudely driven away by an officer on guard 
with an order to make ourselves scarce, coupled with the brutal 
remark that this was not the time for sentimentalities, and 
that no one not in possession of an order from the provisional 
government could be allowed to approach the precincts of the 
railway station. This was the first time when I made to myself 
the remark that times must be changed indeed when a mem- 
ber of the Imperial family could not obtain an entrance in 
any place he wished. 

Later on we heard that the departure had taken place very 
quietly, and that the exiles looked cheerful and even happy, 
the Empress openly saying that she was sick of Tsarskoe and 
all its associations, and glad to be taken somewhere else, It 

was said afterward that neither she nor the Emperor had known 
that they were about to be transferred to Tobolsk, and that they 
had believed they were being taken to Livadia in the Crimea. 
But I do not believe this, because we were reliably informed that 
Kerensky, when he came to warn Nicholas II of the decision taken 
in regard to him by the government, had informed him at the 
same time of the place chosen for his future residence; and con- 
sidering that the family took away with them all that they 
possessed in the way of warm clothes and furs, this seems to have 
been really the case. 
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About two weeks after the departure of the Emperor and his 
family, we were surprised one morning, with the Grand Duke, 
with the announcement that an officer who had suddenly appeared 
with a company of soldiers in the grounds of the small palace 
where we lived in Tsarskoe, asked to see us both. My husband, 
after having given the order to introduce him, merely locked at 
me and made the remark, “They have come to put me under 
arrest.” 

This proved to be the case. The officer in question acquainted 
us with the decision of the government to place us under arrest 
in our own house, without permission to leave it, even for a stroll 
in the gardens, without escort. He also informed us that a like 
Measure was being taken in regard to Grand Duke Michael 
Alexandrovitch and his consort, Countess Brassov, at Gatchina, 
where they had lived since the Revolution in the apartments of 
the Empress Mother. Our apartments and papers were not 


| - searched, but sentries were put before our doors, and we were 


made to feel we were no longer free, able to go about as we liked. 
When. we found ourselves alone za 
with the Grand Duke in the evening, 
we discussed the situation, and de- 
cided that we ought to try to destroy 
certain papers which we had kept un- 
til then, some of which referred to 
the Rasputin affair. But it was a 
difficult matter to do it. It was sum- 
mer, and if we had lighted a fire, it 
would at once have been noticed by 
our guards, who most likely would 
have interfered. Then, again, most 
of these documents were in the Grand 
Duke’s study, which did not com- 
municate with the bedrooms. At last 
I suggested that I should conceal as 
many as I could on my own person, 
and then proceed to the lavatory, 
where I would dispose of them. This 
I succeeded in doing, difficult as it 
was, and the more so that I was-not 


at all sure of my own maid, who, I feared, was a spy in the service 
of the government—which, later on, she really turned out to be. 
But it took me three days to get rid of this mass of unnecessary 
evidence against the former Emperor,—which we felt that it 
would be mean not to destroy, now that he had fallen so low,— 
and both the Grand Duke and myself breathed more freely after 
we had done it. 


T first our captivity was not very irksome, and we even got 

permission to see some of our relatives. Grand Duke Cyril, 
who with his wife was living very quietly in Finland, came twice to 
visit us, and we heard regularly from Michael Alexandrovitch and 
the latter’s consort, who behaved extremely well all through 
this tragedy, and of whom it is impossible to speak otherwise than 
with words of praise. Then, as events advanced and time went 
on, our captivity became closer and closer. As each officer in 
command of the detachment of soldiers set to watch us was 
changed, his successor appeared to receive stricter and stricter 
instructions, and at last I received one morning the visit of a 
commissary from the government who came to ask me for my 
diamonds and pearls, which he declared were part of the property 
of the state, coming partly as they did from the late Empress 
Marie Alexandrovna, my husband’s mother. 

Luckily for me, I had sent these jewels, together with a large 
sum of money, abroad a few days before the Revolution, which 
we felt was in the air, and against the surprises of which my 
husband wanted to guarantee himself. I could therefore truly 
reply that I had no jewels in my possession, except a few things 
of relatively small value which belonged to me personally, and 
which had been in my possession before my marriage with the 
Grand Duke. I was then told that in dispatching my pearls and 
diamonds to a foreign country I had committed a crime for 
which I would be called to account. To this threat I could only 
reply that I was ready to defend my conduct before any court. 

The matter ended there, at least for the moment, but this 
incident had excited all our apprehensions, and the Grand Duke 
| began to urge on me the advisability of applying for a permit to 

go to France or to England with our daughters. He would remain 

| in Russia to face all possibilities, and also to be near our son 
Viadimir, who was still at the front, though expected back in 
Petrograd within a few days, having been deprived of his com- 
mission by the provisional government. 


I refused to be parted from my husband. I could not have 
lived abroad with the knowledge that I had left him exposed 
to such dangers, and I told him so. But I considered the possi- 
bility of sending our daughters somewhere where they would be 
safer than with us, whose position was daily becoming more 
difficult, not to say desperate. I determined to write to Kerensky, 
who was still in power, and to ask him for passports for my 
girls. It. might not lead to anything, but it was worth trying. 
To my surprise the permission was immediately granted, under one 
express: condition, that: Irene and Nathalie were only to go to 
France, Italy or Switzerland, and under no pretext whatever to 
England. The officer who brought us this message added sig- 
nificantly that if it became known they had not conformed with 
these instructions, and had set foot on English soil, both my 
husband and myself would be shot immediately. 

We were so happy at the thought that our beloved children 
would soon be out of the many dangers with which we knew 
ourselves surrounded, that we joyfully promised everything that 

was asked from us, and I began to 
make immediate preparations for the 
girls’ journey. It was terrible to 
have to part from them, with almost 
the certitude that we should never 
see them again, because everything 
seemed so dark about: us that we 
were wondering whether we should 
ever be enabled to leave Russia our- 
selves. But we felt that we were 
acting wisely, and so one autumn 
afternoon, we parted from them. We 
had friends who undertook to escort 
them across the frontier, but the 
little girls still felt the solemnity of 
the hour, and twelve-year-old Natha- 
lie cried bitterly. In spite of my 
entreaties I had not been permitted 
to accompany the travelers to the 
Finland station. I was under arrest, 

reminded me, and could not be 

allowed to leave the house in Tsarskoe Selo. 

On the day preceding the children’s departure, I received a man 
who had asked to see me, under the pretext that he was a 
messenger from Kerensky. He informed me that if I wanted to 
send abroad with my daughters any valuables or money, instruc- 
tions would be given at the frontier not to molest them or search 
them. “As a friend,” he added, “the Minister President advises 
you to make use of this opportunity. In times like the present 
no one knows or can be certain of what will happen on the next 
day.” Of course I thanked the messenger, but I would never have 
dreamt of exposing my children to the danger of traveling with 
jewels or valuables which it was forbidden to export. I therefore 
replied that I had nothing to send away, and had far too much 
respect for the law to desire to break it in any way. To this 
day I do not know whether this man came really from Kerensky 
or not. 

In about ten days we heard that the children had safely crossed 
the frontier into Sweden, and we breathed freely again. They, at 
least, were in safety, and out of the way of possible harm. As 
for us, we could only wait with patience for the morrow. 


UR son had joined us. He was just about to conclude his 

twenty-first year, a beautiful, tall fellow, clever and talented, 
the one being I loved most on earth after his father—whom, indeed, 
I feel now I loved too much, because my feelings for him were 
akin to worship of his whole person, and God always punishes 
us when we entirely forget Him for one of His creatures. My 
splendid son, my brave, my delightful and charming boy! I can 
see him come in with his bright smile, and the eager look of 
joyful anticipation his face always wore whenever he returned to 
me after an absence. I can see it all, and then I remember the 
cruel death, the lingering martyrdom, and the uncertainty which 
attended it all and made it so much more bitter, and I feel tempted 
to question the decrees of Providence for having allowed such an 
awful thing to take place, as the slaying in cold blood of this 
cherished child of mine who had never harmed anyone in the world 
during his short life. 

When Vladimir arrived at Tsarskoe Selo, the Grand Duke and 
myself both felt as if a ray of sunshine had entered into our lives. 
And yet the news which he brought to us was anything but cheer- 
ful.. Things at the front were going from bad to worse. We had 
no longer an army, because the hordes that had fled so shamefully 
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at Tarnopol and elsewhere could not be called an army. The 
country was tired of the war; the peasants were asking what was 
the good of having a revolution, if this revolution did not win for 
them the two things which they craved—peace, and more land to 
till. The whole system of. transportation of the country had 
broken down, and the destruction that had followed. upon it wes 
pregnant with the most serious consequences, In Petrograd the 
powers of anarchy were gaining ground with each day that passed, 
and the provisional government was showing itself weaker and 
weaker to cope with them. Bolshevism had already come to the 
front, and in a few days was to score its first great triumph by 
the overthrow of the Kerensky administration, 


N Tsarskoe Selo vague rumors reached us as to what was going 
I on in the capital. At first Vladimir was allowed to circulate 
freely between it and our place, but soon this was forbidden him, 
and he was invited to consider himself under arrest with us. 

Strange to say, we did not attach to the first victory of Lenine 
and Trotzky the importance we ought to have awarded to it. 
The whole thing appeared to us in the light of a comic opera. It 
seemed impossible that a common little fellow like him could be- 
come dictator in our country. His appearance was but an incident 
in the drama, could not be anything else, and the good sense of the 
nation would take the upper hand sooner or later. 

The next thing which we heard was that Grand Duke Michael 
had been transferred to Perm in the Urals by the order of the 
new government. They had at first sent him there alone, but 
later on his wife asked and obtained permission to join him there, 
together with their two boys. What has become of them, I do not 
know to this day. 

Then Grand Duchess Elizabeth Feodorovna was also carried 
away from her lovely convent in Moscow to some Ural village, 
and the three sons of our cousin, Grand Duchess Elizabeth 
Mavrikievna, widow of Grand. Duke Constantine, were also 
banished to some remote Siberian spot, under the pretext that 
they would be safer there than anywhere else. This last measure 
horrified us. These young men had gone over to the cause of the 
Revolution with complete good faith. They were perhaps the 
worthiest members of the Imperial family, had been brought up 
by their distinguished father on entirely democratic lines, and had 
made themselves extremely popular not only in the army, but 
among the working population of Petrograd, with which they were 
well acquainted. One used to meet them everywhere riding in 
tramcars like the simplest of moujiks and mingling freely with the 
people, whose wants they seemed to take to heart with all the 
impetuosity of their young and ardent characters. Yet they were 
banished from Russia under the pretext that they were dangerous 
to the prosperity of the state. I would like to know how. 

On the day which followed their departure, their mother, Grand 
Duchess Elizabeth Mavrikievna, came to see me. She was weep- 
ing profusely, and told me that she had no hope of ever seeing 
her sons again, that in any case the Revolution would take years 
before it settled down into something which might be called a 
reasonable government, and that she was neither young enough 
nor healthy enough to hope to live through them. She had her- 
self obtained permission to go abroad with her sister-in-law, 
Dowager Queen Olga of Greece, her two daughters and two 
youngest boys, and she was about to leave for Switzerland. She 
kissed me most affectionately, and we cried together for a long 
time. All these partings were so many wrenchings in which some- 
thing of our past life was carried away. 

The Imperial family in Petrograd had dwindled 
in number considerably. When Elizabeth 
Mavrikievna had left, there remained but her 
brother-in-law, Grand Duke Dmitri Constanti- 
novitch, their two cousins Nicholas and George 
Michailovitch, my husband and our son Vladimir 
to represent it. Nicholas Michailovitch was once 
called by the Empress Alexandra, the Philippe 
Egalité of the Romanoffs. He was the most in- 
telligent and remarkable personality among them, 
and having always lived the life of any private 
gentleman of medns, we thought that to him at 
least no harm could possibly occur. 

Winter had by that time set in. Fuel was 
scarce, and we had to economize on gas and 
electricity. Food also could not be got easily, 
and we began to feel the pinch of famine in an 
acute manner. But we made fun of our minor 
miseries. And then one day the first of the blows 
which were‘ to destroy all my earthly happiness 





fell on me, and my beloved son Vladimir was 
arrested. 

It happened one afternoon, when a deputa- 
tion of soldiers led by two officers, and a 
strong detachment of police, arrived in our 
palace and signified to-us the order of the 
Soviet (one did not speak of a government 
any longer) to deport our boy to erm. The 
Grand Duke said nothing. He knew that 
there was nothing to say, but I implored the 
head of the commission—for so they called 
it—to refer again for orders to Smolny. It seemed to me that 
there must be a mistake. Why should they wish to exile a boy 
who had done nothing, and who besides did not stand in the line 
of succession to the now vacant throne? But the man laughed 
in my face, and showed me the order, which distinctly said that 
Prince Vladimir Paley was to be taken to the Nicholas railway 
station, and from thence to Akhtyrsk, near Perm; and he added, 
sarcastically: “He wont be lonely there; other members of his 
family are also there.” 

I took my son in my arms, and blessed him. The Grand Duke 
did the same. We did not dare to look at each other, for fear of 
breaking down, but Vladimir knew what we felt. He bore him- 
self bravely, and hurriedly packed a few things together to take 
with him. I accompanied him until they told me that I could 
not go any farther. He looked back at me. “Good-by, Mother,” 
he said. And that was all. We parted thus, never, never to see 
each other in this world again. 

After Vladimir had been taken away, a heavy mantle of gloom 
fell on my husband and myself. We were almost afraid to say 
to each other all that we feared, and we knew that we had 
nothing to hope for. Russia was being destroyed under our eyes, 
= we found ourselves powerless to save her or to help our- 
selves. 


HRISTMAS had come and gone, and the new year had begun 

in silence and tears; a tragic year it was to prove. It was 
March, and a mild one. The snow had begun to thaw, and dur- 
ing dinner I remarked to the Grand Duke that perhaps spring 
would be early for once, and relieve the misery of the poorer part 
of the people who had not sufficient money to buy fuel to heat 
themselves. I had not finished: my words when we heard the 
sound of violent knocking at the door of the palace, which was 
always carefully shut by our jailers as soon as dusk had fallen. 

“What can it be?” asked my husband, who got up from the 
table to go and see. He was met at the door of the next room 
by a detachment of about twenty soldiers, drunken for the most 
part, who all began to speak at once, and with whom the officer 
in charge of our persons was trying to expostulate as well as 
he could. The Grand Duke turned to me and speaking in French, 
remarked with that keen sense of ridicule which never left him 
even in the most tragic moments: “Doesn’t this remind you of 
the picture we saw in Livourne?” It was an engraving which 
had hung in the room we ‘had occupied immediately after our 
marriage, and which represented the arrest of some aristocrats 
during the great French Revolution. Its close relationship to our 
own experiences had forcibly struck him. 

At last one of the invaders of our peace and home managed 
to explain himself, and he exhibited an order signed by Trotzky, 
commanding his Red Guards, as they were already called, to 
arrest both my husband and myself, and to 
bring us under a strong escort to Smolny, where 
the new government had established its head- 
quarters. 

I asked for a few minutes’ delay to get to- 
gether a few things which I thought I might want 
in prison, because by that time I no longer 
doubted where we were to go, and the man rudely 
refused it, saying that all I needed was a warm 
coat. But the officer who up to that moment 
had been in command of our guard proved more 
human, and with the remark, “Why, man, you 
forget she is a woman, and requires some frills 
and furbelows wherever she goes,” induced him 
to give me as well as the Grand Duke an hour 
to get ready. I hastened to my room, where 
I was followed by two men who remained stand- 
ing before me with fixed bayonets the whole 
time that I was making my preparations, When 
I asked my maid to a me, the woman simply. 
laughed in my face. (Continued on page 88) 
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N the day when the peace whistles blew,. it is on record 

that the only people who remained at their work were the 
engineer at the power-house and old Mrs. Divine, who happened 
to have an extra-large washing and could not afford to leave it. 

That was a big day in Dyer, and excitement ran high. How- 
ever, three months later when Ann Caldwell came home, there 
were three pulses which beat rapidly enough to make up for the 
rest of the population. But to appreciate this, it is necessary to 
know Dyer. ei 

The main street, which has its beginning in a pretty country 
road lined with tall cottonwoods and macadamized so scientifically 
that it is the joy of all motorists, crosses the tracks at the station 

drops one into the city limits almost without warning. Here 
the gravel changes to asphalt and the road guides instruct: 

“Dyer: Proceed straight through on Main Street, turn left 
at school along asphalt, taking left fork at end of pavement, 
35.05 miles.” 

The “35.05 miles” is more or less cryptical unless one is going 
somewhere or has come from somewhere. As a matter of fact, 
in this instance the distance refers to the angling road which 
tourists follow coming out from the city, for Dyer, please under- 
stand, is near enough to a metropolis to enable half of the male 
population to commute daily and the rest to absorb its big ideas. 
On Wednesday and Saturday fully half of the feminine popula- 
tion goes cityward to revel in the matinée and on rare occasions 
to enjoy luncheon with its husbands. So Dyer, fresh with the 
scent of the country, is smoky with city lore and city habits, To 
its credit be. it said that the maids always serve at the left hand 
of its diners and do not carry trays in the private homes. They 
demand twelve dollars a week and+the use of the piano in some 
instances. Dyer, to use a trite but convincing expression, is filthy 
with moneyed inhabitants, big-city ideas, and a lot of mighty 
nice people who break their backs, figuratively speaking, to keep 
‘up with each other. 

But to go back to Main Street. The 12:15 train from the 
city stirred the dust of this same Main Street as it crossed and 
came to a stop. A savory odor floated about the last car, which 
.was the diner, while from its front end there was discharged a 
miscellaneous assortment of passengers, five in all, four of them 
inconsequential and the fifth Ann Caldwell. Down Main Street, 
under the canopy of green which touched over the center of the 
street, came the town taxicab which meets all trains except those 
from which the traveler may particularly desire conveyance. Joe 
was late, as usual, and the four inconsequential passengers disre- 
garded the lack of transportation. Ann, however, met him with 
a smile which claimed him forever as her slave. Ten minutes’ hot 
work with her baggage and they were off up Main Street, the 
smile still lighting the face of the girl as her quick eye took in 
the houses and the green lawns and the blooming syringas. For 


her it was home. 
know her. 

Twenty-five years before this memorable day she had started 
her career with a few lusty yells. She had been yelling ever since, 
in a way, but even a hoydenish girl, pretty, without conceit, can 
achieve things if she tries. This particular Ann had started life 
as the ugly duckling. She had climbed trees and startled the 
natives in more ways than one. When her skirts dropped to her 
shoe-tops, the same natives who had called her a tomboy, declared 
that she was “original,” which even in artistic circles of the 
highest order is regarded as something of a compliment. 

Some, of course, could not forget that Ann had set fire to old 
Mrs. Bixbee’s dress with a magnifying glass when she was twelve — 
years old. ‘ 

Of course, had the incident not happened in church, it might 
have been forgivable. A few of the boys, now attired in manly 
long trousers and given to talcum powder in large and disgusting 
quantities, had not forgotten that she had staged an outdoor play © 
entitled “Adam and Eve,” which had resulted rather disastrously, 
and after which neither she nor “Adam” Leffingale, aged ten, had 
been particularly keen about sitting down for a day or two: 

It was more or less with this reputation that Ann Caldwell 
came back to Dyer. Perhaps it was these things which brought 
to her lips a smile more adorable than she could have devised 
voluntarily. But certain it was that when the purring motor 
slowed down to turn the corner, there was something about that 
smile which drew Dave Agnew from his position behind the barred 
bank-cage to the front door in time to take a deep breath and 
wave at the little lady who whirled by. 

Perhaps it was the same thing which caused Frank Glenn to 
stand at the window of his real-estate office, wave once and go 
back to his work with a quicker heart-action than he had ex- 
perienced in many a day. Even—and later you will know why— 
Peter, who was on his way to the city, stopped dead in his tracks 
just above the interurban station, removed his hat, replaced it — 
and rubbing his hands thoughtfully, went on his way in a pleasant | 
sort of daze. 

Ann was home. On her right wrist there dangled a silver chain 
and a metal disk, the reverse of which bore an engraved counter- 
part of the lines on her thumb. Ann had driven an ambulance for 
many long months, and in the largest of the three trunks which 
awaited the services of Harry, the expressman, was a blue uniform 
with three gold chevrons—one for each six months of overseas 
service. 

Because of Ann— 

Frank Glenn stared at the open ledger before him for a minute, 
then.put on his hat and walked briskly around the corner to the 
bank. 

“Peter, hat in hand, turned into the bank instead of proc 


But to appreciate Ann, like Dyer, you must 
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down Main Street to the station, as he had fully intended to do. 
The one-twenty train did not carry him to the city. 

With the privilege of charter members, both men opened the 
door at the rear of the bank railing and walked in. Dave Agnew 
sat before his desk and stared at the calendar. 

“Well,” said Frank, “she’s home.” 

“Ann’s back,” said Peter. 

Dave swung around in his chair and looked at his two guests. 

“She is a woman,” said Frank solemnly. 

“She’s a peach,” observed Dave. 

“I can remember,” said Peter, “when she was still a little 

irl.” 
. “Oh, Lord!” sighed Frank. 

“The morgue is busy again,”—sarcastically, from Dave. 

“Going to call on her sometime,” promised Frank. 

“So’m I,” said Dave. 

“I suppose she is quite silly,”—from Peter. 

“You're a fool,” said Dave. 

“Anyway,” explained Frank, “her father left her enough to 
keep her from worrying.” 

“What difference does that make?” asked Peter. 

“At least it wouldn’t be like marrying Betty Divine,’ observed 
Dave. x 

“What she has is nothing,” returned Peter. “What she is, is 
everything.” 

“She’s a peach,” answered Frank. 

“I think she’s probably a flirt,” observed Peter. 
“But Lordy she’s sure seen things over there!” 

“Humph!” ejaculated Dave. 

“You’re dead from the neck. up,” accused Frank. 

“Maybe not,” said Peter, cautiously. “I can see 
the makings of a wonderful woman. You know, 
I’ve read a lot about her since she left for war.” 

“Newspapers lie.” 

“Not about her,” said Peter, undaunted. “These 
were her own letters.” 

“We read ’em,” said Dave. 

“That air raid, for example,” said Peter, reminis- 
cently, “when they were back in the rest camp and 
one of the bombs dropped on the hospital. They 
say she drove that ambulance for fifty hours without 
a stop for food. Must be something to sucha girl.” 

“Best dancer that ever lived,” subscribed Dave. 

“’Member when she had her coming-out party,” 
testified Peter. “Prettiest girl there. Thought I was 
in love with her then.” 

“I was,” admitted Dave. 

“T have been ever since.” said Frank, reluctantly. 





“Three of us,” 
said Peter. 
“Triangle,” said 
Frank and Dave. = 
A long silence. “Nh 
“I’m going to see he BS Pe 
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to-morrow __ night,” 
promised Frank. 
“And last, but not 
Jeast,” | announced 
Peter, “I shall pay 
my respects on- 
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“This is serious, 
said Frank. 


“I am,” admitted 































vised which could have been nearly at odds with that of Ann 
rage without a shadow of a doubt it would have been 
eter’s. 

The three men had known each other from the days when they 
graduated from rompers into short trousers. Each had felt an 
affection for the other two quite out of keeping with the way men 
usually feel about each other. Each had acquired success in a 
manner entirely out of keeping with the apparent limitations of 
the town, but all three were possessed of city qualities which 
they had absorbed from the near-by metropolis. It is significant 
that they never had compared notes as to their varied success, 
but Dave knew. From his position in the bank he often had 
marveled at the similarity in the three fortunes. For Peter, with 
his farms and his apparent shiftlessness and lack of routine, had 
acquired just about as much money as had Dave with his shrewd 
banker’s intuitiveness. As for Frank, the real-estate business had 
languished for years, during which time he had picked up, with 
loans at the bank, most of the available land around Dyer. The 
coming of several factories had boomed real estate, with the result 
that his fortune had swollen to a size so nearly equal to Dave’s 
and Peter’s that it was the joke of those who had access to the 
bank’s books. 

“Three of us!” observed Dave, after his visitors had departed. 
“T fell in love with that girl when she went away, and I'll marry 
her if it takes every cent 
I’ve got.” 

Frank ambled back to 
his office in a meditative 
mood. 

“A man’d never lack 
for excitement if he 
married Ann,” he said 
to himself. ‘“She’s a 
mighty good sort.” 

And Peter whispered 
to himself: “Make a 
wonderful woman in a 
few years—when she 
gets over being silly. She 
uses her eyes too much,” 
he added, sagely. 

But Ann, back in the 
big house where once her 
father and mother had 
lived in the ponderous 
state which their social 
position in Dyer had de- 
manded, sat at her dress- 
ing table and regarded 
‘=~ her face carefully in the 
mirror. 

“Dave likes money,” 
she told herself. “Frank 
likes speed, and Peter— 
well, Peter is just plain 
hopeless.” 

After which, with 
malice aforethought, she 
speculated as to which 
would call first. 

Of course, you must 
understand that Peter 
and Dave and Frank 
knew Ann of old. The 
little girl in high school 
had provoked more than 
one open fight between 
the trio, but the taste of 
that first stage of puppy 





“Nice to have you 
home,’’ observed Peter 
rather carefully. “Are 
you glad— particularly?” 
“Missed you dreadfully,” 
admitted Peter. 





Dave. 

“But we are all 
good friends,” pro- 
tested Peter. 

“Tt’s her fault,” 
grudgingly admitted 
Dave. 

“Too wonderful,” 
said Frank. 

Peter shook his head. Peter was just a 
little bit foxy. The other two regarded him 
as slow. Peter was slow. But he was sure. 
If there had ever been a temperament de- 
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love had lingered. They 
had watched the sum- 
mers as they came and went in Dyer, and had seen Main 
Street arched with green and stripped by the ruthless hand of 
Fall many times. None of the three had ever forgotten. When 
Ann went away, brave in her motor-corps uniform, they had 
worshiped her as they would have a departing son. They had 
waited for her return, in a sort of speechless awe at her achieve- 
ments, Each, in the sacred sanctity of his own home, had lived 
for the day when she would come back. Now she was home. 
Frank and Dave and Peter, the faithful trio, knew that the battle 
was on. And it was. 
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Evening came to Dyer with a pleasant softness that empha- 
sized the beauty of the summer. Westward, across the river 
and above the bank of green which resembled a low-hung moun- 
tain, a blood-red sun sank slowly but certainly to its rest. Fleecy 
clouds in the east were tipped with gold—and Dyer prepared for 
its evening’s festivities, which included a “movie” and the cool 
inviting roads countryward for those who had machines. 

Dave dressed with unusual care. His approach to the old Cald- 
well home, which had been opened and prepared for Ann following 
her telegraphic instructions, was well timed and wel) executed. 
Ann met him with outstretched hands and led him to a comfort- 
able wicker armchair where he lolled indolently and proceeded to 
feast his eyes on the girl who regarded him quizzically. 

‘ “The flowers are beautiful,” she said, waving a slim hand toward 
the big bowls of peonies which decorated the porch. “Thank you.” 

“What flowers?” asked Dave. 

“Oh!” said Ann. “I thought you might have sent them.” 

“T might have,” admitted Dave, almost grimly, “but I didn’t.” 

It was just a little bit difficult to get started. He had courted 
Ann violently in the days before the war, but somehow her absence 
had seemed to put a little barrier between them. Days were when 
Dave had felt he had a perfect right to hold Ann’s hand. When 
she had started off for Flanders’ fields, he had kissed her a tender 
good-by. Now, for the life of him, he could only sit and stare 
at her. 

“It’s mighty good to have you home again,” he finally ventured. 
“You—you are just a little strange to me.” As he spoke, he tried 
to tell her with his eyes and his expression something of the 
tumult which her presence provoked in him. 

“J think we have all changed,” replied Ann, and her eyes were 
far away. “Those who went over there, I know, have changed. 
And those who stayed here—well, it is natural that they too should 
be different. In fact,” she added, “everything is different.” 

“Everything?” 

Ann would have flushed with the significance of this retort in 
days gone by. Now she only nodded soberly, and remarked: 

“Different only in that I am more serious, perhaps, and maybe 
just a little bit less—flirty: Was that what you meant?” 


Dave swallowed hard. 

“I meant—I mean,”—he took a deep breath—“I mean, is 
everything different between us? Before you went away, I rather 
me ll I mean—that you cared, just a little bit. Do 
you 

“Dave, I'll think you are making love to me, if you keep that 
up. 

“I am,” admitted Dave. “I’ve loved you for so many years— 
ever since you were a little girl and we used to fight to see who 
would carry home your books from school. I still love you, Ann, 
and I can’t wait any longer before I tell you. I have waited— 
so long, while you were doing splendid things over there. But 
you are home now—and I want you to—marry me.” 

Surely this was a different Ann! 

“Before I answer you, Dave,” said Ann, quite solemnly, “I want 
to tell you how I feel—inside. Something has happened there, 
Dave, in the way I feel. Truly, I am restless, discontented. I 
don’t know what I want to do. Before this thing all ha 
I used to be able to let to-morrow take care of itself. Now 
must think, and I can’t think quite clearly just yet. I feel just as 
=o different—as if I were somebody else.” 

“ ut—”’ 

“No, Dave.” - 

“But you haven’t said—no?” 

“Do you want me to? I shall have to, if I answer you now.” 

Dave looked miserably off down the street. 

“T’ll wait,” he replied. 

Then they talked of the war and the town and her friends, and 
Dave said good night, very quietly, and went home. 

“I think,” said Ann to herself that night as she sat before her 
dressing table and stared at three photographs lined up before her, 
“TI think, Dave and Frank and Peter, that you are all mighty nice 
boys—but—” 

And then came Frank the following evening. His approach to 
the hospitable front porch was just as faultless as had been Dave's. 
His welcome was just as warm, except that, unsatisfied with one 
hand, he had taken both of Ann’s and pressed them fervently. 

“You look like a million dollars,” he told Ann, and his obvious 

sincerity brought a sparkle to her eyes. 
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“You're prettier than ever,” said Frank. “In fact, 
you are quite sweet enough to kiss.” 

And before she could dodge, he had kissed her and 
stood laughing at her confusion. 

“Don’t tell me that we are going to have to get 
acquainted all over again,” he scolded. “If you do, I 
shall certainly kiss you again.” 

“Isn’t once enough?” 

Frank shook his head. 

“Not these days,” he replied. “You see I’ve been on 
starvation wages for so long—ever since the day you 
went away.” 

“Ts that true?” 

“Haven't had a single tiny little kiss since I kissed 
you good-by,” said Frank. 

ame “ not slowing up with age, Frank,” said Ann. 

“ ot fad 

“And I am glad to see you.” 

“Not half so happy about it as I am.” This more 
soberly. 

“T <a expected to find you married—or at least 


ee one—but I’m going to be—both.” 
“ce o! 

“Surest thing you know.” 

“Who’s the girl, Frank? Is she nice?” 

“The very loveliest girl in the world.” 

“Her name—” A slightly troubled note was per- 
ceptible in her voice. 

“Ann!” 





“Oho! You too, Brutus?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing. By the way, I liked the flowers.” 

“What flowers?” 

“Oh!” said Ann. “I don’t know what I’m talking 
about. Somehow I got the idea that you had sent me 
these peonies. Aren’t they beautiful?” 

“Hum!” said Frank. “Wish I had thought of it. 
7 weren't talking about flowers.” 

“ 0 % : 

“You know we weren’t. Ann, I’ve loved you ever 
since the days when we boys used to fight to carry home 
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your books from school. I’ve missed you—and I want you. I 


want you to marry me, Ann. Will you?” 

For a long time Ann scrutinized her guest. Like a thousand 
other girls whom moonlight and canoes and dances and youth 
itself had affected, Ann had had her flirtations. Her hand was 
soft and thrilling to hold when the moonlight sparkled on the 
water, and her lips had been warm when she held them up to be 
kissed at the end of many pleasant evenings before she had be- 
come so—different. Oh, 


“Oh, Peter!” said Ann. 
“What?” 


“Nothing,” said Ann. “Sit down.” 

“Nice to have you home,” observed Peter rather carefully. 

“Are you glad—particularly?” 

“Missed you dreadfully,” admitted Peter, almost painfully. 

“Why?” 

“Cause,” said Peter, leaning forward slightly. ; 
Palm touching palm, he 











yes, Dave and Frank and g 
Peter all had kissed her 
through the various stages 
of the youthful love-mak- 
ing. All three had held her 
hand in those blissful days 
before the war—and all 
three had loved her with a 
clean, wholesome love. 
Ann’s feelings naturally had 
been varied. Of course, 
long ago the world had 
abandoned the idea that to 
be kissed is to be engaged 
and to be engaged is to be 
married. For the world of 
young folks had learned 
well that there is many a 
slip ’twixt the cup and the 








lip. 
“You haven’t said ai | 
word,” said Frank inter- | 


rupting her reverie. 
“And I’m not going to,” =| 
said Ann. 
“You mean—”’ 
“That I must think.” 
“Oh!” said Frank. 
“Please!” Ann’s voice 
was troubled. It suddenly 
occurred to her that she 
was dealing with men—men 
to whom her decision might 
mean almost anything— 
everything. How could she 
decide? The race had been 
run so evenly—but there 
was Peter yet to be heard 
from. Of course, thought 
Ann, Peter would stumble 
in, repeat the usual request 
and remind her about the 
days when he had carried 
her school-books. 





was slowly rubbing his 
hands together—quite a 
characteristic trait of Peter’s 
when he was thinking hard. 
His hungry gaze feasted on 
Ann. 

“Woman’s reason,” ob- 
served Ann, sagely. 

“Shall I tell you why, 
really?” asked Peter. 

“And now,” said Ann 
triumphantly, “you are go- 
ing to tell me that you love 
me, that you have loved me 
ever since you and the other 
boys used to fight to see 
who would carry my books 
home from school. And 
you want me to marry you. 
And when I wont say yes, 
you are going to tell me 
that you thought I really 
cared for you because I 
kissed you good-by the way 
I did.” 

Peter slowly leaned back, 
his face suffused with an 
embarrassed red. Once, 
twice, he tried to speak and 
failed miserably. The mor- 
tification which he felt, he 
showed quite plainly, and 
suddenly Ann found herself 
chagrined because she had 
spoken and then angry be- 
cause she was chagrined. 

“You are very mistaken,” 
said Peter finally, with dig- 
nity. “I had no intention 
whatever of asking you to 
marry me. I had no inten- 
tion of telling you that I 
love you. As a matter of 
fact I am not sure that I do 


With her manicure -scissors 
Ann held each of the three 
marbles over the flame until it 
was smoked to an ebony hue. 























“Tf only,” said Ann to 
herself, “two of them would 
disappear, it would be easier—much easier to decide.” For then 
either she would know that the one who was left was the one 
she loved, or she would miss one of the two who went away so 
badly that she would appreciate what his presence meant to her. 

“Let me get used to being home,” she pleaded. “You know 
we have always been such good friends. Please don’t urge me— 
now. 

“Of course not,” replied Frank, almost brusquely. “You see I 
really thought you cared more than you do, perhaps. The day 
you went away—” 

“TI know,” said Ann. “But you had kissed me before then.” 

“But not—in the same way,” replied Frank, with feeling. 

And a moment later he was gone. 

Came Wednesday night, and with it Peter. Peter’s step grew 
more reluctant as he neared the goal of his evening’s walk. 
was waiting for him, on the top step, and with a little blue dress 
and a rather weird Oriental hat with a wide brim. Oh, yes! In 
Dyer the girls wore hats when they sat on the porch of an eve- 


ning! 
"Hello, Peter.” 


“Hello, Ann.” 

He came up the steps with a deliberate stride, shook hands 
rather formally. 

“Thanks so much for the flowers.” 

Peter gave her a grateful look. 

“T’m glad you liked them,” he answered simply. 


love you. But lest you 
might mistake me—again— 
I will tell you that I am not in love with you, particularly as you 
are now. I am in love with you as you will be when you become 


Ann gasped. 

“Peter, I didn’t mean to hurt you—I— Oh, it’s all so funny! 
I can’t tell you all of it, but really it is quite funny. But, Peter, 
I didn’t mean to hurt you.” 

“You didn’t,” lied Peter bravely, and smiled. “You are very 
sweet and quite adorable, Ann, and I’ve always liked you. But 
I—I could propose to you—so soon.” He blushed like a schoolboy. 

And then they talked about the weather and about Ann’s work 
over there and about Peter and his business, and finally Peter left 
after saying good night very dignifiedly and hurried down the 
walk with Ann staring after him. 

“But just the same,” Ann confided to herself after he was 
gone, “Peter wants to stay in the race.” 

Busy days ensued for four people in Dyer. Dave, who had long 
managed Ann’s financial affairs, claimed a larger quota of her 
evenings at the outset of the three-cornered campaign than did 
his two rivals. 

“Just going over some business together,” he explained on more 
than one occasion when the real-estate man dropped in and found 
the banker and Ann comfortably ensconced on her porch. 

“Altogether too much business,” growled Frank. : 

So it was not entirely strange that Frank, pursuing strictly 


modern methods, should invest in an automobile—with a total 
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capacity of two passengers—only two. How many nights he 
thus strategically won from Dave, only the two of them—and Ann 
—knew accurately. 

But Peter! Poor Peter! Faithful Peter! Peter came to call 
occasionally—when there was an evening to spare,—but almost 
invariably he talked little and listened a lot. Ann told him of 
her experiences, some of them—and he nodded gravely. 

“Tt was a wonderful thing for you,” he commented once when 
she had related the details of a forty-two-hour stretch of duty 
during which time she had gone without food and sleep. 

Ann laughed. 

“Peter, you are very uncomplimentary,” she observed. 
and Frank both said it was a 
wonderful thing for the Allies 
that they had me to work for 
them.” 

Peter blushed—almost. 

“That would be a prettier 
thing for me to say,” he re- 
plied, “but it wouldn't be 
exactly true.” 

The more Ann’s mind dwelt 
on this little episode, the an- 


got. 
“Just as if,” she told her- 
self, “this whole war was 
staged to improve me! He 
can’t see beyond the end of 
his smug little nose.” But just 
the same, the contrast was 
there, and occasionally Ann 
really enjoyed the difference 
between her other two suitors 
and Peter. 
By this time Dyer began to 
take a healthy interest in the 


triangular race. 

“She'll marry the one with 
the most money,” said one 
third of the town—mainly 
those who pursued the elusive 
dollar in the near-by city. 

_“She’ll marry Frank,” said 
the young element as a whole, 
“because he has real speed.” 

“If she’s wise,” said the 
older generation, “she'll find 
real happiness with Peter.” 

And Ann said: 

“Of course it’ll have to be one 
of the three—but which one?” 

So far as Dyer was con- 
cerned, it was a neck-and-neck 
proposition. Observers saw no 
one of the three forge ahead. It 
looked like a flat heat as the field rounded the three-quarters post. 

Then there came the fall. Suddenly, and almost without warn- 
ing, the streets swirled with flying leaves and the country roads 
became rays of glorious brown and gold which stretched away 
to the outer world. 

Soon, then, there came the evenings when fires flickered cozily 
in the fireplaces, and the air was ever full of that hospitable 
odor of burning wood and burning leaves. 

Such an evening found Ann alone before her fireplace; four empty 
chairs spread out in a big semicircle marked the departed guests. 
ene was David’s, one Frank’s, one Peter’s—and the fourth Ann’s. 

The firelight played softly on the folds of her gown as she 
stood there. For suddenly there had come to Ann that strange 
and quite irresistible impulse to share her life with some one else. 
At first it was just an impulse, then a longing—and with the long- 
ing came a queer sort of ache in her heart that left her most un- 


The last few months had been wonderful. Dave had golfed 
with her, and Frank had taken her for long, wonderful rides 
through the bronzed and crop-choked countryside; she and Peter 
had wandered afield on many a sparkling morning. And it had 
all tended for a time to bring her back to herself—a self which 
she had thought the experiences over there had killed and 
smothered. 

“They’re just like brothers,” she commented bitterly, “and yet— 
If two of them would only go away, I’d either know I loved the 


“Dave 
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one who stayed or miss one of the others so badly that I could 
make up my mind.” 

But to tell two to go away would be tantamount to telling them 
she had refused them, reasoned Ann. The idea was interesting, 
however, and she dropped into one of the chairs, steeped in 
thought. 

A thousand plans rushed through her mind. Perhaps, if she 
explained to them just how she felt, they would make some 
arrangement among themselves which would enable her to make 
a decision. Or—they could draw straws to see who would remain 
on the field of battle. 

This presented a wide range for her imagination. First, sup- 

_ pose Frank should win and 
should stay to woo? Ann could 
almost feel his arms around 
her, and her cheeks flushed 
gently as she pictured the wel- 
coming kiss which would be 
hers when he came each eve- 
ning. But, said the still, small 
voice away down in her, how 
long would it be that way? 

And Dave? Suppose it were 
Dave? Dave was well bal- 
anced, clean, sensible. She 
could always do about as she 
pleased with Dave—and she 
never had doubted for one sec- 
ond the sincerity of his oft- 
repeated vows of adoration. 
David wouldn’t be so bad. 

Peter? Ann smiled despite 
herself. Just what would a fu- 
ture with Peter bring? Why, 
she couldn’t imagine. Oh, it 
was a toss up, all right, but 
how the dickens could she de- 
cide? 

“Tl make them gamble for 
me,” concluded Ann with the 
finality of desperation. “I'll 
make them draw straws—or 
something.” 

“I want a husband,” she 
whispered softly to the pillow 
just before she slipped off to 
sleep, “and I want him right 
now!” 

Three little notes, all just 
alike, lay before Ann on her 
desk the following morning. 
She was reaching for stamps 
when Peter, preceded by the 

maid, came into the room. 

“Bother you?” he asked. 
“Why this early-morning call? 
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“Not a bit,” answered Ann. 
I am consumed with curiosity.” 

“Most women are,” said Peter gently. He looked out of the 
window, then abruptly turned to Ann. ‘lhere was a certain sever- 
ity in his look. 

“Well?” said Ann. 

“Ann,” said Peter, heavily, “you aren’t playing fair.” 

Ann stiffened. 

“You have been keeping Dave and Frank dancing to your 
music for a long time now—and the town is talking.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Ann, but her voice failed to carry the 
sarcasm which she had intended it should. 

“They’re two of the biggest business men in Dyer,” went 
on Peter, a note of respect creeping into his voice, “and it’s 
high time you did something with them. Matter of fact,” he 
continued, “Dave sits up most of the night smoking cigars. Can’t 
sleep. Frank is so nervous he’s scaring off real-estate prospects 
about as often as he lands one. And it’s you—Ann—that’s re- 
ge Can’t you—you—d-decide which one it’s going to 

? 

Anger, mortification, every emotion conspired to bring a flash 
into Ann’s eyes and a curl to her lips. 

But, being a woman, she parried with a counterthrust. 

“And—you, Peter. Do you sleep? Are you nervous?” 

Again Ann had the doubtful pleasure of seeing that hurt look 
appear in Peter’s eyes. Her anger increased, but she herself 
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was now the object of it—and womanlike, anger begot anger 
because she had become angry at herself. 

“I’m talking of Dave and Frank,” replied Peter quietly. “They 
are the ones to be considered now.” ° 

He was baffling, this Peter was—a sort of “Speak-for-yourself- 
John” proposition. te 

Quite suddenly Ann’s head cleared. All her anger fled. 

“Peter, you are right. And I’m sorry if I hurt you—again. 
I—as a matter of fact, Peter, I love both Frank and Dave”—Peter 
paled a little, but remembered there is safety in numbers—‘“as 
brothers. Maybe I could love one just as much as I love both 
now—but not while both are here. Now, Peter, I want you fo 
do something for me. You know this town as well as I do. You 
know that if Frank or Dave don’t come here as they have been— 
the town will talk. Now, if there were three—yourself and Frank 
and Dave, for instance, it would lessen the talk. We'll decide 
this by a scheme I have in mind, but it’s got to be three-cornered. 
Will you be the third?” 

Peter swallowed and looked pitifully out of the window. After 
& moment or two he said, simply: 

“T’d do anything for Frank or Dave, so—yes.” 

“Thank you,” said Ann, “so much.” And she smiled, almost 
wickedly. .... 

The morning mail is distributed in Dyer about 8:30. Thus it 
was that Frank found Dave reading the twin of the letter he car- 
ried in his own hand. A moment later the trio was completed 
when Peter drifted in. He had received a similar note from 


n. 

“Well,” remarked Frank, “we’ll know who’s the winner to-night.” 

“May the best man win,” said. Dave. 

“I’m glad it’s going to be settled,” said 
Peter. 

And here an onlooker would have observed 
a sly wink pass between Frank and Dave. 

That morning Ann went shopping. Among 
other things she purchased ten cents’ worth 
of white marbles. At home she selected three 
of these, lighted tic bayberry candle that stood 
on her dresser and with her manicure scissors 
held, one by one, each of the three marbles 
over the flame until it was smoked to an ebony 
hue. Meanwhile she smiled to herself, almost 
wickedly, until evening came; then her color 
became somewhat paler. 

Dave and Frank and Peter arrived at the 
house together. 

“When,” croaked Frank in a tone supposed 
to be full of levity, “when shall we three meet 


Ann called the meeting to order without 
delay. 

“You three gentlemen,” she began in a voice 
that sounded no more like her own than Pe- 
ter’s did, “have honored me by asking me to 
marry you.” 

Peter started as if to protest but was 
— to his chair by a knowing wink from 

nn. 

“Obviously,” continued Ann, “I cannot marry 
all three of you. And worse than that, I—I 
cannot decide which of you I really love the 
most. I know that this is a horrid, cold- 
blooded way to decide, but it is the only way 
I can think of. I am leaving it all to be settled 
by chance. 

“In this little box I have placed two black 
balls and one white one. .The two who draw 
the black balls agree to leave town for a time. 
The one with the white marble is to remain 
here and—and try to convince me that I love 
him the most.” 

“But,” interrupted Dave, “how long will 
the two who are unlucky have to stay 
away?” 

“Until I telegraph them to come back,” said Ann. “In which 
c ” 

“What’s the difference?” interrupted Frank. “If I’m one of 
’em, I’d just as soon stay away forever.” 

“Then are you all agreed?” 

“T am,” said Dave. 

“Let her shoot,” said Frank. 
“Yes,” said Peter. 



















Peter stared at his hands. They were covered a 
with a black soot. “I don’t understand,” he said, ANN: : 


First, with three pairs of eyes following her, Ann stepped over 
beside the-big lamp and turned it low. Then, going over to 
: near-by table, she picked up an inconspicuous little mahogany 

OX. 

Her hand trembled slightly as she held out the box to Frank, 
with the cover partly opened. He plunged his hand in. Dave 
followed suit. Neither looked at the object he had drawn. Indeed, 
the portion of the room where they sat was too dark to see clearly. 
Peter plunged his big hand into the box. The others heard the 
remaining marble rattle around as if seeking to elude his fingers. 
But finally he captured it. He too did not look at it, but, holding 
it firmly between his two hands, began that slow, painstaking rub- 
bing which was so characteristic of his periods of thoughtful- 
ness. 

Ann turned up the light. 

“Mine is—black,” reported Frank in a tense and gloomy 
voice. 

“And so—is mine.” 
feet. 

Peter, miles away, rubbed his hands thoughtfully and then, as 
the words of the others finally sank into his consciousness, he 
opened his palms. 

The white marble glistened there. : 

A few moments later Ann was bidding Dave and Frank good 
night at the door. After closing it behind them, she returned to 
the parlor, alone. 

Peter was standing near the lamp. His eyes glistened suspi- 
ciously. as if there were tears in them. 

Ann wens over to him and looked anxiously up into his 
ace. 

“T don’t like to win—a wife—like—this!” said 
Peter in a frightfully unmanlike voice. 

Ann answered him with a sweetly wicked 
smile. 

“Look at the palms of your hands, Peter,” she 
commanded. 

Peter looked. They were covered with a black 
soot. 

He stared at them for a full minute in a bewil- 
dered way. 

“T don’t understand,” he said. 

For answer Ann picked up the other two fatal 
black marbles and with a few quick movements 
rubbed the black from them. 

“It’s a peculiar habit you have, Peter, of rubbing 
your hands together.” 

Daylight was beginning to make its way into 
_ Petér’s mind, ending his doubts. 

“Ann!” 

“Peter,” 
cheated.” 

But Peter’s big, ‘strong arms were 
around her, and all the things he hadn’t 
said in the long months since Ann had 
come home to Dyer poured out in a stream; 
and he didn’t have to talk loud either, for 
one of Ann’s ears was close to his lips and 
his face was buried in the fragrance of her 
hair. 

“Why?” said Peter finally. 

“Don’t know,” answered Ann. “Ex- 
cept—” : 

“Except—” echoed Peter. 

“Except that I—I’ve always really loved 
you, Peter.” 

“And I have always and always will love 
you, Ann.” 

And he kissed her in a way which Ann 
knew would be lasting. 

Dave, en route to Kansas City, received 
the following telegram: 

“Come home. All arranged.—PETER AND 


The real-estate man rose slowly to his 


she said, gasping. “I—I— 


And Frank, on his way to Chicago, was 
handed a message of similar import when his train stopped at De 
Kalb. 


And they both came home in time to see Peter ruin a perfectly 
good bridal veil with a hug; and they both kissed Ann, and they 
both will remember to their dying day the warm’ moisture of her 
lips as they kissed the bride. 

And Peter, his eyés full of tears, rode away that autumn day 
with the “cheater.” ; 
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By MRS. ARCHITECT 


" . AND MRS.” is not the sign above our office. It reads, 
we will say, “Ward and Ward;” but that sign might mean 
two men, and so I have headed this article with the sign that really 
describes our partnership. For our partnership, unlike most business 
affairs, is a development of marriage; and thereby hangs the tale. 
Just before Dave and I were married, I happened to be walk- 
ing down the street behind him and a friend. I had gotten 
rather close, unwittingly; I meant to challenge Dave when Jack 
Brent left him, as I knew he would at the next corner. I was 
near enough to overhear a part of the conversation, and naturally 
I listened when I heard my name. 

“She’s the most sensible girl I ever met,” Dave said. My heart, 
which had been pounding, sank with a dull thud. If there is any- 
thing a girl about to be married desires her sweetheart not to 
call her, it is “sensible.” If Dave had described me as a pretty 
bit of fluff, which I certainly was not, I would have forgiven him 
the lie, but I hated to be quoted as “sensible.” It sounded as if 
Dave were marrying me for something aside from my personal 
attraction. Perhaps he did, but at that time I didn’t want to 
know it. But it was that “sensibleness” that has proved not 
only a very good foundation-stone for a happy marriage, but has 
sent us into business together and-has kept us there, prospering. 

When I married Dave, he was a draughtsman. He called him- 
self an architect, of course, but in “sensible” language he was 
nothing of the sort. He kept on studying after we were married, 
however, and actually developed into a real architect some two 
years later. When he was ready to go into business for him- 
self, he said to me: 

“See here, Jo; I’m afraid this is going to be a bit hard on you. 
My income is likely to fluctuate some, and the bank doesn’t hold 
any too much of the Wards’ earthly savings,” I was in the kitchen, 
washing dishes, and I looked about carelessly. 

“Well, we're pretty well equipped,” I said. “We can run on 
bare essentials for a year or so until you get started.” 

Dave looked about the kitchen. _ 

“Yes, you are well set up,” he said. “You certainly do man- 
age to have things comfortable, Jo.” 

I winced at the quick memory of that conversation on the 
street, somehow, but I went on washing dishes. My kitchen was 
my delight and as Dave said, I had made it comfortable. That 
it had any relation to Dave’s future never occurred to me. 

Dave went ahead, and he did pretty well. He put up quite a 
number of small places and one large one his first year. The 
people who built the large house were very cordial and invited me 
to call. So, as a sensible wife, intending to promote her. hus- 
band’s interests at every turn, I got me into my most fashionable 
clothes and went to take tea with Mrs. Maddock. 

I quite thrilled with pride as I walked up to the place. It 
was a lovely old Colonial brick with high white pillars stretching 
clear to the second floor, with a little balcony on top. It seemed 
to me that work like planning a beautiful house and seeing it live, 
first.on paper and then in actuality; must be a happy work, 
and that Dave ought to glory in it. I rang the bell, and a white- 
capped and aproned maid admitted me to a square hall with a 


















































2 Dave explained. 
. By degrees I got 
to see things straight. 


Illustrated by H. N. RUDEEN 


hearth and low bookshelves, a perfectly dear place. Mrs. Maddock 
came down the stairway—which also was a dear, with low, broad 
treads, white risers and a white rail with a mahogany top—to 
greet me. 

“First we will have tea, my dear,” she said. “And then I 
want to show you this lovely home your husband planned for us.” 

It was nice of her to feel like that; it showed me that Dave had 
something in him besides the mere commercial end of the work; he 
must have made these people feel that he had a real interest 
in them as well as the house. I followed Mrs. Maddock through 
the rooms in ever-increasing admiration of Dave’s ability. The 
house was lovely. There was a long drawing-room for state 
occasions, a cozy sitting-room,—and this was really a music-room, 
for the Maddocks found their greatest joy in music and not in 
books,—a large dining-room also for state occasions, and a tiny 
breakfast-room just suited for cozy meals for two, when they 
were alone. Upstairs the bedrooms were airy and well lighted, 
and I might never have discovered defects if it had not happened 
that I found the place so delightful that the day drew to its close 
and it was dark when I was ready to go. Mrs. Maddock was just 
showing me a tiny lavatory out of her bedroom. 

“Tt’s so nice to have one with a window in,” she said. “I 
never like water in dark, unventilated closets. Just push that 
button, will you, Mrs. Ward?” 

I pushed the electric button and turned to the bureau to adjust 
my hat. But I couldn’t get a good view of my face. I looked 
about the room and found two other lights, neither of which threw 
any better light on the mirror. Mrs. Maddock seemed to think 
it was all right, for she watched me step back fully halfway across 
the room to get the light on my face without comment. 

As I went home, I wondered if it was Mrs. Maddock’s fault. 
I tried to think out a different arrangement of furniture in that 
room. But the room was built so that the bed could have been 
no other place, and to change the bureau and Mr. Maddock’s 
chiffonier would have made a very bad-looking room, and the light 
would have been but little better. 

Dave was waiting when I got home. He had gotten hungry and 
had fixed himself up in one of my aprons and was frying eggs 
in the kitchen. 

“How did you like the house?” he asked eagerly. : 

“Tt is lovely,” I replied truthfully. We discussed the different 
rooms, and when we came to the bedroom, I asked: 

“What made you fix the lights that way, Dave?” 
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He looked up from his apple pie. 

“Why, lights are usually that way in a bedroom,” he said, 
“one in the center of the ceiling to light the room, and some 
somewhere about the sides for extras. Some folks have reading- 
lights, but the Maddocks are not readers.” 

“But why a light in the middle of the room?” I asked. “People 
don’t go to bedrooms for light. They go for two reasons, either 
te dress or to go to bed. A low light is enough to go to bed 
by, and it doesn’t matter where it is. And as for a ceiling light, 
there ought to be two, one directly in front of each mirror.” 

“Oh, most people don’t care,” said Dave. “And in hotels, you 
know, they put a little bulb on each side of the mirror.” 

“And those are so near your eyes and dazzle you so, that you 
can’t see yourself at all,” I said. “I hate those hotel bulbs. The 
best light for a bedroom is one hanging from the ceiling low 
enough to light the mirror.” 

“Where'd you ever see one?” asked Dave. 

“Why,” I said, trying to think, “—oh, I know, it was in Bar- 
bara’s house in R——. She has one right in front of her mirror.” 

“Well, it’s a good idea,” said Dave. “I think we can use it in 
that row of houses we’re going to put up out in the suburbs, 
They’re to be sold on part-time payments, and the agents will need 
every talking-point they can get. If you have any more ideas 
on houses, you might trot ’em out, Jo.” 

Dave told me afterward that he hadn’t a notion of handing me 
a job when he spoke. But I wasn’t very busy, and the next day 
I went down to the library and browsed over a lot of books on 
houses and looked at all the pictures, and I found so many things 
to think about thet I went home brimming over. I began to 
look over my owr. home critically, too. We had a small house 
that was pretty comfortable. The bedroom light was in the side 
wall, and by putting the bureau at an angle I could see pretty well, 
not as well as with a light of the kind I had spoken of, but well 
enough not to worry. 

Dave came home that night looking troubled. “I thought I 
was sure of getting the order for that suburban development,” he 
said. “There are going to be a lot of houses go up there, and 
they want about every one different. But they’ve got another 
fellow in there to-day, and I have a suspicion he is an architect 
too. I guess I’ve got to think up some talking-points better than 
lights to get that order. We wont go broke without it, Jo, but 
the year will be a great one with it. There may be twenty differ- 
ent styles before . 
they’re through. If 
you get any more 
ideas, trot ’em out!” 

“You might let me ‘ 
see the plans,” I sug- 
gested. 

Like most people, I 
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have a talking-point. Children wouldn’t fall down or stumble up | 


” 


as easily, and— ‘ 

“By George, that’s great,” said Dave, “Just let me at it.” It 
took a couple of ‘hours to figure out the stairs, or rather to get 
space for stairs of the kind I wanted, but at the end of the eve- 
ning we, or rather Dave, had the stairs. As we went up to bed, 
Dave kissed me with. unusual eagerness. 

“Jo,” he said, ‘“‘you have the most sensible ideas! 
to get us that contract.” 

I waited anxiously for him the next night. 

He came in buoyantly, and caught me in his arms. 

“The stairs did it,” he said. “Jo, that other fellow was an 
architect, and I’m bound to say he had plans of the prettiest 
places imaginable. But it seems that when they got to discussing 
them, they weren’t all practical. Cellarways seemed to be 
coming in: the wrong places, somehow. And when I sprung the 
lights and the stairs, one of the directors of the promoting com- 


That’s going 


y said: 
“Now, here’s a young man with sense. You will be able to 
get about his houses without breaking your neck. I’m for him.’ 
“I got the contract; and Jo, I’m going to give them the best 
houses I ever designed. And for heaven’s sake, if you have: any 
more ideas in that practical head of yours, don’t be afraid to 
speak out.” 

“Well,” I replied, “of course they ought to have efficiency 
kitchens, with the food-preparation groups and the clearing groups 
all worked out—”. I stopped. Dave was- looking at me. with his 
mouth open. ’ 

“The what?” he said. “Say it again.” 

“The food-preparation groups and the clearing groups,” I said. 
“See here, Dave, that’s been all worked out scientifically. Our 
kitchen has it.” 

“Well, feed me first and then lead me -to it,” he- directed. 
“Maybe it isn’t as complicated as it seems.” 

So we had dinner, and then I introduced my husband to his 
own kitchen. 

“You begin here,” I said. “The food comes from the pantry 
in two ways. The cold food goes direct to the dining-room. That 
to be cooked goes direct by this door to the kitchen, Then you 
prepare. your food by the kitchen cabinet here, set .it on the 
stove right next; those make the food-preparation group. If you 
have a lot of food, you have the table in the center of the floor 
so handy to the cab- 
inet you can reach it 
without taking an ex- 
tra step. Then you 
take your dishes from 
the stove and put 
them on the drain- 
4 board or in the sink 
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was dense about plans. next, where they are 
Dave explained and n | | A| washed. You rinse 
explained, but at first [. them on the second 
the things were a mass drain-board, put them 
of lines. By degrees Re on the wheel-tray and 
I got to see things : ——— pn = roll them to the dish- 
straight and on that "| ere s o closet. You see, Dave, 
flat surface to visual- L, Se... bused yOu don’t have to 
ize the rooms, bs ‘ : cross the room a hun- 

“How high are the dred times to do the 
stair treads, Dave?” I beers em work.” 
asked. | BA ———— = “But—but how did 

“Oh, that’s a detail,” SS we happen on such an 
he replied, “—seven / ideal place?” asked 
inches, maybe.” = - Dave. 

“Well, these are “We didn’t,” I said. 
houses for families,” I Fj Po “The pantry was a 
said thought- > —— ak, laundry, and there 
fully. “Stairs are the ; r wasn’t any pantry. 
bane of a mother’s u " Don’t you remember 
life—and of old peo- I had the landlord 
ple’s lives too. I move the tubs into 
should think if you the kitchen along that . 
could plan a stair that ss wall where there was 
had a low, broad tread SS <r nothing? It didn’t 
like those Colonial eS cost much, as the wa- 
ones, you know, and Goce w .| ter was on that same 








make it lower , and 
broader than is usu- 
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said. “Then I want to show 
you this lovely home your husband planned.” 
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wall, and I paid for 
the pantry sink. . Of , 
course, I’d like a Jaun- 
dry, but our washing 
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isn’t done at home, and for an emergency the tubs are all right 

in the kitchen. The kitchen-cabinet can be moved, you know, 

and the table. I did have the landlord raise the sink last year. 

No woman could work at that before without getting a crick in 

her neck and a backache.” 

. “Couldn’t she?” asked Dave. “How high should a sink be?” 
“For the average woman, thirty-two inches,” I said promptly. 
Dave got out a. notebook. 

“Tf you'll say all that again, and slow—no, I'll never get it. Say, 
Jo, come down to the office to-morrow and dictate it to Miss 
McBride, will you? It sounds great to me, but I'll never remem- 
ber it all. And please, madam, where do the cellar steps come in 
this scientific kitchen?” 


i” 


I quite thrilled with pride as I 
walked up to the place. 

“They do not come into the LS 
kitchen at all,” I said promptly. , sas 
“They come into the pantry, so 2-"\=" 
the cool air of the cellar will keep the pantry cool in summer by 
just leaving the door open. Of course, the icebox goes into the 
pantry; and Dave, if I were you and the price possibly permits, 
I would put in the kind that can be iced from the outside. Then, 
you see, the pantry wont have to have an outside door—” 

“For the love of Mike, stop!” shouted Dave. “I’m dizzy. 
Where on earth did you learn all this?” 

“Well, every good housekeeper ought to know it,” I said, “but 
a lot don’t. Some of it I learned from reading, and some of it 
I just learned through housekeeping—and being sensible,” I added. 

Dave pulled my ear. 

“You're the most sensible—” he began when I flashed back: 

“If you say that again, I’ll—I’'ll slap you.” 

Dave looked utterly astonished. 

“Why, you little goose!” he said. And strange as it may seem, 
I did not object. 

The next morning I went down to the office—after the house 
was all in order. Thank goodness I did not ‘heed Dave’s invita- 
tion to let the dishes go and come along with him, for that morn- 













ing was an epoch-making one in our career. I found Miss Mc- 
Bride waiting for me when I got there about ten-thirty. Dave, 
she said, had gone out to see about the new contract. 

I looked shyly at Miss McBride. She is a big, stout; capable- 
looking young woman, and I had never dictated a thing in my 
life. I told her so, and she smiled. 
_ “Ob, just begin anyhow, Mrs. Ward,” she said. 
it up.” So I began and ran off what I said to Dave the night 
before. It sounded kind of weak in the morning light, but Miss 
McBride seemed’ impressed. ; 

“Where’d you study, Mrs, Ward?” she said. “Mr. Ward said 
you had developed some suggestions, but these are great. I'd 
like to live in a house you planned,” 

We had just finished when the outer 
door opened, and in came Dave with 
three men. eats. 

“Why, Jo!” he exclaimed. .“Gentle- 
men, I want to’ introduce you to my 
wife.” I shook hands with*a Mr. 
Earle, a Mr. Fried and a Mr. Grant, 
all members, as I knew, of the promot- 
ing company for the new houses. 

“I’ve been telling some of your 
ideas, Jo,” went on Dave. “And as I 
thought you would be here by this 
time, we just came over.” 


lently handed him, and exclaimed: 

“Here it is! Now, gentlemen, if 
you please—”* 

I sat in some confusion while my 
ideas were read aloud. Then Mr, 
Earle, a tall, thin man, coughed. 

“May I ask, Mr. Ward, if you have 
— on the increased cost of all 


“Why,” said Dave, “it wont: cost 
any more to build a kitchen like this 
than the kind ordinarily built. Except 
for the outside icing of the icebox and 
the position of the cellar door, this 
kitchen is the same as any other, only 
the arrangement is different.” 


it. It has always seemed to me that 
houses being managed by women and 
mainly bought by women, a woman 
ought to have a finger in the plarining.” 

“You ought to have Mrs. Ward for 


Fried. Dave looked at me with a 
sudden light in his eyes. 

“And if Mrs. Ward has more ideas 
in her head,” said Mr. Grant, “I don’t 
mind saying, for one, that with that 
new addition coming after this, and the 
bigger houses, we ought to offer some 
— as a kind of mortgage on 

m,”’ 
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They all beamed on me, and I felt rather foolish, but Dave went 


out with them after a few kindly words on their part, and a few 
minutes later returned fairly whooping. \ 

“They've given me a bonus, Jo,” he said. “They are simply 
wild over those ideas. They had.a salesman in this morning, and 
he says they have the biggest talking-points of ~ plans he ever 
saw. And say, Jo, they are going in for some big places over 
on the south shore, and I am to have a look-in. And Jo, it’s mainly 
you.” He looked around sharply. Miss McBride had vanished, 
He drew me to him and said softly: 

“You wonderful girl!” It was the first time I had been called 
that, and it sounded a good deal better than sensible to me, And 
then we fell to work. I stayed at the office until four, when to 
Dave’s great surprise and mine, Mr. Earle walked in on us. 

“Mrs. Ward,” he said, “we are having a discussion on some of 
those points, and if you don’t mind, could we go up and see your 
kitchen and see how the thing works out? And if you wouldn't 
mind one or two of the head salesmen, we could take my car and 
Grant’s, and—we would be so much indebted to you.” 

‘As I said, I thanked my stars the house was in order. ‘So Dave 
and I and six men rode up and inspected my kitchen, and I ex- 





“T can fix | 


He took | 
the sheet of paper Miss McBride si- 


“Then,” said Mr, Earle “that settles | 


your partner,” suggested fat, jolly Mr. | 








plained over and over what ought to be perfectly plain to every- :: 
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We had dinner, and then I introduced my husband to his own kitchen. 


one, it seems to me, that the fewer steps a woman takes, the 
sooner she gets done and the less tired she is. But they took it 
as an entire novelty, and when they left, Dave and I looked at 
each other, tired but happy, for we could see big things coming. 

“Let’s go out for dinner,” said Dave. “And say, Jo, that part- 
nership idea is no joke. Would you consider it?” 

“I don’t know enough,” I said. “But if you wouldn’t mind my 
studying some, I might, in time—” 

Dave patted my hand. 

“You little goose!” he repeated, satisfied no doubt with its 
success the night before. “Why, you’ve given me more ideas in 
a day than I’ve had in a year.” 

But I insisted on the study. And little by little, under Dave’s 
instructions, I began to learn something of real architecture. The 
day came when I could plan a house myself, not as good a house 
as Dave’s, for I have little artistic sense, but I could do it. And 
that day I told Dave I was willing to be a partner. 

He was busy on a big contract then, a large home for a famous 
and wealthy man, and he was anxious to make it as complete as 
it could possibly be. 


ba, 


“Think of all the things you’ve wanted and have never had,” he ~ 


said to me. 

“A clothes-chute,” I said promptly, “so that when you have 
soiled clothing, you take it out to the hall and throw it down to 
the laundry in the basement.” 

“Got one planned for,” said Dave. 

“And a cleaning-closet on every floor, so that no brooms or dust- 
brushes would ever be standing about,” I added. 

“Got that, too,” said Dave. 

“And,” I went on, “a place for umbrellas where they would be 
clean and not always falling over, not a jar or stand..... Dave, 
that step before you turn, there, is big and broad; why not a 
long drawer fitting in the side, for umbrellas?” 

“Whoop-la!” cried Dave. “I make it.” 

Funny as it may seem, that umbrella-drawer actually made a 
sensation. Mrs. Hamilton is a rich woman and has most things 
she wants; but she takes the greatest delight in showing off that 
handy receptacle for umbrellas. It pulls out under—or rather 
they pull out under, for she has three of them—the three lower 
steps by the side, and so do not spoil the appearance of the risers. 
They open easily, and slide back easily, and umbrellas can lie 
there out of the dust and not be falling over. I have one myself 


| in our own new house, and it is a delight. 
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The funniest task I think’ we have 
had was the back-in-front house. A 
very famous woman had bought eight 
acres of land near a main road. The 
back of the eight acres ran down to a 
stream, and at one particular point there 
was a fine view, running down the hill 


N 6 across the stream and way off beyond. 

{ But to build a house there and enjoy the 

A view, meant looking at it from the back 
\ windows. 

3°") “And I hate to do that,” said the 


famous woman, as Dave and I looked 
the site over. “Of course, the bedrooms 
! on the second floor will be all right, but 
| think of putting a kitchen and a back 
porch near that view.” 
“Put the kitchen in the front,” I sug- 
gested. 
“But,” protested the famous lady, 
‘ “think of the view from the front road. 
Why, the people owning neighboring es- 
\ tates would be here hammering the 
\ house down!” 
} “Well, I can fix a kitchen in front 


. SS so that no one will know it is there,” I 
Sens said, 


“And you can have a front en- 
ee trance for guests, and a side one for the 
kitchen, with a latticed porch which will 
be unobjectionable. And the maid will 
be able to see the road, and that will 


my RS help you to keep maids, because maids 
SN love the road.” 
MONS “They love it as much as I hate it,” 
me » : said the lady. “If you can do that, Mrs. 
Ward, it will give me the home of my 
Saree heart.” 


We did it, Dave and I.. It was a cu- 
rious house. Outside it was the regular 
Colonial model, with the little portico in 
front and the benches at its sides. But when one went in, the 
big hall ran from end to end, which is not customary. And guests 
went through to the big sun porch across the back. The living- 
room opened onto this porch at one side, and the dining-room on 
the other; and the living-room had windows also on the side toward 
the road, as it ran the full depth of the house. But the kitchen 
windows were exactly like the living-room ones, to balance the 
house, and were fitted with lattice blinds that could be closed 
to keep prying eyes out, while the big windows on the opposite 
side, screened by the latticed porch, gave plenty of ventilation. 
We made a small passageway between the kitchen and dining- 
room just big enough for a door to open so that the maid did not 
have to go through the dining-room to answer the bell, and at 
the far end was a tiny pantry. It was a most unusual house, but 
it filled the need, and the famous lady who resided in it adver- 
tised Dave and me far and wide until we became known as archi- 
tects gg were willing to take infinite pains to do just what people 
wanted. 

Dave wouldn’t finish any house now without me. And in the 
profession are coming more and more women who have just that 
practical touch which is needed to make a house comfortable. 
Women have kept house so long they know house deficiencies bet- 
ter than a man possibly can. 

There is one row of small houses near us, where there is not 
a place in a bedroom where a double bed can be placed without 
— a ~~ - AX 
a window. 0 (\ 
not know where SAIS 
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the architect 
thought the peo- 
ple were going to 
sleep; maybe he 
planned it for sin- 
gle beds. I showed 
one of the houses t 
Dave, and he said: 
“But Jo, if the win- 
dows weren’t that way, 
they wouldn’t look 
right outside.” (Con- 
tinued om poge 97) 
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Written and Illustrated by 
GEORGE GIBBS 


What Has» Already Happened 


HEN Corporal James Horton came upon his twin 

brother Harry, lieutenant, cowering in fear instead of 

leading his men forward, he changed clothes with his coward 

brother and led the platoon forward against a boche machine- 

gun nest. He woke up in a Paris hospital badly wounded; he 

had been recommended for a decoration; and was accepted as 
Harry Horton. 

Among the letters in the clothes he had worn was one from a 
girl who signed herself as Moira, his wife,—married to him “three 
hours ago,”—and another from one Barry Quinlevin, teferring to 
Moira and to a blackmailing plot Quinlevin and Harry had formed. 

Soon thereafter Moira, and Quinlevin, came to see the supposed 
Harry Horton in the hospital, and interpreted his efforts at ex- 


planation as mental aberration caused by his wounds. So he . 


suffered Barry and Moira to take him, for the period of his further 
convalescence, to their apartment. Then Harry appeared and 
demanded that Jim change places with him. Jim put him off. A 
little later he met a French girl, Piquette, likewise involved in 
the blackmail, who fell in love with him. 

Piquette explained to Jim the details of Quinlevin’s criminal 
livelihood, and later Jim felt bound to reveal them to Moira: the 
Duc de Vautrin had married a wealthy heiress, receiving with her 
a huge dot with the proviso that the money should go to her child 
if she died. De Vautrin’s wife did die—and her child also; but 

inlevin was able to convince the Duke that Moira was her child 
and to exact hush-money from him. 

Piquette insisted upon going. with Jim when he went to Nice 
to warn De Vautrin. As they traveled, Jim saw Quinlevin and 
Moira looking through the window of their compartment. Later 
six shots were fired. through the window—harmlessly. 

Horton and Piquette found the Duke at Monte Carlo. And 
he persuaded the Duke to listen to his strange story. Mean- 
while, Piquette entered Quinlevin’s rooms, and found the birth- 
certificate and other papers. Quinlevin and Tricot entered before 
she could escape with them, and she threw them out the window, 
where they were found by Jim Horton. Quinlevin discovered the 
Copyrighted, 1919, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 





theft, and Tricot choked Piquette to insensibility. She 
was rescued by Horton, who climbed to the balcony un- 
observed, knocked out Tricot and overpowered Quinlevin. 
Leaving the two tied hand and foot, Horton and Piquette, 
the birth-certificate in their possession, took train for Paris. 
Harry Horton returned to his regiment, but fear of 
being discovered growing upon him, he left one night and in 
civilian clothes went to Paris—and to Moira’s studio, to wait 
for her and Quinlevin. 
Piquette and Jim also arrived in Paris. There they found 
a note from Moira saying she would be alone at the studio 
that night and asking Jim to come. He and Piquette went 
and found the studio dark. The door was unlocked, the room 
empty, and the kitchenette door locked from the studio side. 
Hearing heavy steps on the stairs, they went into a room off 
the hall. From there they saw Harry come up and go into the 
studio. They heard sounds of a struggle coming from the 
studio, and entering, found Harry lying dead on the floor, 
There was no one in the room, and the door to the kitchenette 
was still locked on the outside. People arrived from the street, 
and with them came the police. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Mystery 


E sudden extraordinary turn of events and the inex- 
plicable horror of his brother’s death had so bewildered 
% Jim Horton that he stood awaiting the arrival of the commissaire 
de police in a kind of stupefaction, looking down at the huddled 

; form of the man upon the floor. : ‘ 
¢ ‘The knife in his brother’s side had been intended for him. There 
was no doubt of that, and the motive for the crime was obvious. 
.. . » Quinlevin—Tricot? Yes, But how? Meanwhile his mind 
became slowly impregnated with the realization of his own 
position, which must become more dubious when he answered the 
questions of the commissaire. : 

In a short while the commissaire entered, followed by 1 
secretary, several agents and newspaper men. The commissaire, 

Monsieur Matthieu, went about the affair with a businesslike mien. 

“Let no one enter the room,” he said in his sharp staccato when 

he had selected his witnesses; “let no one leave it.” 4 

Then quickly he questioned Horton and Piquette as to their 
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You see, madame,” ventured the commissaire, 
sc. . 
it would be out of the question for the mur- 
derer to have descended from the window. 
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“I am afraid,” Moira 
whispered. ~ But not now, 
dear?” ~ No, not of my- 
self or of ‘you——only afraid 
that it’s all a dream.” 


visit, and the exact circumstances of their discovery of the body. 
Horton was at a loss, but Piquette spoke rapidly, and in a few 
moments had given the commissaire a complete narration of their 
experiences, from the moment they had climbed the stairs to the 
studio of Madame Horton. 

“You say that you and this monsieur came to this room by 
appointment to meet Madame Horton at eight o’clock?” questioned 
the commissaire. 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“That you came up the stair, and as the door was unlocked, you 
entered this room, finding it empty?” 

“Yes. monsieur.” 

“And the door to the apartment yonder was locked from this 
side, and the key was in the lock as it is at this moment?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“The rooms beyond, then, have not yet been entered?” he asked 
of the policeman who had come up at the first alarm. 

“No, Monsieur le Commissaire.” 

“Bien! Then we shall enter at once.” 

He nodded significantly to the two agents, who took their places 
by Jim and Piquette, and with his secretary and the policeman 
following him, M. Matthieu unlocked the door into the kitchenette 
and investigated the kitchen and bedrooms. 

When he reappeared some moments later, his face was puzzled. 
He went to the big studio window and examined the catches. 

“These windows, you say, were also locked?” he asked of Horton 
suddenly, in excellent English. 

“They were—all of them,” said Horton. 

“Then you did not know that one of them was open?” 

“Open!” Horton crossed the room eagerly. “I could have 
sworn—” 


“You observe?” said the French- 
man, and touching the window, he 
swung it open noiselessly. 

“That’s strange,” muttered Horton. 
“T thought the catch was on. But even 
so,” he added, “there was no chance 
for the murderer to have escaped 
there. As you will see, monsieur, it is 
a blank wall of full three stories in 
height.” 

-The cémmissaire peered out. There 
was a broad wooden ledge or sill just 
outside, but the ledge led nowhere, 
and he could see that what Horton had 
stated was true. It was forty feet to 
the flagging of the court below, and a 
drop meant death or injury to anyone 
who dared attempt it. Nor was there 
any sign of a rope or ladder. 

“H-m! We shall wait for daylight 
for that. Meanwhile—” He relapsed 
into silence, gazing about the room 
with great care, examining each object 
and coming at last to the body. 

“Tt has not been touched?” he 
questioned of the policeman. 

“No, monsieur.” 

He walked around the corpse, dictat- 
ing quickly to the man with the note- 
book, and then drew the knife from 
the wound. The blade was two-edged 
and at least six inches in length—a 
weapon evidently intended for just 
such a deadly business. 

“He was struck below the left arm 
and from behind,” Piquette heard him 
dictate, “the direction of the weapon in 
the body indicating without the possi- 
bility of a doubt that the wound was 
not self-inflicted. A case of murder,” 
he finished, looking up at Horton, who 
had followed his motions with intense 
interest. 

Then he moved the body so that it 
lay flat upon the floor, throwing a 
pocket light full upon the face, start- 
ing back in amazement. 

“Monsieur!” he gasped to Horton, 
and then threw the light suddenly into 
Jim Horton’s face. 

“Monsieur Horton, did you know—” 

“Tt is my. brother,” said Jim quietly. 

“Nom d’un chien! I could swear it was yourself.” 

“My twin brother, monsieur,” repeated Horton. 

Monsieur Matthieu’s eyes narrowed as he gazed at Jim. “The 
case becomes more interesting. H-m! You will now tell me, 
please, what happened when you went out of the studio into the 
hallway.” 

Horton nodded. 

“We thought of going away and returning when Madame Hor- 
ton, my sister-in-law, should return.” 

“The wife of the murdered man?” broke in the commissaire. 

“Yes, monsieur,” said Jim. “As we were about to go down to 
the court below, we heard the footsteps of some one coming up. 
But it was not Madame Horton. We knew that by the sounds. 
It was a man’s step—so we withdrew into the little hall room.” 

“The facts are curious, Monsieur Horton,” put in the commis- 
saire with sudden interest. “Why did you wish to conceal your- 
self from the other visitors of Madame Horton?” 

The question was pertinent, and there could be no evading a 
reply. So Jim told briefly of Quinlevin, Moira and Harry and 
his unfriendly relationship with his brother. As he did so, he 
heard the gasps and whisperings among the listeners which gave 
him an unpleasant realization of their conception of the affair. 
And the testimony of Piquette, who grew angry at the sounds from 
the auditors, did nothing to improve his situation. 

“T see, monsieur,” said M. Matthieu sagely. “It is wise that 
you see fit to tell us the truth now, since it must all come out 
later. There was bad blood between you and your brother, and 
between you and Monsieur Quinlevin—so that you feared a plot 
in the petit bleu which meant to do you violence?” 
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“Not when I received the message, monsieur. I came here 
with Madame Morin in good faith to try and help Madame Horton 
—to take her away from a situation in which she was most un- 
happy.” : 

“And your relations with your sister-in-law?” asked the com- 
missaire. 

Horton flushed angrily, but he realized that the man was with- 
in his rights. Piquette cried excitedly: “Madame ’Orton was 
on’appy wit’ ’er ’usband, monsieur.” 

“Madame Horton and I were the best of friends,” broke in 
Jim quietly. 

“Evidently,” said M. Matthieu dryly. 

The changed manner of Monsieur Matthieu, his sudden air of 
intense interest in Jim himself, and the keen appraisal in his eyes 
did not augur well for the result of the investigation. 

“You will please go on with the rest of the story, monsieur,” 
he added, and then with a glance at Piquette: “And you, madame, 
will be pleased to remain silent until I question you. You say that 
vou realized that the visitor coming up the stair was a man and 
that you and Madame withdrew in the darkness into the little 
hall-room and waited?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“And you both saw the man come up the stairs to the studio 
door. What happened then?” 

“He turned the knob and entered.” 
“Had you recognized him as your brother at that time?” 


“T hadn’t. I thought that my brother had joined his regiment.” 

“Ah—a soldier! And do you know why he is here in civilian’s 
clothes?” 

“T do not.” 


“Did Madame Morin recognize him?” 

“Yes. But I didn’t believe it was he—even then.” 

Monsieur Matthieu smiled 
and shrugged. “And you didn’t 
realize how much alike you 
were in your dark overcoats 
and soft hats?” 

“Ne.” 

“And after your brother 
went in at the studio door, how 
long did you and Madame wait 
in the hall-room?” 

“T don’t know exactly—a 
matter of four or five minutes, 
then we heard sounds in the 
studio, and the falling of a 
body.” 

“And you rushed out to the 
studio door and went in?” 
asked the Commissaire craftily. 

“The door was locked,” said 
Jim. “I put my _ shoulder 
against it and broke it in.” 

“Ah! You broke it in? How 
long did that take?” 

“Perhaps half a minute.” 

“And when you entered the 
room, Madame was with you?” 

“Yes—just behin’ heem,” 
broke in Piquette eagerly. 

M. Matthieu glanced at 
Piquette with a frown which 
silenced her. 

“And what 
monsieur ?” 

“What you saw, monsieur— 


did you see, 


\ 


my brother lying there, the — 


chair upset, but no sign of any- 
one in the room. It was very 
mystifying.” 

“Yes, it must have been— 
miraculous, in fact. And then 
what did you do?” 

“TI examined the room thoroughly. I was bewildered, monsieur. 
I couldn’t understand any more than you can, because the only 
door by which the murderer could have escaped I found to be 
locked—as you found it, monsieur.” 

“Most extraordinary! And what is your theory as to the 
escape of the murderer?” 

“T haven’t any. The more I think, the more astounding it 
seems. I couldn’t believe, unless I had seen these things myself.” 


Harry—dead, murdered! And Jim 

— Jim Horton his murderer! 

Moira got up, scarcely aware of 
what she was doing. 










“And you, madame?” he asked at last in French, turning to 
Piquette. 

“What Monsieur tells is the truth, Monsieur le Commissaire. 1 
swear it.” 

Monsieur Matthieu laughed. 

“Come, now! What you two ask me to think is beyond belief. 
I come to this room and find a man murdered by a dastardly 
blow dealt by a man of great muscular force.” Here he ran a 
careless glance up and down Jim Horton’s long figure. “The only 
door by which he could have escaped is locked; exit by the 
window is impossible; and you and Madame guard the stairs until 
the crowd gathers. Do you think you will get me to believe that 
the murderer flew up the chimney?” 

“I don’t ask you to believe anything,” said Jim, trying to keep 
his nerve. 

“But I must believe the evidence of my observation. There is 
no way in which the’man could have passed you on the stair?” 

“None,” said Jim helplessly; “until I came up with the police- 
man, no one went down.” 

“That is true,” added Piquette. 
No one could have passed him.” 

Here the commissaire was puzzled, for what had seemed clearer 
a moment ago was lost in the frankness of this confession. 

“Where are the other witnesses in the case?” he asked of the 
policeman. 

“Here, monsieur,” the man replied, indicating one of the men 
he had detained. “This man was in the hall with the crowd. 
These others, too, are willing to testify.” 

The secretary took the witness’ name, Paul Joubert, and his 
address. M. Matthieu questioned him. 

“You have heard the testimony of Monsieur Horton?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“It is true?” 

“In every particular. I and these others”—indicating the men 
beside him—‘“came up the stairs to the landing and entered the 
studio.” 

“How many were 
there in the crowd?” 

“Eight—ten—a 
dozen,” he replied; 
the others confirmed 
him. 

“Did you know 
them all?” 

“Ah, no, monsieur. 
I live in the court at 
the rear. Some of 
them were strangers 
who ran in from the 
street.” 

“There was no one 
in the upper hall?” 

“No one.” 

“And in the hall- 
room?” 

“One of the men 
who had rushed up 
examined the room 
and said it was empty. 
I went in myself also 
and saw that this was 
so.” 

“Is the man who 
first went into the 
hall-room here?” 

“No, monsieur le 
commissaire. I do not 
recognize him; the 
light from the door- 
way was dim, and—” 

“All right,” said 
Matthieu. “No mat- 
ter.” And then: 
“And the other door from the apartment to the hallway re- 
mained locked all the time?” 

“Yes, monsieur. No one came out of there. We tried it many 
times.” 

“H-m! And you have no theory as to how anyone could have 
escaped from the room under the circumstances?” 

“No, monsieur. It is nothing less than a miracle.” 


“Monsieur Orton was armed. 


The other witnesses shook their heads in confirmation. 
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“That will do, Monsieur Joubert.” And then turning to Horton: 
“Now, Monsieur Horton, what did you think when you found the 
body of your brother, when you had positive proof that unless 
the murderer had jumped from the window to death, he must at 
that moment have been in the room?” 

Horton had courage, but he couldn’t deceive himself as to the 
intent of the question. The cord was tightening. He felt it in 
the looks of those around him, in the frightened breathing of 
Piquette and in the steady gaze of his questioner, which he met 
with more and more difficulty. But he managed to answer calmly. 

“Think! Why, I couldn’t think, monsieur! I was bewildered, 
dazed, stupefied with astonishment and horror.” 

“But you must give me credit for some intelligence,” protested 
the commissaire. “Since the murderer couldn’t have gone out of 
the door while you say you were breaking in, he must have been 
in the room all the while.” 

“There was no one in the room. [I searched it.” 

“That is true,” almost screamed Piquette in her excitement. “I 
was wit’ ‘im. There was no one.” 

“Quietly, madame,” said M. Matthieu reprovingly. And then: 
“Monsieur Horton, when you had searched the room, what did 
you do?” 

“What you would have done, monsieur. I rushed down the 
stair and gave the alarm, watching the stair and waiting for the 
police. I am-as mystified as you. If I could tell you any more, 
I would do so.” e 

Monsieur Matthieu tapped his eyeglasses thought- 
fully, and it was a long time before he spoke. And 
then: 


“Where is Madame Horton?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“And Monsieur Quinlevin?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You have no means of helping me to 
find them?” 

“If I had, I would tell you.” 

A pause. And then the commissaire 
cleared his throat in an important man- 
ner. 

“T have a feeling that you are 
keeping something back, Monsieur 
Horton. I warn you that you will 
not make things easy for yourself 
in making them difficult for me.” 

“What do you mean, monsieur?” 
asked Jim, sure that his position and 
Piquette’s had now grown desper- 
ate. 

“Merely, monsieur,” said the com- 
missaire with a glance at the dead 
man, “that blows such as this are 
not struck by spiritual agencies, that 
when there is a murdered man, there 
must also be a murderer. Your testi- 
mony and that of Madame Morin agree, 
buat then I cannot neglect the possibility 
that you may have some object in agree- 


eYou believe that I—” Horton broke 
in in horror. 

“I believe nothing until it is definitely 
proved. I admit that there are many phases of 
this case which seem favorable to a belief in 
your story. But there are also some points which 
from your testimony seem to be—incredible. We do 
not live in an age of miracles. Murders are not com- 
mitted by spirits who vanish. There was bad blood 
between you and your brother; you yourself have admitted it. 
Madame Morin had a suspicion when he came up the stair that 
the petit bleu you received was a trap intended for you—” 

“Which my brother fell into,” said Horton in a last desperate 
effort to clear himself. “Why, monsieur, you yourself can see 
how like we are. The blow was intended for me.” 

“You are fortunate, monsieur,” said the commissaire with a 
shrug. “And you will have every chance to prove your innocence. 
But I cannot take the grave responsibility of liberating you. The 
case must go to the préfet and will be heard in its entirety, in- 
cluding the many details which have been suggested as to Madame 
Horton and Monsieur Quinlevin. I am only sent here to investi- 
gate the case in its physical aspects. And the result of the investi- 
gation is to place you and Madame Morin under arrest.” 


Moira Quinlevin. 


Horton straightened and glanced around at the others in the 
room. They had ceased to have personalities. They looked like 
wax iImages—staring at him in wonder, in curiosity, as though he 
were already condemned. From them his glance found Piquette. 
Her face was white, and she was staring at the commissaire as 
though she could not believe the evidence of her ears. 

“Why, monsieur, have we not told you—” he heard her begin, 
when the officer silenced her. 

? “You will have every opportunity to testify to-morrow, ma- 
ame.” 

She sent one glance at him, the gamine in her terrified at the 
Law as represented in the man before her, and then bewildered, 
she rushed to Jim and caught him by the hand. 

— mon amil” she gasped. “You ’ave on’y to speak de 
truth.” 

“I’m not frightened,” he said, “but you, Piquette! A prison—” 

“It’s not’ing,” she said bravely, but he saw that she was on the 
point of breaking. 

“And now,” broke in the commissaire, who had watched this 
byplay with some interest, “I am sorry that we must be off. 
Come!” 

Giving some instructions as to the witnesses to one of the 
agents de police who had accompanied him, and taking the revolver 
which Horton silently offered him, he led the way down the stair, 
with Piquette and Horton following, policemen at their elbows. 

A great crowd had assembled in the street and courtyard be- 

low. Horton caught a glimpse of the white cap and 
whiter face of Madame Toupin at the door of her 
loge, and then was hurried by a policeman into 
a carriage which was awaiting them. He saw 
poor Piquette put into another one, and they 
drove off in the direction of the préfecture 
de police, where he was shown without cere- 
mony into a cell alone, to await a further 
investigation upon the morrow. 
He sank down upon the cot, buried his 
head in his hands and tried to think. 
Quinlevin was at the bottom of this 
—Quinlevin, Tricot! One of them had 
done this dastardly thing, believing to 
save their skins and thinking that 
they were killing him. But how had 
the murderer gotten away? How? 
How? 


CHAPTER XXIII 
ESCAPE 


HE events in the Hétel de Paris 

at Nice, the revelation in Mon- 

sieur de Vautrin’s rooms, the con- 

fession of Piquette Morin and the 

startling events that immediately fol- 

lowed it were all bewildering. From 

affection for Quinlevin, Moira had 

passed through the stages of incredulity, 

doubt and reassurance, and then at 

Nora’s downfall, dismay at her own posi- 

tion, and after Quinlevin’s brutal treatment 

of her, aversion and terror. When he turned 

the key of her door and went with Piquette 

into his own room, she threw herself into her 

chair, aware of her dependence upon him, and yet 

ready to run away and throw herself upon the mercy 

of the first stranger that she could find. But the 

sounds that came from behind the closed door fasci- 

nated her, the murmur of conversation rising and 

falling, and then the strange noises, heard indistinctly yet fright- 

ful in their significance—and then silence, still more suggestive. 

She shrank upon her bed in terror, shutting her ears with her 

fingers. Then the renewal of the commotion, as she raised her 

hands, her terror inquisitive for the worst—the sound of blows, 
the grunts of men in struggle, and then the falling of a body. 

Tricot and Quinlevin—they were killing each other. That was 

the chief thought in her mind—that and the imperative need 

of escape. She got up, trembling, went to the door, shot the 

brass bolt, then turned, catching up her coat and gloves. The door 

into the corridor was locked, but she could still go out through 

Nora’s room. She tried the other door, but found it locked on 

the outside. She called Nora softly, then more loudly, and heard 

the woman answer. Presently, by dint of wild persuasion, she 
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Moira suddenly bent forward and put her finger into a small 
I have it,’’ she muttered excitedly. 


tear in the cotton cloth. 


preteen upon her old nurse to open the door and flee with 
ier. 

The memory of those dreadful hours of wandering with Nora 
along the roads was like a dream in a fever, but after a while 
the physical exercise made her more calm, and she was able to 
explain to the frightened Irishwoman what had happened. 

Her first impulse had been to flee from it all—to escape any- 
where. But without money where ‘should she go? With the 
return of reason came courage, and with courage a resolve to 
return and do what she could for Piquette Morin. They would 
not have dared kill her. It was impossible. An impulse to 
tell the people of the hotel what had happened came to her again, 
but as she turned toward the gardens, followed heavily by the 
frightened Nora, she resolved to go upstairs and face whatever 
was in store for her. 

What she found was rather terrifying at first; but when she 
summoned nerve enough to turn on the light, she saw two swad- 
dled figures squirming to be free. Madame Morin had vanished. 
— help of Nora, she liberated the two men and questioned 
eagerly. 

“Why didn’t you—come before?” was Quinlevin’s reply. He 
was not pleasant to look at. 

“TI was frightened at the sounds. I ran away. 
pened?” 

“Isn’t it obvious?” mumbled the Irishman, spitting out a frag- 
ment of the cotton towel from his dry throat. 

“Jim Horton!” gasped Moira. 
“The same—damn him!” 

“And Madame?” 

“Need you guess?” he sneered. 
Paris by now.” 

“Thank God!” said Moira fervently. 

He glanced at her but said nothing. His feelings were too deep 
for words. 


What has hap- 


“They’re well on the road to 


UT the day following, Moira was to learn her dependence 
upon him. He took little pains to conceal the change of 
his feelings toward her, the suddenness of which proclaimed only 





rly 


too insistently the fact that his years of kindness were only the 
device Jim Horton had proved them to be. On the way back 
to Paris he was for the most part silent and morose, remaining 
much of the time with the abominable Tricot, leaving Moira to 
the tender mercies of her old nurse, who now shared with her 
the Irishman’s displeasure. It was indeed a sisterhood of consola- 
tion, and she saw with the failure of the great plan that Nora 
was much chastened by her experience, for. she sat and wailed 
in a most discomforting manner, confessing at last her share in 
the conspiracy and throwing herself upon Moira’s mercy. 

Moira was sorry for the woman who had brought her safely 
through her baby diseases and acted._as guide, counselor and friend, 
until it was time for her to go away to boarding-school. And so, 
mingled with the contempt that Moira felt for her, there was a 
little pity too, and a leaven of the old affection. In those moments 
of rapprochement and confession, Moira learned in astonishment 
the secret of her birth. Jim Horton had not been mistaken. She 
was not the daughter of Barry Quinlevin, but his niece, posthumous 
daughter of his younger brother, whose widow had died in child- 
birth. Barry Quinlevin’s own wife, an invalid and bedridden, had 
acquiesced in the plan of adopting the daughter of her sister-in- 
law, but had not known in the few years before her own death 
of the deception that was to be practiced upon Monsieur de Vau- 
trin. 

If Quinlevin guessed the nature of the conversation that passed 
between the two women upon the train, he gave no sign of it; 
but when they reached Paris and returned to the studio, he seemed 
to experience a change of heart toward Moira, did what he 
could to restore the breach in their old relations, admitting the 
truth of Nora’s confession and shrugging off his failure as a 
matter that was ended. Apparently taking Moira’s forgiveness 
for granted, he treated her, in their new relation of uncle and 
niece, with marked consideration, and planned in his grandiose 
way for the future. He seemed to have plenty of money and 
spent it upon her generously, but he did not leave her for a mo- 
ment. And when he proposed a trip 1o an inn in the forest of 
Fontainebleau, a spot which in former years Moira had loved to 
visit, he asked her to accompany him. (Continued on page ro1) 
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Below is Charlotte Wakefield 
in the new Ziegfeld Mid- 
night Frolic. 








Dolores, in the new Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic. 


F wishes were airplanes, the skies would be black 
with reformers. If the stage could be reclaimed and 

the drama remolded by those earnest police of the pen 
who write critically of the theater, I dare say reforma- 
tion would have set in hundreds of years ago. For none 
of them has approved of it. 

But neither Hazlitt nor Lewes, nor Dryden nor Foster, 
nor any of their fellows, was any more successful in 
altering the course of shoddy entertainment in the 
England of their day than Shaw and Beerbohm, Walkley 
and Palmer have been able to affect it materially in 
theirs. All the protests of the one-time mighty Francis- 
que Sarcey in France left the French stage untouched, 
just as the’sincerest scoldings of the late William Winter 
passed over and around the American managers he be- 
labored. The worst influences the native stage has 
fostered grew up and flourished during the days of the 
freest criticism. 

And yet periodically there is a shift in public taste 
that serves to hearten the protesting brotherhood. Just 
now it indicates a slowly awakening demand for fewer 
and better musical comedies. For fifteen years or more 
this form of entertainment has been popular. During 





Babe Marlowe, in the new Ziegfeld Mid- 

night Frolic, is another of the far-famed 

beauties who draw admirers to Broad- 
way from far and near. 
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followed, and jazzed jokes—until jazzed 
indecencies became too common for 
even the jazzed brains of the Tenderloin 
to stand. Hence the reaction. We are 
not out of the morass yet, but we have 
turned our faces toward higher ground. 
Sinners and soubrettes are in for an 
overhauling. 

At least two of the newer musical 
plays have escaped the cheapening in- 
fluences of the time. One is Charles 
Dillingham’s production called “Apple 
Blossoms” and the other a Selwyn 
comedy with music entitled “Buddies.” 

Mr. Dillingham has long pointed the 

way to his associates, proving that all 
who enter the musical-play field need not 
leave good taste behind. He insists, or so 
we gather, that the deportment of his 
players on the stage should at least 
approximate that of ladies and _gentle- 
men, on the theory that his audiences are 


Richard Cramer 
and Donald Bri- 
anin‘ Buddies.” 


The costume 
scene in The 
Passing Show of 





1919.” 


At the left, Don- 

ald Brian and 

Peggy Wood in 
“ Buddies. °’ 


the war no other “shows” were so generously approved. Books 
as bare of wit, and as ugly, as the chorus-ladies’ knees were bare 
of covering, were tolerated for the tunes that went with them and 
the general spirit of gayety it is possible td stir up with the aid 
of a drum and a marching ensemble. The savage still in us re- 
sponds to the beating of the tomtoms. 

Then came an influx of new producing companies and new 
producers—organizations and individuals with strange names and 
mysterious sources of income—war profiteers, I suspect, with a 
taste for the theater they had previously been unable to gratify. 

With so many competitors in the field, it was natural that 
standards should be somewhat lowered. Each was trying to outdo 
the other in some bit of sensationalism that would attract atten- 
tion. The prevalence of the awful “jazz” craze helped them. 
First they jazzed the music, then the dancing. Jazzed lyrics 


to come from a 
public to which 
good manners and 
decent morals are 
not unknown. 

“Apple Blossoms” is a modern operetta superimposed upon a 
plot employed by Dumas in “Un Mariage sous Louis XV.” Mn 
it the hero and heroine are plighted against their wills, to please 
their families. Wedded, each agrees not to interfere with the free 
life of the other. She is to be permitted to continue her romance 
with the juvenile, and he to follow as unfettered a career as his 
fancy dictates and his engagements demand. 


Photographs 
by White, 
New York 
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But no sooner do they begin reiterating their promises of free- 
dom in solos and duets than they discover a mutual interest in each 
other, which brings the romance to a pleasant conclusion at eleven 


P. M. 

John Charles Thomas, a baritone with a tenor charm, if you 
know what I mean, and the best male voice in light opera, sings 
the réle of the hero, and Wilda Bennett that of the heroine. He 
is manly and handsome as need be, and she charmingly dainty 
and capable, both as singer and dancer. The comedy is in the 
hands of Percival Knight and Roy Atwell, and the supporting cast 
measures up to them. 


N “Buddies” the three principal parts are played by Peggy Wood, 

Donald Brian and Roland Young, and so well played that the 

musical interruptions, limited to six or eight songs, in no way 
interfere with the holding quality of the story. 

This is a simply told romance of armistice days in Brittany. 
A squad of American soldiers is billeted in the barn of the Widow 
Benoit. One of them is Babe, a bashful young aristocrat from 
Allegheny, and another Sonny, late of Brooklyn. 

Babe is much in love with 
Julie, the widow’s daughter, but 
too timid to declare his passion. 
Whenever she so much as looks at 
him, he is ready to run. There- 
fore when it becomes necessary 
for Julie to be engaged to some 
one, if she is to escape the ad- 
vances of a French villain who 
has come to live with the Benotts, 
she induces Sonny to pretend he 
has asked her to marry him. 

At this usurpation of his neg- 
lected opportunities Babe waxes 
exceeding wroth and is miserably 
unhappy. So, also, is the Brook- 
lyn girl to whom Sonny is really 
plighted and who arrives unex- 
pectedly on the scene. A trivial 


Henry Beresford in “Boys 
Will Be Boys.” 


Photograph by White, New York 


Tim Murphy 
in *Five 
O’Clock. 23 


Photograph by 
White, New York 
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Ethel Barrymore in “‘Declassée.”” 


series of complications, baldly stated, but quite amusingly divert- 
ing as they are told with a thread of sentimental drama running 
through them. In the end, the bad man is duly unmasked and the 
love-tangle straightened out. 

A mannerly little comedy written by George V. Hobart, and 
several degrees above his common average with musical plays! 
Lieut. B. C. Hilliam, late of the First Canadians, wrote the songs. 
Peggy Wood has become a real prima donna, with her two years 
in “Maytime,” but though she sings well, she acts even better, 
and her Julie is one of the charming performances of the season. 
Roland Young is perfectly cast as the bashful Babe, being a 
technically finished and personally likable comedian. Donald 
Brian sings a bit and gracefully dances a waltz or two to the 
delight of his loyal and numerous following. 


HEN we have “The Little Whopper,” a third musical offering 

kept clean of offensive interpolations. This one was in- 
spired, it may interest you to know, by a Marguerite Clark screen- 
drama—the one called “Miss George Washington.” In it Vivienne 
Segal, the Philadelphia youngster who fairly burst into prominence 
the night she sang the principal feminine réle in “The Blue 
Paradise” two years ago, is the heroine. 

“The Little Whopper” is the white lie she tells as an excuse to 
get away from boarding-school. She lies to the preceptress when 
she says she is going to visit some quite respectable friends, know- 
ing very well she is going to be married. Arrived in Philadelphia, 
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they are all cut from the 
same pattern—a pattern 
frayed and worn thin from 
too much handling. There 
is little wit revealed in their 
librettos and only an occa- 
sional suggestion of novelty 
in their staging. The ex- 
posed kneecap of the less 
angular sex is not sufficient- 
ly elastic as a decoration to 
aid greatly in the changes 
of either scene or shock, and 
we appear to have reached 
the peak in the matter of 
colorful scenic backgrounds 
and expensive costumes. 
“The Passing Show of 





At the left are 
Zelda Sears, John 
Cumberland and 
Doris Kenyon in 
“The Girl in the 
Limousine.” 
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New York 


' At the left, 
she wanders into the wrong man’s room A Doris Ken- 
when she tries to find her fiancé, and she yon in 
has a lively time of it before she is able to “The Girl 
square matters. y aw hie 

Vivienne Segal has done so well with Rennrad 
the comedy of the réle that her manager 
believes she has a future as a comé- 
dienne. He drifted back to her dress- 
ing-room the other day and signed a 
long-time contract with her. Otto Har- 
bach, Bide Dudley and Rudolph Friml 
wrote “The Little Whopper.” W. J. 
Ferguson, still young enough to remem- 
ber the night he was callboy in the Bre 
theater in which President- Lincoln was { ‘ ae Below are 
assassinated, is in the cast. ’ = ae , Kenneth 

: ; “eo Douglas, | 

HE newer revues are only so-so. “3 E seatte g 
Revues usually are. Suffering, like “ae eS! Winwood and Lax- 
musical plays, from too much competition, eel y. tenis Cossenieh A 
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1919,” at the Winter Garden, will convince tourists 
that they are seeing the most of the local epidermis 
sisterhood, if not. the best. It is as generously 
elaborated a vaudeville as any of those that have 
gone before, and its cast is strengthened by the 
presence of Blanche Ring and her versatile hus- 
band Charles Winninger. Together they play the 
leading réles in all the travesties of last year’s 
successes. Blanche Ring, for instance, squeezes her 
maturing figure into a pair of grass-green tights to 
make good-natured sport of John Barrymore in 
“The Jest,” while Mr. Winninger gives an amazing- 
ly clever copy of brother Lionel in the same play. 

A newcomer to the ensemble is Jim Barton. Be- 
fore the recent actors’ strike, Barton was an eccen- 
tric dancer in burlesque, a loose-jointed young man 
with a developing talent for the sort of fun that 
is most popular with audiences of men who have 
been given a night off by their wives. At one of 
the first Equity benefits a lawyer with an injunction 
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interfered with the appearance of Ed oo In “His Honor Abe Potash,” Barney Bernard, the cre- 
-Wynn, and Barton agreed to fill in that eS ator of the irascible but sentimental Abe, undertakes to 
comedian’s time on the bill. The next day § % - | outwit the crooked politicians of a small New York town, 
he was as famous as several enthusiastic _ ae and also to establish beyond the possibility of attack the 
reviewers could make him. He was under es a ~ honor and integrity of the Jewish race in America. 
contract to the Shuberts then, and they | a “ae Thinking to use him as a tool in their grafting schemes, 
were ever so glad to take him back and | i 8 the politicians elect Abe to the office of mayor. When 
elaborate his part in the new revue. If he || | & ee he spurns their bribes and refuses to sign the papers that 
makes the most of his newer opportuni- Pe, will saddle the town with a swamp, which they hope later 
ties, his career in the higher burlesque is | @ : to convert into a city park, they attack him from 
PrOMUIsiNg. | ; every side. His son is threatened with imprison- 
oe : : : ment and disgrace on a false charge of theft. His 
HERE is diversion for the wearied oreo creditors are bought off and bankruptcy stares 
A home bodies, tired of playing bridge Seg him in the face. The influence of his wife and 
with the neighbors, in Raymond Hitch- | + daughter is turned against him. But as stanch 
cock’s “Hitchy-Koo 1919,” particularly if | aes as Father Abraham he stands for the honor of 
they find Raymond amusing. He dom- | Bia the Jew, and more particularly for the good of 
inates the performance even more than | Bais the play. In the end, as you may have guessed, 
usual this season; last year he was dividing | & his enemies are beaten and disgraced. 
honors with Leon Errol. : It is purely a plot of the theater, furnished 
Hitchy-Koo” is the eS the comedian by Montague Glass and Jules 
familiar jumble of melo- — “ Eckert Goodman, and it is tricked out with all 
dious songs and original [ees the familiar twists of situation 
burlesques, and starts ; and phrase, but it serves its pur- 
with the appearance of > — pose and is as popular as any of 
_ Piaone megs gees 3 aa the garment-men’s comedies that 
stra pit, where 
he welcomes friends and eo, 
strangers with that urbane Robert Hud:on and 
assurance that flatters them ie fe Minna G:mbel in 
and tickles the audience. / me“ Onthe Hiring 
Cole Porter composed the Sa N Line.” 
music, and George V. Ho- ‘ Be 
bart put the dia‘ogue to- 
gether in this year’s “Hitchy- 
Koo.” Wilton 
Lackaye 
R. ABE POTASH of the ~ in 
cloak, suit and comedy « 
firm of Potash & Perlmutter Pomy 
has temporarily Severed his con- 
nection with that concern. Mr. Photograph 
Potash, in association with his New York 
wife Rosie Potash, has gone 
into politics. Mr. Perlmutter, at 
last reports, was continuing the 
old business, but not at the old 
stand. Also he was viewing with 
alarm the newer activities of his Below, Cyril Scott, Laura Hope Crews and 
erstwhile friend and partner. Vivian Tobin in “On the Hiring Line.” 
Photograph by White, New York 
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Bernard is a good comedian and 
a good actor. He knows Abe Pot- 
ash intimately, from his peculiari- 
ties of dialect to his sentimental 
reactions. He is able, therefore, to 
make him a very real personage in 
the drama. The quarrels he has 
with his wife are as rich in comedy 
as were the original scenes in which 
the mercurial- Mawruss figured. 
And by his success in thus divorcing 
his partner Mr. Bernard takes his 
place in that division of stars so 
long headed by David Warfield. 
He has worked hard and honestly 
earned the honor. 


RUST the so-styled “legitimate” 
managers of Broadway to miss 

for thirty years an actor of such 
quality as Harry Beresford has just 
revealed in a comedy called “Boys 
Will Be Boys.” They are “always 
on the lookout for good actors,” 
their interviewers invariably record, 
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which is probably the reason they miss so 
many. 

Beresford, having been thus belatedly 
discovered and promptly bracketed with 
Frank Bacon as one entitled to stardom’s 
prominence in the playing of those gentle, 
whimsical, quaintly humorous old men so 
dearly beloved of theater audiences the 
world over, has been playing similar char- 
acters in vaudeville and around the small- 
town circuits a matter of thirty years. Oc- 
casionally he has headed a company of his 
own, notably the seasons he played “The 
Professor’s Love Story.” But only the 
towns and the halls knew him well, and he 
probably would have fretted out his hour 
upon the stage unheralded east of the Ohio 
River if Joseph Hart, who produced “Boys 
Will Be Boys,” and is himself a vaude- 
villian of vast experience, had not given 
him this chance. What will come of it, I 
do not know—something fine for Mr. 
Beresford, if local managers are wise, 
however. 

He plays in “Boys Will Be Boys” the lov- 
able old good-for-nothing of Paducah, 
called “Peep” O’Day from the time he was 
old enough to be called anything, until he 
reached the mature age of sixty years, 
where the play picks him up. 

Then it is discovered that Peep has in- 
herited forty thousand dollars, and when 
the money comes to him, his immediate 
reaction is to start spending it in a pathetic 
effort to reclaim some part of the boyhood 
he was denied. He hires a circus to come 
to town to play just for the kids. He buys 
the schoolhouse, that they may peit it with 
stones. He has a pair of red-top boots 
especially made to his measure. He pays a 
farmer to let the boys hook his water- 
melons. Then they inquire into his sanity 
—and the villains try to take his money 
away from him. The good Judge Priest 
saves Peep from those who would harm 
him, however, and he is happy at the cur- 
tain. 

If the attempt had been to lay more 
stress upon the threatened swindling of 


trusting Peep and less upon the visualization of his childishness, 
a good popular comedy drama would have resulted. But as it 
stands, the play is disappointing after its first act, and probably is 
not destined for a very protracted existence on Broadway. 


BY sa oe LACKAYE, after 
playing a long line of 
sinister characters since his 

success as the malevolent 

— in “Trilby,” has 

Pores emerged from his past, 

_— pigs pont though not from the whis- 
Faithful,” eS kers that went with it, and 
aithful. Sag . been given a sympathetic 
role in Augustus Thomas’ 

newest play, called “Palmy 

Days,” having to do 

with that Californy 

that made Bret Harte 

famous. Right hearti- 


Helen Westley in 
“The Faithful.” 


Photograph by 
Maurice Goldberg 


Photograph by 
Francis Bruguiere 


Below, Wilton Lackaye, George Le Guerre 

shichinies is ‘alti nin eit and Grace Reals in “Palmy Days.” 
ly has Wilton grasped 
his newer opportunities, 
and though there may 
be some doubt as to 
the long life of the 
Thomas play, there is 
no doubt of its chief 
actor’s personal  tri- 
umph therein. 

The Lackaye réle is 
that of one Kaintuck, 
so called for the mellow 
Southern drawl which 
he acquired -legitimate- 
ly, having been born a~- 
MacBrayer in _ the 
State where the liquor 
used to come from. In 

his youth he was a 

dresser for the 

mighty Edwin For- 
rest and ambitious 
to achieve a career 
of his own. He 
had a chance for a 
flying start on one 
occasion, when 
Forrest assigned 
him the réle of 
an officer in 
“Richard III.” 
He was to come 
on and = say: 
“Sir, a gentle- 
man that calls 
(Continued on 
page 95) 
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HE sea that night was unusually quiet. At long intervals 
a narrow phosphorescent line glowed and broke among 


the rocks under the dark shore-line in soft, cat-footed turbu- 


beacon-light of La Brea rose and fell over the black, oily S 


demesne like a gigantic jack-o’-lantern..... In the mid- 

night hush of land and sea there came to John Strong’s ears 

een swish of the tide stealing about the shoals below the 
uffs. 

Motionless, with his great hairy hands resting upon the arms 
of his chair, Strong sat staring into the blackness of the night. 
The huge bulk of his body, sprawling in the depths of the wicker 
chair, loomed up gigantic and blacker than the night upon the 
diminutive porch. The cabin at his back, with its darkened, star- 
shot windowpanes, seemed curiously small and inadequate in com- 
parison with his great bulk. It made one think of the kennel 
of some big, ungainly animal rather than an abode of humans. 

He had built it with his own hands in the ardor of his youth 
and love. Twenty years before, Annie had crossed the threshold 
with shining eyes and love-flushed cheeks. 

“°Tis small, John,” she had said, looking up at him fondly, 
“but so is the nest of the lapwing. It’s yourself that'll fill it, 
entirely.” 

A year later he had taken little whimpering Jock from his 
basket-crib and had followed the silent throng into the burial-place 
behind the town. 

The townspeople, one and all, had turned out in their wrinkled, 
ill-kept best to lay his dead for him in pitying, dry-eyed silence. 
They were stern folk, these people, with their tear-fonts frozen by 
the chill north winds. A silent hand-clasp was the height of their 
emotional expression. 

He had watched them in a daze, with little Jock in his arms, 
commit his Annie to the dust beneath the ancient shadows of the 
sequoias. One by one they had gone their way, leaving him alone 
with the whimpering child in his arms to gaze dumbly upon the 
new-made grave strewn with humble half-wilted flowers. 

With his wife’s supreme offering in his arms, he had knelt 
by the mound. The fragrance of the new-turned soil came to his 
nostrils. It was like her personality, this fragrance, infinitely 
human, and of the earth to which she had returned. In the som- 
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ber-columned gloom of the forest, his rough, untutored spirit 
had called to hers in voiceless, thundering agony. Book nor 


LG page he knew; phrases and fine words were not his; but from 
lence. On the flat neck of land falling away to the south, the 


“@_ the depth of his stricken soul he had flung ‘his dumb threnody 
to the foliage-darkened sky, and walked home with little Jock 
looking up at him wonderingly from the hollow of his strong 

The hoarse shout of a siren startled John Strong from his rev- 

eries. A lumber-schooner was rounding the point in search of 
anchorage. He recognized by her rig that she was the Eureka, 

a gasoline schooner, San-Pedro-owned. Her red and green side- 

lights threw twin paths of crimson and emerald across the still 

waters of the bay. 

The steady chug-chug of her auxiliary motor came faintly above 
the whine and rattle of her slackening halyards and the crew’s 
noisy furling of sails. As she swung close inshore, he saw the 
dark, solitary figure of the mate with a sledgehammer poised 
above his head, standing upon the fo’c’stle head, waiting. He 
heard the sharp command from the poop-deck. The mate swung 
the sledge once, twice, and the anchor dropped from the cat-head 
with a dull splash, followed by the spark-marked roar of the 
anchor chain paying out through the steel-lined hawse-pipe. Fif- 
teen minutes later the schooner lay darkened and still, with her 
broad quarter mirrored in the dim radiance of her low-hanging 
stern-lights. 

John Strong arose and went inside. Fumbling in the dark for 
matches, he lighted the coal-oil lamp on the table and trimmed the 
wick with the same infinite care that he had bestowed upon his 
torn fishing-nets. 

Method and precision were John’s creed. The satisfaction of a 
thing well done was the only reward that life vouchsafed him. 
Money or gain played little part in his existence. His humble 
savings, wrested from the sea and laid by methodically month 
after month, year after year, represented to him not so much 
a small competence for old age as a door by which little Jock— 
no longer little—might enter that world which never in all the 
forty-five years of his life had been able to entice John Strong 
from his nets and his humble profession. : 

Never for a moment during all those years had John wished 
that his lot be different. His pride in his chosen profession was 
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built not only upon his love for the sea but upon the fierce ex- 
hilaration he drew from battling the elements. When occasionally 
he found himself speculating upon the possibility of earning a 
livelihood along other lines of endeavor that seemed to promise 
greater reward or appear more desirable than his own, he would 
comfort himself with the thought that the Disciples of Christ 
were like himself—humble fishermen, without the prestige of 
position, yet mighty—because to conquer the sea they must pos- 





John’s pride in his profession was built upon the fierce exhilaration he drew 
from battling the elements. With young Jock, of course, it was different. 


sess the qualities of patience and endurance that make mighty 
warriors of humble men. 

With young Jock, of course, it was different. The lad must 
have his chance. As the years passed, John learned, by observing 
his son closely, to analyze the motives and perplexities that had 
influenced and governed his own youth. A rare sympathy, bor- 
dering on wistful longing for all young things, mellowed his judg- 
ment of the lad’s rash acts and impetuous convictions. 

There grew then between his son and himself a bond of mutual 
respect and understanding, tempered by quiet undemonstrative 
affection. Like himself, Jock was retiring and modest, and their 
affection for each other would have given no visible evidence 
to an outsider. It was doubtful if words could have expressed it. 
Certainly father and son would have been at a loss to account, in 
words, for their mutual trust. But if this affection was mute and 
wordless, it was the more poignant. The long winter evenings, 
mending their nets by the spacious glowing hearth, or with Jock 
reading aloud from some book or journal while John smoked his 
wheezy pipe in silence, were fraught with rare companionship and 


mutual interest. Jock, being young, with his great body striving 
to catch up to his father in growth, was always the one to seek 
his bed before the other, and John, after smoking his pipe to 
the dregs, would tiptoe softly to their shared chamber and sit 
by his son’s bed, watching the soft firelight from the room beyond 
the open door glow upon the beardless face. 

He would sometimes sit for hours, until the mellow light grew 
ashen and dead, with his thoughts and his hopes, and the gentle 
memory of his wife weaving a fullness of grati- 
tude about his heart. There was no longer pain 
at his early bereavement. Instead there had 
come to him a measure of gratefulness for hav- 
ing been vouchsafed the delight to consort with 
a soul like Annie’s, even for the short space of 
one year. He had received from her infinitely 
more than he had given—at least so it seemed 


With the lamp in his hands, John went into 
the adjoining bedchamber and bestowed upon 
Jock’s bed the last ritual. For three years the 
cot had stood unoccupied under the window. 
John smoothed down the pillow and ran his 
toil-hardened fingers down the soft shining nap 
of the new woolen blankets which he had pur- 
chased the day before. 

From a pigeonhole in the old-fashioned black 
walnut desk he took his bank-book and glanced 
at the balance, scrawling some rude figures upon 
the page of his notebook with a stubby pencil. 
Jock’s three years at college had made heavy 
inroads upon John’s humble savings, but he com- 
forted himself with the thought that there was 
sufficient balance to carry the lad through the 
first year of waiting for clients. After that he 
need not worry, for Jock was his father’s son. 

John placed the lamp upon the corner shelf 
above his own cot and prepared for bed, slowly. 
From across the bay came the voice of the 
schooner’s night watchman. The man was sing- 
ing softly as he paced the deck on his Jonely 
vigil. John turned out the light and tucked his 
blankets about him. 





“For I an’ my true love shall never meet 
On the bonnie, bonnie banks of Loch Lomond,” 


sang the watchman in a rich sailor baritone. 
John smiled softly. For a long time he lay 
with closed eyes thinking about Jock and his 
return on the morrow. In his short telegram 
the lad had announced merely the end of the 
exams and the day of his return. In his 
earlier letters he had evidenced a desire to stay 
at home for a month before going into business. 
Indeed, he had hinted that he might extend his 
stay two or three months if his father did not 
object. 

As John mentally reviewed the letter, a chill 
crept into his heart. He wondered if, after all, 
Jock realized the greatness of his love. He 
wondered what he had done or said to cause 
the lad to think for a moment that he would 
deny his own flesh and blood the privilege of sharing his humble 
board even to the last crumb. Of course, he had urged Jock in 
going into his law-studies strongly. Was it possible that the boy 
had misconstrued his proud eagerness for his success and thought 
his motives petty and parsimonious? He, John Strong, whose only 
thought during all these years had been his son’s happiness; who 
had lived his second youth in Annie’s first and only born; who 
had steeled himself against the parting three years ago with the 
grim determination of a martyr! John kept thinking about it 
so persistently that sleep refused to come to him. He lay staring 
into the darkened room—worrying, counting the hours until dawn. 

When the first wan rays of the August sun flung the ragged 
shadows of the redwoods far into the bay about the schooner’s 
quarter, John arose and dressed. Coatless and hatless, he walked 
out into the dawn and took the cliff path to the village. With 
his shirt open at the throat, and the pine-scented north wind ca- 
ressing his broad, hairy chest, he strode along, head erect, drink- 
ing in the invigorating fragrance of the Indian summer. At his 
feet the Pacific Ocean stretched away beyond the rim of the horizon. 
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He made his way down the deserted main street of the village 
with its rough unpainted dwellings and its gardens fenced about 
with old fishing-nets and frayed ropes. Outside Dow’s general 
store he paused for a moment and glanced out over the boat- 
harbor. Two men were busy overhauling the lighter prepara- 
tory to discharging merchandise from the schooner. He nodded 
his greeting to Eben Dow as the old man came out of his store, 
broom in hand, to perform his morning ritual to the sagging, 
weather-beaten steps. The storekeeper paused and regarded John 
questioningly from beneath the brim of his old sou'wester. : 

‘Mary was tellin’ me about Jock’s comin’ home to-day,” he said. 
“She had a letter from him a week come Thursday. ‘Tis a fine 


gentleman Jock’ll be now, with his law and learnin’. You're a 
lucky man, John, havin’ a son like that.” 

John nodded absently. 

“The telegram came yesterday,” he answered. “He'll get off 


on the two-fifteen at Essex. I’m figurin’ to walk acrost the Field- 
brook log-road to meet him. Is Mary up an’ doin’ yet?” 

Eben Dow raised his voice. 

“Mary,” he called, “John wants to see you.” He turned to John. 
“We all got up early on account of the schooner. She’s got four 
tons of merchandise for me from Hallet & Davis in San Fran- 
cisco.” 

The girl came down the steps, shading her hand against the 
rising sun. 

“Good mornin’, John,” she said. She stood on the steps for 
a moment regarding him with a soft light in her dark eyes. John 
felt himself being compared with Jock in her earnest scrutiny. 
It made him both proud and embarrassed. Mary was a serious 
girl and a good housekeeper. Jock could have done no better. 
She was a suitable mate for a toiler. John wondered what man- 
ner of figure the girl would cut as the wife of a city 
lawyer. : 2 

“Your pa says you got a letter from Jock last Thursday,” he 
said. 

The girl blushed. 

“Va 

John cleared his throat. 

“I wonder if I might—that is, mebbe you got no objection to 
me readin’ it,” he asked. “I don’t want to—well, you know, it’s 
sorter all in the family,” he ended, lamely. ed 

“Why, certainly, John,” she answered. “Wait until I get it.” 

Eben kept on sweeping the steps. John 
watched him for a moment in silence. 

“Eben,” he said presently, “you an’ I have 
got two fine children.” 

The storekeeper nodded. 

“Yes,” he said, waiting for the other to 
go on. 

“My Annie an’ your Lindy would be proud 
if they could be seein’ them to-day,” John 
mused. Bact 

Eben poised his broom in the direction of 
the grove of redwoods behind the town. _ 

“You be on your way up there?” he in- 
quired. 

“Yes, Eben.” John gazed out to sea. 
“That’s why I asked Mary for Jock’s letter. 
1 kinder wanted to show it to Annie. She'll 
understand.” ; 

Eben looked at the other in silence for a 
moment. 

“I was up there day afore yester- 
day,” he said, averting his face. “The 
dogwood is blossomin’ now, John. I 
don’t git much time to go up there 
these days, with fishin’ so rushin’ 
since the cannery started at Little 
River, but Lindy knows I’ve not for- 
got.” : 

Mary came out with the letter in 
her hand. 

“T think Jock’s pinin’ for we-uns,” 
she said softly, handing the letter to 
John, “You bring it in on your way 
back, John.” 

John put the letter in his pocket 
and took the trail across-lots to the 
grove of redwoods behind the town. 

Seated upon a windfall in the som- 
ber shadows of the sequoias, with his 


He had walked 
home with little. 
Jock looking up at 
him from the 
hollow of his arm. 













back against the up- 
turned roots, he read 
Jock’s letter to Mary. 
It was an epistle of 
honest love and 
homely inquiries and 
hopeful longing. The 
lad’s unfaltering affec- 
tion for Mary warmed 
John’s heart.  Be- 
tween the lines he 
read the story of his 
own youth and love, 
wistfully. He felt 
vaguely ashamed of 
having asked the girl 
to allow him to read 
the letter. He had 
intrudea upon sacred 
ground, but he com- 
forted himself with 
the thought that Mary 
understood his mo- 
tives and did not re- 
gard them in the 
light of. mere curios- 
ity. She was a sensi- 
ble, upright girl. Her 
very readiness to per- 
mit him to read the 
letter assured him of 
the honorable affec- 
tion between the two 
young people. 

John folded 
letter and replaced it 
in his pocket. 

The young sun flung 
his shafted rays 
through the leafy twilight of the forest. To these vast, columned 
spaces whose tolerant bosom harbored the pitiful bits of human 
frailness, John came often for comfort and guidance. There were 

people for whom the burial-places of man held dreax? 
and superstitious fear. To John and Eben this 
place with its rude crosses and humble floral offer< 
ings, its play of shine and shade on the trees, its 
breathless stillness, held only gentle memories. 

In a few hours Jock would return and take up 
his abode with him for a short time. After that 
he would be alone with his nets and the cutter, the 
glowing solitude of his hearth in winter and his 
surf-misted garden in summer. The loneliness of the 
past three years had somehow been relieved by 
Jock’s weekly letter and by the contemplation of 
the lad’s success. But the years that faced John 
would, he knew, be devoid of this weekly letter. 
After marriage Jock and Mary would pass from 
his and Eben’s ken. 

John found himself contemplating the change 
with a feeling bordering on terror. At forty-five, 
the prime of life, he must cease to be of service to 

his own flesh and blood. Absurd! Why, he was not a 
day older than the day Annie and he had stood up to- 
gether in the church down yonder. There was not even 
a gray hair in his head, and the exhilaration he drew from 
the battle with his friend and enemy, the sea, was stronger 
and fiercer than ever. 

He read Jock’s letter again—aloud, this time. This was 
his way of communicating his problems to Annie. After 
voicing his troubles thus, he would come away with a 
feeling of satisfaction and contentment. It was no mere 
sentimental superstition, but a sense of spiritual com- 
pleteness. 

Folding the letter and placing it in his pocket, he arose 
and was about to take the trail home when he heard 
steps in the soft earth behind him. Turning quickly, he 
beheld a youth coming down the slope between the trees. 
It was Jock. 

John stood very still, fumbling the letter in his pocket. 
He hardly dared to raise his eyes at the lad’s cheery 
greeting. Before he knew it, (Continued on page 99) 
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First 
in 
War 


T is a historic old room 
in which have echoed 

the footsteps of the great 
men of our time. Heavy old 
leather davenports stand 
against two of the walls; 
above them hang paintings 
of Grant, Sherman, _ and 
other past Secretaries of 
War, crowding one another 
now, for space. There are 
four marble busts, on pedes- 
tals, confronting one another 
from corners, and a few 
battle-fiags. And above the 
great mantel that displays 
the fine marquetry of an art 
neglected now, in a great 
glass case, is the great flag 
used to drape Lincoln’s body 
when he went on his last 
journey home. 

The clock on the mahogany 
mantel ticks on, while people, 
all manner of people, come 
respectfully to the great 
double desk before the fire- 
place where now sits, for the 
first time, a woman, Miss 
Hannah Jane Patterson, assistant to the Secretary of War. 

It is a majestic, finely proportioned room, this anteroom of 
the Secretary, one of those old rooms left, with the press of 
modern activities encroaching upon it. For each of its four doors 
opens out on the manifold activities of the War Department, a vast 
organization that had, in the eleventh minute of the eleventh hour 
of the eleventh day of the eleventh month of 1918, when the 
Armistice was signed, more than thirty-seven thousand civilian em- 
ployees in Washington, and has still almost fifteen thousand. It 
was then, it is now, a vast switchboard and arsenal of brains and 
planning, where converged, as at a switchboard, the hopes and 
prayers and activities of almost all the nations of the world and 
of more than a hundred million Americans. For us it represented 
war; now it stands for peace as stanchly, for order, for all that 
peace implies. You enter, thus, no matter how often you go there, 
with reverence, perhaps with apprehension, for Senators, the Presi- 
dent, all Federal officers and officials, with fidgets and reformers, 
writers and the rest of ’em, all converge here. Miss Patterson 
rises from the great double desk, with its triple phones, to 
meet you, to counter you perhaps, for she is the representative of 
the Secretary,—not exactly the office executive, for the office-force 
in the next room just outside the Secretary’s is under the private 
secretary,—rather more like the person in great corporations 
called assistant to the president—a kind of buffer for the chief, 
pacifier, general directory. You glance at her; she is very gra- 
cious and kind, but wary, withal. Being an old hand, you know 
at a glance, while with the quick appraisal of womankind she takes 
you in from head to foot, that she is going to block you off from 
bothering the Secretary. But you smash her defense, and start 
an offensive by remarking casually that you aren’t there to seek 
out the Secretary, but to seek out the new assistant to the Secre- 
tary, Miss Patterson. 

You state your name. Of course, then, she remembers you. 

You state your business, the said business of interviewing her. 

She remarks, seating you and seating herself near you, that all 
= ado about the first woman on this important job is too much 
ado. 
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rhotograph, copynghted by Clinedinst, from Underwood and Unucrwowu, N.Y. 


Miss Hannah Patterson, who has been appointed 
assistant to Secretary of War Baker. 


First. 


in 
Peace 


You say: “It’s the editor's 
fault;’ but after all, you 
know, Miss Patterson, edi- 
tors, like owls, are good 
judges of perspective.” 

She submits that ever 
since she was in college she 
has hated interviews. 

“What reason,” you ask, 
“has Bryn Mawr to teach its 
undergraduates thus?” 

“T went,” she replies, “to 
Wilson College, and got a B. 
A. degree.” 

“Wilson College?” 

“Yes, it’s a small college 
at Chambersburg, Pennsy!- 
vania.” 

“But you came here from 
Pittsburgh?” 

“T was,” she explains, “in 
suffrage work locally, in 
Pittsburgh. I became _in- 
terested in that ten years 
ago, after I had done social 
work of various kinds— 
child-welfare work, juvenile- 
court work, and so forth.” 

This work, of course, for 
reasons unknown, you say, induced her the more to hate inter- 
viewers. 

She explains that after she had done local work for suffrage, 
she eventually became State chairman of the National American 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, and after that secretary at national 
headquarters in New York, where sometimes the office-holders 
simply had to submit to iniquitous interviewers in order to get 
space for the Cause, and where sometimes, in order to get space 
for the Cause, editors, iniquitous editors, demanded photographs, 
which the said meritorious office-holders had to give. 

You remark that just as the martyrs of old gave their lives for 
a Cause, so the martyrs of modern times must give their photo- 
graphs. 

You learn, then, that the villuns still pursued, when, in view 
of the meritorious sacrifices made and service rendered, Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, and other women leaders, came to Washington at 
the beginning of the war, to mobilize the organized women of the 
country, and to be made a part of the Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defense. You add other circumstances of 
your own knowledge—how, for instance, Miss Patterson had re- 
fused higher office, or at least the opportunity thereto, in the 
Suffrage Association and, because she was quite invaluable, was 
made a member of the Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense, and then Resident Director; then, when the 
Woman’s Committee resigned, in February, 1919, she was made 
assistant to the Director of the Council of National Defense, of 
which council, by the way, Secretary Baker has been from the 
outset and is now the chairman. : : 

All through’ these eventful times, it seems, pestiferously still the 
villuns pursued, even when, with Dr. Shaw only, Secretary Baker 
decorated her with the Distinguished Service Medal, the citation 
stating: “She devoted herself with great ability and energy to 
the organization of the activities and interests of the women 
throughout the United States in the interests of the successful 
prosecution of the war and by her efforts contributed to the splen- 
did codperation on the part of the women of the country in the 
great national emergency.” 
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EVANS 
litest rete? ty ALICE HAaARVET 


VA RANKIN’S rebellion had been provoked by poverty— 
the poverty of her father’s house, wherein she had to share 
room and bed with her sister and that sister’s two children; and 
the poverty of the young men who paid her “attentions,” and 
offered the ultimate prospect of marriage on a clerk’s small salary 
and another ménage like her father’s. So Eva took the only work 
she could find—a clerkship in a delicatessen store. She soon tired 
of this, however, and by answering an advertisement obtained 
work as a “back-door saleswoman”—offering a patent can-opener. 
She did a little better at this, and after much curious experience 
undertook to sell in the same way sets of aluminum kitchenware. 
From this she was graduated to wholesale groceries. Then she 
progressed to dealing in wholesale fresh produce on the commission 
basis. And soon after the United States entered the war she found 
an opportunity to make a fortune by joining other commission mer- 
chants in a “corner” of potatoes..... All the while, however, 
sie carried in her heart the image of Wilbur Howell, the young 
clerk who had been too poor to marry her. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


IR several days, as I have said, I did some thinking—my 
mouth shut. Fat little Freddy was not the man to make an 
agony 3 unwarranted statement. 

Four dollars a bushel for potatoes! It was preposterous. The 
public wouldn’t stand for it. Suppose, though, Freddy was right. 
Suppose the retail price really went to four dollars. One would 
not need many thousand bushels tucked away in storage houses 
to make a snug little fortune. Say, one made a profit of three 
dollars on each bushel. A hundred bushels—three hundred dol- 
lars. A thousand bushels—three thousand dollars. Ten thousand 
bushels— Pt 

My flivver car went slowly down the scrub-elm-bordered Michi- 
gan road—I had been on a peach-buying expedition. With nar- 
rowed, unseeing eyes, I stared past adjoining fields of corn to wide, 
low-bushed patches that were quite numerous. S se— 

When I had reached the boat-docks to return to Chicago, I was 
telling myself that anyway I couldn’t lose—unless people quit 
eating potatoes. Even if there was no spectacular rise in the 
Copyrighted, 1919, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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price, I would be sure to make a few hundred dollars or at the 
worst break even. 

I turned back from the dock and hired another flivver—by the 
week, this time. And for one whole week, I neglected other busi- 
ness and rode over the southern part of the State, estimating 
potato patches and cautiously finding out which were for sale. 
Nearly all were, of course. 

Ten days later I mortgaged my cherished twenty acres in north- 
ern Wisconsin; with the proceeds and my twenty-six hundred dol- 
lars in bank, I began to buy potatoes—options mostly, though when 
forced to buy outright, to get hold of the tubers, I did not often - 
hesitate, but acted at once. 

At first I went about the business somewhat slowly, though— 
picking up a bin here, a bin there, arranging for a future carload 
in this county, another in that, getting an option on this small 
patch, another on that. 

There seemed to be nothing in the air. I detected no growing 
demand for potatoes. There even was one Sunday that, eating 
dinner in a wretched, fly-infested, dollar-a-day hotel, I half de- 
cided that I was on a wild-goose chase, and wondered if Freddy 
Hoskins could have beeu playing a joke on me, after all. 

But the next day, Monday, I met Freddy himself. And he too 
was hunting. Under his usual breezy manner, I recognized a 
calm excitement urfusual to Freddy. 

I went back to Chicago for a week or so. Ten days later I 
sensed that many other hunters were out, picking up bins here, 
bins there, arranging for future carloads from this county and from 
that, getting hold of options in this State and in other States— 
all very cautiously, very quietly. 

Ah! So others besides Freddy had been put wise! Well, that 
was to be expected, if Freddy had been actually wise. I decided 
to get a faster gait on my clever, well-posted self. I made a quick, 
astute sweep of my best-known territory—territory closest to Chi- 
cago, naturally. And right away I sensed that other men—oh, 
I call myself a man in regard to business; anyway it makes the 
sentence smoother—had been over the territory before me. 

Of course it was not long until all potato territory contiguous 
to the Great Lakes was swept clean. It was not long, either, until 
farther territory was being swept as though with a mammoth 
broom. But oh, what a sly broom! 
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Into my blood at least 
crept a touch of fever as the 
sweeping went on. The dol- 
lars that I had to buy with 
were too few for me. I 
fairly itched for more cap- 
ital. Empty bins met me 

more frequently 
as the weeks 
went on; but my 
money began to 
dwindle too, as 


The empty flat began 
to get on my nerves. 
werk aso beigped the weeks went 
“_ nid tiff Cae on; so the disap- 

8 Oe pointment did 

- Ao not matter so 


much, 
Frey ve = 
cra. ty as e 
devil makes ’em, 
and a friend to 
his friends, final- 
ly enlightened 
me as to a wise 
little way to raise 
capital. I was 
iiphumiliated 


hadn’t occurred 
to me already. I 
followed his ad- 
vice and_ bor- 
rowed money on 
my storage hold- 
ings; bought 
more potatoes, 
with the borrow- 
ing, to put in 
more storage- 
bins; borrowed 
more money on 
these holdings to buy more potatoes to put—oh, it was a merry 
merry-go-round. I must admit that there was one bad week when 
I was dreadfully afraid that my notes at thirty and sixty days 
so overlapped each other that trouble was brewing ahead for me. 
_ nothing happened; I had kept my dates straighter than I 
w 
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And one Saturday afternoon when Freddy Hoskins happened 
to take the same Michigan Central coach, we spent two hila- 
rious hours counting up our coming profits. At least three Chi- 
cage warehouses at that time were fairly bulging with Freddy’s 
holdings. But I, with my aaa _ resources, was doing very 
well, thank you, ‘I told him ga 

Then Freddy crossed his = little legs comfortably and began 
to muse: 

“Hope the war is over by next summer. I want to take 
Mabel to Europe. I'll have enough dough to take the old 
girl over and show her a good time, showin’ her the ruins. 
An’ will I get her some glad rags to make the trip in! You 
betcha life I will. Y’know, Eva, I’ve always hankered to see 
Mabel in a pale blue plush opera-coat, with a mess of diamonds 
glitterin’ under it. Y’know,”—earnestly—‘Mabel’s the kind of 
woman that can show off good clothes. She’s got the yellow hair 
and the plump neck and arms for regular evenih’ outfit! An’ be- 
lieve me, I’m darned glad that at last I can get her all she de- 
serves.” 

I let Freddy muse—while I mused myself, though not aloud. 
I was not telling anyone what dreams I had laid in among my 
coming p I had remembered often, and oftener, that 
Wilbur Hallowell had the bluest eyes that I had ever seen in any 


man. 

This day, as the train rolled on, we passed an immense orchard. 
Apples, great yellow ones, weighted the branches down. And 
for some reason a line or two, read in grammar-school days, for- 
gotten ever since, came into my mind. 


I want to go 
Where the golden apples grow, 
Where— 


Far, past that orchard my eyes stared absently.. The busy past 
years had brought many things to me; among others a cértain alert- 


ness of perception that even extended to poesy. I knew what the 
poet meant—though years before, I would not have known at all. 
Golden apples! I was after them, close to them. Given the 
profits this coming spring that promised to be given to me, and 
for the rest of my life I would eat the luscious fruit of happiness. 

Like a great golden ball itself, happiness seemed to hang just 
over my horizon. 


CHAPTER XIX 


| peed the hunters came home. 
Nothing to do but to wait. 

“And in the gentle spring when the big balloon ascension is 
scheduled to take place—oh, boy!” gurgled Freddy. “Oh, sister, 
will there be some excitement!” 

“And maybe a Federal investigation,” I once retorted rather 
apprehensively. My various notes and obligations, with their 
almost conflicting dates of maturity, had put my nerves slightly 
on edge. Waiting is the hardest game in this hard world, 

Freddy snickered outright. 

“Well, what if there is?’”—cynically. “Did any Federal inves- 
tigation yet ever hurt anyone? Think of it!” Freddy went on. 
“Not a long time back, those farmers were groaning around be- 
cause they could get only six cents for their potatoes—and pretty 
soon they'll be screaming over the four-dollar flurry!” 

“There is no doubt but that the price will go near’that at least?” 
I asked. As yet, the price of tubers had made only a slight, 
tantalizing ascension. 

“Wait, sister!” said Freddy calmly. “Hold your soul in a 
brief patience.” 

I held my soul. A month went by—another month. Time hung 
a bit heavy. I had leisure to wonder just how Wilbur Howell had 
fared all these years. I knew, in a roundabout way, that he had 
not married, and that he was still ploddingly clerking in some 
small department-store out west. His mother would not live any- 
where but on the West Side. I was tempted to look him up—to 
hint to him perhaps that as a searcher for fruit of a delectable 
yellow metal I was a striking success. But I wouldn’t do it— 
for a while. I decided to wait—until I was quite ready. 

Della Cooper worried me too, those waiting months. She was 
going down about as spectacularly as potatoes were due to go up. 
She looked nearer forty than thirty. And that, for women like 
Della, means the beginning of the end. 

But she would not listen to advice or remonstrances. She said 
that she was tired of living, anyway, and she preferred a brief 
time, and merry. . She further declared that without a few drinks 
day and evening she was nothing 
but a rag, a bone and a hank of 
hair; and she did not like the 
rag-bone-hank feeling. She lost 
three positions in one year. But 
of course she always got another 
readily—her selling record was 
good enough for that. So she 
refused to worry. But I had 
something of a maternal feeling 
toward Della, in spite of her 
older age. It hurt me to watch 
her pretty complexion take on 
saggy lines and 
blotches. 

A little more 
time passed. And 
then— 

No need to go 
into detail. Now 


The game was all in. 


Wilbur told me my silk 

dress was the prettiest 

thing he had seen me 

wear. I did not tell 

him it ought to be—at 

one hundred and eighty- 
- five dollars. - 
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a nation knows more than - of the initiated can tell it. The 
price of potatoes went up. e public began to grumble absent- 
mindedly. But the public is always grumbling—everybody knows 

_ that; — everybody knows that grumbling is about all that is 
ever ‘ 

... Then for a while the fresh-laid egg, with its frail cold-storage 
sister began to sail up, and this distracted the attention of the 
ultimate consumers, and even the attention of some of the potato- 
price manipulators. 

It was quite high sailing. I thought then and since that the 
faithful egg did a nice bit of camouflaging for a few weeks. I 
heard one of the “ring” chuckle one morning, headlines spread on 
his knees: “Aint the public funny? It can’t get excited over 
more than one thing at one time!” 

- Several egg kings came in for a lot of newspaper attention that 
they could not have enjoyed. Federal investigations, 
on more than one count, were threatened, even begun. 
I asked Freddy if there might not be a chance of actual 
danger, for once. 

But Freddy shrugged his fat little shoulders. “Nix. 
We welcome investigation. Conspiracy? Say, any- 
one that could prove a potato-conspiracy would have to 
get up awful early in the morning. Why, it’s been 
mostly a nip-and-tuck race instead of any conspiring!” 

I waited, with the others. The egg-storm hung on, 
in the shape of a low-lying ominous gray cloud. But 
the expected thunder and lightning of it did not ma- 
terialize. And back of this gray cloud slowly but 
whirlingly swept on the potato storm. 

Ne need to describe its final wild onslaught—no need 
to describe the wrath of consumers, the cold anger of 
the farmers who had sold low, the wild elation of the 
farmers—though these were a very few—who had hung 
onto. their bins’ contents. Farmers, school-children, 
cartoonists, joke-makers, editorial writers, pulpits, mag- 
azines, patriots, Senators, pacifists—all have helped 
describe how the good old spud defied precedent, conven- 
tion, history and prophecy and ran amuck! Four dollars a bushel! 
People actually rubbed their eyes—pinched themselves, even. Were 
they awake? When they went out to the nearest grocery store to 
buy a peck, they learned that they were very sadly awake! 

Freddy sent word to me one day to sell—sell quickly but cau- 
tiously. I did; he did. 

Then for a while the fear of Federal action really lay over us. 
True, “Wolf, wolf!” was an old cry. But even Freddy admitted 
that in the story the wolf actually came at last. All along the 
street, you could see men who chewed their cigars with a grim 
thoughtfulness. I was told that old William Blaise bought a 
ticket to Canada and kept a suit-case packed and ready under his 
roll-top desk so that he could make a rapid get-away in case the 
press began to throw any headline rocks his way. 

But—none of us were bsught to punishment. In time Freddy 
began to smoke his cigars instead of grimly chewing them. After 
a while old William took his suit-case home and unpacked it. 
And we all began to plan jubilantly the disposal of our loot. At a 
banquet—to which invitations were exclusive—we toasted the 
spud! 

There was a toned-down quality to our jubilance, though. We 
were jubilant—and we were not. Some of us, at least! Some of 
us felt intuitively, toward the end, that the old days were over, 
that the beginning of different days was upon us. There would 
be no more cries of “Wolf, wolf!” when there was, of course, no 
wolf. But some of us had eyes to see the shadow of a big stick 
of Federal regulation of food prices. 

“Well, I don’t care,” magnanimously declared Freddy Hoskins. 
“I got my pile. And I’m no hog. Now I’m going to spend it— 
with Mabel, Bless her old heart—I've just bought her the cutest 
coupé you ever saw!” 

I, for another, did not care. By the middle of that April I 
had in bank—there may be some who will not believe it, but it 
is true nevertheless!—exactly seventy-nine thousand, eight hun- 
dred and six dollars and sixty-four cents. Enough—for me and 
mine. Like Freddy, I was no hog. 

I let slip the reins of an imagination held taut these many 
years, and I began to think of other — than money. Life can 
hold. far better things than money, I calmly reflected—providing 


you've first got the money. Well, now I had the money, and I 
could go after the other things. -. 

My father and brothers, Ferd and Wint, started West to look 
for a ranch. I had decided, and they had too, that we all could 
enjoy life pretty well on a ranch. 






“A big ranch where lots of cattle and sheep can gallop around 
together,” I enthusiastically told Freddy Hoskins. . 

Freddy laughed rudely and told me that while the lion and the 
lamb, in some far-off time, might consent to lie down together, he 
was pretty sure that cows and sheep would always be’ averse to 
browsing in the same pastures. 

But I didn’t mind Freddy's chaff. I could shut my eyes and 
vision great tawny fields of wheat, wide swaying waves of green- 










3 ee gee I had in bank seventy- 

; Yp, Yl’ A x nine thousand eight hiin- 
bj Be dred and six dollars. 
Enough—for me and 


mine. I was no hog. 


bladed corn, mile-long rows of © 
smug potato-plants—and a man 
walking beside me while we 
watched them grow under a 
friendly Western sun, a man 
with a lock of thin brown hair 
always straggling down over a 
high white forehead. 

“And no commission man will ever get the best of us,” I 
chucklingly told Freddy suddenly. “The Government is surely 
going to regulate the price of all stuff. Because of the war.” 

We parted laughing. He drank to my health. I drank two 
glasses of Moselle to his. I was thinking, in a sort of mental 
intoxication, of only one thing: that I had never seen another 
man with eyes as blue as Wilbur Howell’s. Dear hope- 
less, inefficient Wilbur, with his shamed, apologetic way of pro- 


posing. 
All this—in April. 


CHAPTER XX 


2 happened that my mother was not very well that spring. 
And early in May, Della Cooper left a hospital after a siege 
of pneumonia. Also Leila’s and Maggie’s babies were too restless 
for a summer in the city. And it was Leila who decided my own 
summer, 

“I’m only saying it for your own good, Eva,” she bluntly told 
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me one day, “but you certainly look your age.. The woman who 
lives across the hall from me guessed you’—with a small but 
obvious complacency—“as older than me.” 

Leila was seven years older than myself! .I gasped—got up 
and got myself in front of a mirror. ; 

“You’ve a long, sagging line on each side of. your mouth,” 
accused Leila. “And your eyes are gaunt, If I was you—” 

“If you were me, what?” I demanded pettishly. : 

“T’a take a long rest and see if my looks wouldn’t pick up, 
she said severely. “You can afford to.” 

Well, Leila was sensible if not always palatable. The mirror 

upheld her. I could see plenty of room for improvement in my 
tired, colorless face. Those months of big money-making had been 
a strain that had not 
made itself felt until 
the money-making was 
over. I decided impul- 
sively and instantly to 
try to make myself 
“look better” before 
meeting Wilbur Howell. 
So, with the others, in- 
cluding Della, I went 
north to the Wisconsin 
woods. 

For three months or 
more I browsed up 
there in a sort of lazy 
content and anticipa- 
tive joy. Happiness 
lay just ahead of me. 

I was epicurean enough 
to hold it away a little 
longer, and brood se- 
cretly over it, dream 
over it, make myself : 
quite ready to pick the Market - lists 
golden apples that hung and quotations 
near to my hands. stepped back. 

‘ - They Those other 
glittered almost to jie had the 
actuality. Almost I right of wa 
could hear their bril- “ 
liant swaying against the silver leaves of 
my future. 

The Wisconsin woods were invigorating, 
and this was my first stretch of indolence 
almost since babyhood. I got color, en- 
ergy, and if not good looks, a measure of 
freshness. 

Almost consciously I willed not to concern myself with the 
world and its interminable, exciting happenings. Ferd, Wint and 
my father, ranch-hunting, wrote occasionally but briefly. Finally, 
at the approach of September, I came back to Chicago, blithe, 
happy, radiant as only a woman can be who, growing old, knows 
that she is perfectly satisfied with life. 

Della came with me. She was quiet on the trip. She had been 
quiet all summer—and old. Secretly I was glad that I was not 
Della Cooper. But she was too listless these days even to know 
that one might not wish to be her haggard, unhappy self. 

Arrived in the city, she said that she had some business to 
attend to, and might not see me for several days. I did not pay 
much attention to this. I was too self-occupied; my days ahead 
were enough for my mind. 

I lost no time hustling—to the stores, to buy new clothes, 
good clothes—though not too obviously good; the pretty, expensive 
kind the cost of which Wilbur Howell would not guess in a thou- 
sand years, though he would get all their effect. Light blues and 
pale pink—I can wear light blue and pink very well, when I 
am not in too much of a hurry to keep them immaculate blue and 
pink. And some hats that helped my profile-instead of—as Della 
in her pretty days used to say—hindering it. I got a silk sport- 
suit too, that positively needed a taxi and twenty-dollar shoes. 

It was late by that time. I strolled over to South Water 
Street—being far north on State Street—to say howdy to Freddy 
Hoskins if he happened to be in town. 

I found the street an unattractive place that day. Fruit and 
vegetables were wilted where they had been left in the sun. The 
men working or standing around were a perspiring, uncleanly 
crowd. Away from them for these few months; in-a cleaner place, 
unkindly. And as I did not see Freddy, I took 


” 


myself and my new pink-and-mauve-striped silk sport-suit away 


and sauntered down Dearborn Street. te 
At the northeast corner of Dearborn and Washington, I was 
surprised to meet Frank Porter. We stopped and shook hands 


after the half-sociablé manner of people who do not care much’ 


for each other’s company but have a desire not to be quarrelsome 
or unmannerly. I had not seen Frank for several years, but .he 
had not changed much; he merely looked several years older, and 
the two lines at thesides of his disagreeable mouth had deepened 
unpleasantly. 

I noticed that his thick-lidded eyes held rather a covetous look. 
But not for me. Oh, dear, no! Now he was coveting something 
else than a mere woman. Position! 


In reply to my carelessly polite query as to what he was doing . 


with himself these days, he told me, with ostentation of tone, that 


‘. he was about to add his valuable self to the great squad bound 


for somewhere in France. 


At that I eyed him with a certain grudging inter- | 


est that verged on admiration. 
“Why, Frank!” I exclaimed. ‘That’s splendid of 
you! Why, in a way,”—the words came impetu- 


ously,—“I believe I envy you! It’ll be some adven- . 


ture! You're in the first quota of the draft?” 
“No.” 
“Oh—you enlisted!” I stared at him. I felt 
_that I must have misjudged Frank Porter for many 
years. He must be a better, bigger man than I had 


fancied. ‘“That’s better yet, Frank. I congratulate © 


ou!” 

“Oh, I haven’t enlisted yet,” he explained glibly. 
“T’m just on my way 
to see a fellow who 
knows a fellow who 
maybe can get me a 
commission as lieu- 


tenant or captain. - 


‘\, I’m not a chump. 

‘\, This war business 
\\isn’t going to last 
ez, long. But while it’s 
“= "on there’s a lot of 


chaps going to get — 


their share of cash 

or prestige out of it. 

And—I’m going to 
get mine. An officer’s straps or—nothing do- 
ing with yours truly.” 

He grinned confidentially at me—as one 
who would understand. For some reason that 
grin and its implication of mutual understand- 

ing between us offended me. 

“What are you doing, Eva?” he asked suddenly. “I see you 
look darned prosperous!” His thick-lidded eyes went appraising- 
ly, item by item, over me. 

“Oh—why, yes, I am,” I answered evasively. 

“I heard you’ve been for some time one of the busy bees of 
South Water Street,” he went on inquisitively. “Just what is your 
line, anyway?” 

“Oh—I bought potatoes last winter and sold them this spring,” 
I told him absently, trying-to think of some cutting phrase con- 
cerning his ambitions. “Slicker” hadn’t yet been coined. 

“I see!” Then he grinned. “So—you’ve already got yours.” 

My face reddened—swiftly, flaringly. 

He misunderstood my bright color. He laughed pertly. “Did I 


touch a sore spot? I read that the Federal folks were hot and ‘' 


heavy after some food conspirators. Say, honestly, Eva, I hope 
you aren’t in a mess! I wouldn’t like to see an old friend like 


you get sent up—” 
I found speech—constrained, dignified speech, but angry speech. 


“IT am in no mess, There isn’t the slightest danger of my’ 


being ‘sent up’ as you term it.” 


I walked hastily down: the street away from him. I decided — 


to go back to South Water Street and look again for Freddy Hos- 
kins. A short gay chat with Freddy, some mutual pluming and 
purring over our fortunes, would restore my mental satisfaction. 
Three doors from Dearborn Street, I found him leaning against a 
barrel of yellow string-beans. tb a 

And—I went straight past him without recognizing him! ‘ 

It was he who recognized me and called me back. And when 
I had turned back, I stared incredulously at him. It was a changed 
Freddy—fat as ever,-with the same little dinky red Charley Chap- 
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lin mustache, but not the 
same little flippant fat man 
I had known so long. His 
face was grief-swollen, and 
his eyes were red. I stared 
curiously at the khaki suit 
he wore. 

“My girl—Mabel, she 
died,” he told me at once. 
‘*Ptomaine—a damned 
spoiled can of lobster. Six 
weeks ago! She was sick 
just twelve hours. I would 
have sent you a telegram, 
but no one. knew just where 
you were in Wisconsin.” 

“Oh—Freddy! You poor 
man!” For I knew surely 
that he would never get 
over the loss of her. 

“Aint it a rotten trick for 
Fate to hand me?” he 
blubbered, regardless of two 
Poles emptying _ barrels. 
“Just when I get flush, just 
when I can buy my old 
girl anything she wanis—she’s gone.” 
Unashamed, he dabbed at his streaming 
eyes. 

Now I defy anyone, however stony- 
hearted, to stand beside a man like little, 
fat, decent-minded, decent-hearted Freddy 
Hoskins, and not blubber too. 

“And—and you got taken by the draft, 
too,” I whimpered, dabbing at my eyes, and quite forgetting his 


years. 

“I did not! I enlisted—next day. What else have I got to do? 
My life’s empty.” 

“Don’t say that, Freddy. 
sobbed. 

“I hope to God I don’t,” sobbed Freddy. 

Presently I went on my way—a queer, dreary way. My world 
had all at once changed. I felt tired and stupid and old. 

The day was crawling to an end. I was in a sudden furious 
hurry to get over to Chicago’s West Side and find Wilbur Howell. 
I hailed a taxi grimly, impatiently. 

But in our old neighborhood and his no one knew just where 
he might be found. At the small department-store where he had 
clerked three years before, I was told. that he had left there 
nearly two years back for an eighteen-dollar job in a somewhat 
larger store half a mile west. But he was not at the latter place. 
Then from old Peter Krapf I learned that his-mother had died 
six months or so ago. 

I shivered, hearing this. For the first time in my life I was 
brought to realize the strange, horrible unexpectedness with which 
death can strike us humans. Ah, it was malicious; this. death. 
It came so abruptly, so unreasonably. I shivered again. I re- 
member involuntarily that once I had almost grudged life to 
Wilbur Howell’s mother—had half pictured Wilbur and myself 
getting along tolerably well on his few dollars, were she not there 
to be provided for too! Now I thought scaredly that were she 
only living, she might provide 
a certain security for me. 
Dead, she was endangering me, 
picking away my hopes. 

Abruptly I left old Peter. 
Broodingly I went. home. 
There was a letter there—from 
out West. It was an ominous 
envelope to my eyes, even be- 
fore I opened it. The day had 
laid fear on me. I was not rh A 
surprised when I read it, ? 
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I—I h-hope you come back,” I 
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Presently I asked him: 
“You are going to marry 
me before you go?” 

No,”’ said he calm- 
ly, continuing to pare 


r Le \ - 
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though the day before, I would have been dumfounded. Wint 
had enlisted in Montana.’ That boy! 

The empty flat, with none of the family around, bégan to get 
on my nerves. I sat in the dark, supperless, very tired. And 
never had mere physical work given me that horribly enervated 
feeling. What was the use of work, of money, or life? I wished, 
though, that the next day would come as fast as it could. Still— 

After a while, in the empty flat, I laughed to myself—bit- 
terly, ironically. Hopes—plans—fancies—circumstances could 
blow them about, like helpless dead leaves whipped up from the 


&,, ground and back down to the ground by a merciless winter wind. 
Y It did not seem fair—to humans or to leaves. 


And presently I thought ironically of one of those fancies. 
Golden apples! Apples of gold. Well—I had come to them, 
and they did not belie themselves. Literally they were true to 
name. Golden—and, so, metallic. Hard, bright, tantalizing fruit 
of metal. It was a joke. 

Rather late, Della came in. She too was in a silent, ‘irritable 
humor, it was apparent. Something had happened to her also. 

“What?” I asked without much interest. 

“Town seems empty. Everyone I know,’ or ever knew, has 
gone to war, or is going. And I don’t”—she got the words out 
obviously with suppressed anger—‘“see the need of war.” 

“Nor I.” 

“It—it has made me feel superfluous,” she said with a shiver. 

“Has it?” 

“And—and old.” 

Silently I wished that I were older—and then Wilbur Howell 
would be older too, perhaps too old. 

“Wint has enlisted,” I told her. 

“That boy!” 

A certain pride in me showed its unsuspected self. Was it to 


‘ be supposed that the Rankins would not be represented on a: field 


where the Schmidts, the Wojtowiczes, the Bodinskys, the Silver- 
steins and the Popocopulokoses had hurried to do a share? 

“Wint would—I might have known. But I haven’t paid much 
attention to him the last six months,” I said to Della. 

She heard me with an odd, disagreeable smile and said: 

“Well, there’s one person that isn’t going.” 

I turned an inquiring though uninterested face to her. - 

“Me.” Her smile became bitter. 

“Vou?” : 
“Oh—I’d been thinking for several months~that I might go 
too.” 

“Red Cross?” 

“Yes, They’re using a great many women of my age. But they 
don’t seem to care to use me.” 

“Why not?” 

“I’m not in physical condition to meet 
the requirements.” She held out her left 
hand. It was white and pretty, but she 
could not hold it straight and steady. 
“Cocktails,” she shrugged bitterly. “And 

”? 









n : 
oe That's too bad.” But my dull tone 
must have seemed like criticism to her. 
She whirled around at me. 

“Oh, say it! Say you told me so!” 
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“T'nt not saying it. Indeed, Della, I—” 

But her mood changed. She slumped drearily in her chair. 

“Qh, never mind,” she said listlessly. ‘“Only—it’s humiliating 
to know you're the same as halt and: maimed, but without the 
satisfaction of knowing you got that way in some worth-while 
manner, lik trenches.” 


DAY and a half later I found. Wilbur: Howell—a few miles 
from a town called Rockford, in uniform. 

He was cheerful; he was busy, too: he was paring potatoes. 

The light that flashed into-his eyes at;sight of me told me 
surely, what indeed I had always been quite sure of, that I was 
to him what Mabel Hoskins had been to fat little blubbering 
Freddy: the one woman. At his look, I was moved to put away 
all my unhappiness. But I reproached him forlornly. 

“You are going to France!” 

“Sure, dear girl. But I’m coming back. I’m going to make a 
special point of coming back.” 

“To me?” 

“To you.” 

I sat down on an upturned potato-basket, and I made minute 
inspection of him—features, hair, thin fingers, clothes. It had been 
a long time since I had seen him. 

All the while he continued methodically and industriously to pare 
potatoes. 

“Do you like to pare potatoes?” I asked him absently. 

“Oh,” he smiled, “I’m not kicking. I don’t have to do it every 
day in the month. I hope, though, the price of ‘em don’t sky- 
rocket like it did last winter. 

“Seriously, though,” went on Wilbur, making parings that were 
almost transparent, “I’m darned glad that I’m wearing khaki, 
instead of getting a rake-off on manufacturing it. And while I’m 
not crazy about sleeping in a trench where my knees are in a 

and my head’s in another, I'd rather do that than make 
food-corners while half the world’s starving.” This he said briskly, 


impersonally. 
I sat very still on that upturned potato-basket—oh, very still, 
even rigid. Had I planned to tell Wilbur Howell, inefficient Wil- 
bur, of some seventy-nine thousand, eight-hundred-odd dollars that 
stood to my credit in the bank? Had I? Had I complacently 
pictured myself tenderly but patronizingly explaining to him that 
I had got hold of enough money to make us both happy? 
Had I? 

Well—I had. But now I did not feel like telling him 
anything of the sort. I merely told him, shortly and constrain- 
edly, when he presently 
asked me, that I was doing 4 
well enough. He need not : : 
worry, while he was over 
there, that I might come to 
want 


“Es not,” he said, 
with ny and the first 
hint of wuncomfortableness 
either of us had shown. 
“You've been taking care of 
yourself all these years; it 
was idiotic of me to put 
such a question. I—it just 
slipped out.” He reddened. 

Wisdom, some at least, 
came to me—abruptly. 

“Oh, I’ve taken care of 
myself in a way. But—” 
I gave him a side glance 
that he did not catch. 

Presently I asked him: 
“You are going to marry me 
before you go?” 

“No,” said he calmly, 
continuing to pare pota- 
toes. 

I began to cry—not pur- 
posely, but for two days I 
had been at high tension. 
“You’re a mean man, Wil- 
bur Howell. I should think 
you'd be willing to please 
me in one little thing be- 
fore you go away and never 
come back maybe—” 


For three months: . ».--. 

I browsed: there.» 
in-lazy content. ~~. \¥* 
Happiness -la'y * y 
just ahead of me. 


“Or maybe,”—grimly,—“I'll come back without my quota of 
legs, or ears, or jaws—” . 

I stormed: “What do I care about your legs or ears or jaws! 
You are going to marry me to-day. I've waited all these 
years—” : 


y 

“I tell you positively, Eva, I’m not.” 

Then I wept in pure temper. 

Whether I alone could ever have browbeaten down his will, I 
do not know. But ew for me, he had some associates on 
kitchen police who were good young men and chivalrous. Seeing 
my woe and emotion, they took fast hold of him later, the moment 
they all were off duty, and dragged him down, with me, to what- 
ever official it is that gives — license to marry. 

“G’wan! You mutt!” said one of them to him. “If she’s your 
wife, she’ll get an allotment from the Government while you're 
gone. Maybe she needs it!” 

Wilbur was startled. He showed it. 
you need it, Eva? ‘Aren’t you—” 

“I made a good deal of money last year,” I said. “But really 
I can’t say that I'll make a third that much this year. But of 
course you mustn’t let that influence you, because I don’t think 
T’ll starve.” 

Then he insisted on marrying me. Later he told me that my 
striped silk dress was very pretty, about the prettiest that he hid 
ever seen me wear. I did not tell him it ought to be—at one 
hundred and eighty-five dollars. 


He looked at me. “Do 


CHAPTER XXI 


WENTY-TWO months since the preceding chapter—months 

that the newspapers of America have headlined, one by one, 
blackly, in high letters of description. Months, burdened with 
achievement, accomplishment and satisfactions; months ominous 
with the winding crape ribbons of the daily casualty-lists. Mar- 
ket-lists and quotations stepped back. Those other lists had the 
right of way in the columns of type. 

I read them till my eyes lay tiredly in their sockets. Freddy 
Hoskins’ name came early—wounded in action; Art Schmidt— 
killed in action; Al Bodinsky—missing in action; Dave Silver- 
stein—died of pneumonia; and so many other names that, in a 
way, we were prepared with a certain degree of fortitude when 
we read: 

Winthrop Rankin—killed in action. 

A month later I read: Wilbur Howell—seriously wounded in 
action. 

After that a long waiting. The months went on with no news. 
+ I grew numbed, unhoping. Finally I got a letter from him. 

He was in action again. 

More waiting. The armistice was signed. Knitting-needles 
slackened; they had filled their need. But the casu- 
alty-lists kept on, chastening a nation’s triumph.’* © 

However, the longest waiting ends sometime. ‘Mine 
is over now. Wilbur Howell came back to me. Un- 
harmed? No. He left one arm over in France. 
Remembering Wint, no one complains or carps or 
murmurs. After all, a‘man can manage without all 
four of his limbs. Wilbur doesn’t even seem to mind. 
Nor does Freddy Hoskins, who left a leg behind him. 
The only complaint that Freddy made was: “Wish to 
2 God I'd left my whole fat 
7 carcass. But no! I must 
3: get well and come home— 
. where I aint got no home, 
while other poor devils, 
with everything to live for, 

can’t.” : 
Last month we took pos- 
session of our ranch—out 
here in the West. It is a 
wide stretch of 
land; field ° fol- 
lows field, green, 
waving, as vivid 
to the eye as an 
Inness. And if 
middle age stalks 
a with us too, from 
field to field—well, middle age is not the worst 

age life knows. 
THe END 
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Sex in Business 


By JAMES HAY, JR. 


Illustrated by ADDISON BURBANK 


OMAN is the born commercial traveler. By training, in- 

stinct and inheritance, she is the ideal salesman. Sales- 
manship is persuasion sublimated to a science. And the evolution 
of society has equipped woman perfectly for the work of per- 
suading man. 

Man, in barring her for six thousand years from the activities 
of the marketplace, has trained her into a selling-agent who 
surpasses him in every phase of the selling-game. 

Civilization has already made salesmanship her life. Mentally, 
emotionally and physically she is, from her earliest childhood, a 
finished persuader. She is, before she tries her initial deal in 
commerce, an able trader. Since the world began, man’s require- 
ment of woman has been, in effect: 

“Put yourself over! Catch my interest. Hold that interest. 
Having interested me, display to me such fineness of sympathy, 
such quickness of understanding, such thorough responsiveness, 
that I will not be satisfied until I have you for my own. Persuade 
me that I shall have the best of it when I clinch the bargain to 
take you out of your home and put you into mine, paying for 
the privilege by working my fingers to the bone until the day of 
my death!” 

When it comes to selling, there is nothing in business, modern, 
medieval or prehistoric, to equal such a trade as that! Woman 
has been engaged in it for thousands of years with satisfying, not 
to say dazzling, success. In “putting herself over,” in “selling 
herself” in the highest sense of the word, she has registered 
astounding achievements, 

It is in psychology, therefore, that we find the trustworthy and 
final answer to the query: “Is woman a better seller than man?” 
And it is well to remember that here, as everywhere else, psychol- 
ogy is merely another name for common sense: it consists of the 
facts discovered by a thorough and scientific study of the race’s 
experience. 

Without a reference to the number of women who to-da: 
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ability as salesmen, without quoting the industrial leaders and 
business kings who are prolix in their testimonials to woman’s 
superiority in the selling game, without listing by name the 
women who are doing the selling done by men ten years ago, and 
incidentally doing it better—without any of those dry and dusty 
proofs, it is easy for any self-reliant young woman, contemplat- 
ing a self-supporting career, to see that she is, at the very start, an 
expert seller of goods, a shrewd trafficker in all those articles which 
men buy and sell. She can see it by examining her own psychology, 
by realizing her natural and instinctive talent for the work. 

There comes, of course, this objection from the man skeptic: 
“In ‘putting herself over,’ in persuading a man that he will do 
well to expend all he has in order to win and keep her as his 
wife, a woman has to her credit only an emotional performance, a 
social triumph.’ 

That is entirely true. But this also is entirely true: 

Selling is preéminently the social side of business. The 
consummation of a sale is the most emotional occurrence in com- 
mercial life. It is an event which cannot come into being with- 
out emotional prelude and accompaniment. The one who sells 
is actuated by a desire to get money for the object sold; and the 
one who buys either consciously needs the article bought or must 
be persuaded that he needs it, and—an essential point—must be 
made to feel that in buying he is “getting the best of the deal.” 
The seller who, on entering an office, can arousesinterest in the 
“prospect” and, when departing, can leave elation in the prospect’s 
heart is the king—or the queen—of sellers. 

Here is the explanation of woman’s sovereignty in the selling 
world: emotionally she is quicker, stronger, more understanding 
and more versatile than man. 

The woman who marries a man does so because, in the be- 
ginning, she caught his interest. The woman who sells a bill of 
goods to a man does so because, in the beginning, she interested 


him in her “line”—and she interested him in her “line” because 


she first, in some. degrée; interested him in herself. 
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That applies with equal force to the man who is selling. No 
salesman can interest a “prospect” in an article if the prospect is 
prejudiced against the salesman. The prospect’s attitude toward 
the article is influenced by his attitude toward the representative 
of the article, the salesman. There has yet to be born the man 
whose mind cannot be reached through his emotions. Invariably 
his judgment, his intellect, is swayed by his personal likes and 
dislikes, his aversions and admirations. 

Joseph M. Flannery of Pittsburgh is president of a company 
which manufactures five times more radium than is produced by 
all other manufacturers of that product the world over. When he 
started out to market radium, he encountered the problem of edu- 
cating his prospective customers as to what could be done with 
radium. -After educating them, he had a chance to sell his radium. 
Incidentally, an amount of radium equal in bu‘k to three quarters 
of an ordinary cigarette was worth at that time one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. His experience made him, in my opinion, 
an expert on what is good salesmanship. 

“My idea of a top-notch salesman,” he said, “is this: a man 
snappily but not loudly dressed, one who makes a good impression 
the moment he enters an office, one whose bow and words of 
greeting are attractive, whose voice is properly pitched, not rasp- 
ing nor supercilious nor mechanical, whose talk about his goods is 
as entertaining and persuasive as it is full of information, whose 
knowledge of human nature is such that he can avoid making even 
one uninteresting remark, and whose instinct is such that he can 
handle with equal skill all sorts of men, the grouch and the joker, 
the young and the old, the easy-going and the dignified, even the 
apparently repellent man. 

“And remember this: when I employ a salesman, I look for a 
man who is as good in leaving an office as he is in going into it. 
A word too much, a sentence too long, talk merely for talk’s sake 
—any of these things has spoiled many a deal. I want a man 
who knows when to leave. A salesman learns that after a while, 
gets it by instinct, perhaps.” 

“Do you think a woman is a poorer salesman than a man?” 
I asked him. 

Then spoke the Irish in him. 

“Ts a woman,” he retorted, “harder to look at than a man?” 

The definition given by the radium king shows how largely 
salesmanship is an emotional undertaking. The seller’s clothing, 
voice, gestures and bearing 
are all factors in the volume 
of the day’s business. In 
this field personality, one’s 
emotional reaction to an- 
other’s mood or attitude, is 
supreme. No one may be 
emotionally inept and go 
high in the selling pro- 
fession. 

An inventor, dreaming a 
new thing and struggling to 
perfect it, may be the most 
uncouth social animal im- 
aginable, and yet succeed 
financially. An expert ac- 
countant may achieve a 
brilliant career with his nose 
thrust into books. A man 
may outline on paper a big 
business campaign, or draft 
a selling-plan to be carried 
out by others, or set down 
valuable ideas on efficiency 
—and yet never concern 
himself about how he can or 
cannot appeal to all sorts of 
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But the one who sells, the 
one who makes business, is 
compelled to regard his 

nality as the ally of 

is intellect; he must develop the one no less than the other. 

The expression of ideas is productive in proportion to the degree 
in which the prospect’s “feeling” is pleasant. 

That fact brings up the experience of-a young woman who, 
without a day’s training or preliminary work, traveled in less than 
a year all the way from poverty to affluence. Her home broken 
up, her financial resources less than two hundred dollars, she came 
into my office one morning several years ago, ostensibly for pro- 





The woman who mar- 
ries a man does so 
because, in the begin- 
ning, she caught his 
interest. 
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fessional advice as to how she could “cure a killing nervousness” 
and get her thoughts away from her troubles. 

Like so many people seeking advice, she really wanted nothing 
except the approving and reassuring statement: “You're right 
in what you've already decided to do. Go ahead!” 

“I’m going to think up something the public wants,” she an- 
nounced, “and then present it in an interesting way. I know I 
can sell! Anybody who has enthusiasm and energy can sell; and 
I’m full of both!” 

She was back in two days. 

“What women want,” she said, “is to be better-looking. And I 
am going to sell them something that will beautify them, give 
them a better complexion.” 

For several weeks she literally lived in the Library of Congress. 
She read every book ever written by the beauty doctors, even 
—— each of their published recipes for face-creams and 
otions. 

Three months after that she related this: 

“I advertised a face-lotion which I got together after learning 
all I could about the other lotions on the market. The business 
got too big for my means. Accordingly I took my proposition to 
two men in New York. I’ve talked both of them into not only 
willingness but even eagerness to put the lotion on the market in 
a big way. 

“It’s a funny thing,” she added, “how easy it is to interest men 
in a business proposition that looks good. Frankly, I think I got 
their interest at the start partly because I was a woman. I could 
- how they sprang to attention, so to speak, when I entered their 
offices. 

“And pretty soon I knew what interested them. One of them 
was a great admirer of this black fur coat I’m wearing now. The 
other liked better a severely tailored black broadcloth suit.” 

“How did you find that out?” I inquired. 

“Oh,” she said carelessly, “I don’t know. A woman simply 
‘gets’ that sort of thing. She doesn’t have to figure it out. It’s 
like what another woman told me the other day. I asked her 
what she considered her best method of selling, or her best asset 
in getting results. 

“*The effect,’ she laughed, ‘that my cold bath every morning has 
on my complexion—that, and a dark-blue tailored suit tempered 
by a smile. Men are impressed by a vigorous, efficient manner, 
and good health. The baby- 
doll type has no place in 
business.’ ” 

The young woman who 
gave me this story and her 
own bore out the correct- 
ness of Flannery’s definition 
of a good salesman. She 
recognized the value of 
personality in an office. 

While she would not have 
entertained for a moment 
an idea of the mildest of 
flirtations with either of the 
men who had been per- 
suaded to finance her prod- 
uct, she realized fully the 
tremendous power of :sex, 
y) the advantage of being a 

re S| ry woman, when it came to a 
| matter of talking business 
AOD Sor 





with a man. 
(| “A week ago,” she told 
| ° | me recently, “I was in New 
| York; and a man with 
whom our firm had a deal pending asked me to lunch 
with him. Have you ever thought what prohibition 
will mean to the saleswomen on the road? In the old 
days, business men almost invariably had their chums, 
men with whom they had lunch, and frequently a cock- 
tail and a highball. Even if they themselves did not 
drink, it was a relaxation to them to be in the atmos- 
phere of gayety and laughter which seems to exist in any restau- 
rant where drinks are sold. 

“All that’s over now. But men are looking for a substitute 
for it; and they are finding it. I’ve noticed, in my trips to vari- 
ous cities, how much oftener you see men lunching with sales- 
women and talking over their propositions during the lunch-hour, 
the men sometimes paying the check, but the women paying it 
in their turn. 
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“IT believe prohibition has 
given woman —_ : 

t opportunity. tea 
o's highball and business 
with his lunch, the business 
man now turns to the clever 
saleswoman as a form of 
entertainment while he 
lunches.” 

It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, however, that in 
the office itself, where “every- 
thing is business,” the pleas- 
ing personality is the best 
seller, and the socially expert 
person is always the winner— 
assuming, of course, a fairly 
similar quality of the goods 
offered. 

“The . successful business 
man,” the experts say, “con- 
centrates on the matter in 
hand. He is absorbed in the 
facts and figures you have 
laid before him. Never de- 
lude yourself with the idea 
that he will buy ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of stuff because 
he likes you or because you 
have pleased him with a joke 
or am epigram. Business is 
business. And he buys to 
benefit himself, not to do you 
a favor.” 

All that is perfectly true, 
in a way. But the psycholo- 
gists discovered long ago, and 
can prove it to you any day in less than a minute, that a man 
cannot make of himself under any circumstances a thoroughly 
intellectual machine. His emotions are always at his elbow; his 
feelings are constantly whispering over his shoulder and influencing 
his conduct. 

. He does not, of course, intend to let your interests obscure 
his for a moment. In fact, if he did become as slack as that in 
his business methods, he would soon be begging instead of buying. 
But the seller’s personality, trick of presentation, timbre of 
voice, skill in keeping quiet at the right time, swiftness in recog- 
nizing the moment propitious for slipping in a persuasive word— 
those are the little things which are sure to influence his “cold 
intellect.” 

It is through you that the proposition with all its facts and 
figures has been presented to him. He has been looking at your 
“line” and its prices through your voice, eyes, smile and gestures. 
You are, necessarily, the spectacles, the only spectacles, through 
which he can at that moment obtain his view of the proposed 
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If the glass through which he looks is dingy and rough and 
such as to make him uncomfortable, you lose. If the spectacles 
give him an idea that everything is couleur de rose, that it is de- 
lightful to use such spectacles, you win. That is psychology, 
— sense, fact, experience, human nature—indeed all of 

ose! 

To illustrate: according to the historians, we have been on this 
earth a good many thousand years. For all that time, then, there 
have been at work two forces, or tendencies, to make a woman 
the person best qualified to persuade a man that he should buy 
what she wants to sell; and for the same number of years these 
forces have been training man to let woman persuade him to 
buy what she wants to sell. I refer to woman’s lifelong campaign 
be interest man, and man’s instinctive hope that she will interest 





“Sell me yourself,” said man in the beginning, assuming world- 
mastery; “but after that, stop! I'll do the rest of the buying 


and ge i 
Back of every business activity is self-interest. A man plans 
this or that because he figures that it will get more for him than 





Woman’s charm, of appearance or personality, is provocative 
of man’s interest—and man is generally ready to be interested. 
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it will give to another. And back of man’s prohibiting woman 
from the work of salesmanship was self-interest, selfishness. The 
exclusion was decorated and adorned with much talk of chivalry, 
woman’s weakness, and the fair sex’s inability to go against the 
hard life of salesmanship. 

All that was camouflage. Man kept woman out of trade be- 
cause instinctively he feared her competition. He kept her out 
of the field exactly as he would like to keep other men out of 
the field. In his heart, if he had examined it, he would have 
found that his exclusion of woman from buying and selling came 
from his desire to keep down the number of his possible com- 
petitors. He knew her skill. 

Woman was a person who made the “big trade,” matrimony, 
with extraordinary ease. What could she not do in commercial 
fields, the world of lesser trades? Such was his subconscious 
reasoning—his instinct. And his instinct was right. 

A woman, becomingly gowned, dressed so that she mingles with 
an air of business efficiency all her feminine charm, arouses the 
interest, certainly captures the attention, of the average business 
man the moment she enters his office. That has been woman’s 
business since the dawn of history. 

She brings to the task everything that she has learned and every- 
thing that has been implanted in her by a heritage of centuries. 
It is no new job for her. She has to please. If she does not 
please, she loses. 

On top of this, she has that incalculable help, the man’s 
tendency to expect her to please him. Thus, in the first minute 
of the meeting, she has done—she and inheritance and instinct 
and history—what some men might do in half an hour, what others 
can never do. She has her prospect always in an attentive mood, 
most of the time in a receptive frame of mind. 

Selling experts like Flannery say that many a sale has been 
prevented by the salesman’s making the fatal mistake of talking 
too much or of lugging into the conversation subjects which not 
only do not interest the prospect but actually bore him. 

The clever woman will never do this. Trained to say the right 
thing, she has learned long ago to detect immediately the incipient 
boredom or the dawning displeasure of the man to whom she 
talks—and at the first sign of boredom her thoughts are off, swift 








“You are good at the business of selling, exactly in proportion to how skillful you are in social contact. The 
woman who can receive guests in a charming way can interest the man she approaches in his office.” 
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as a bird, in search of an idea which will again rivet his atten- 
tion. 

Here, as in other situations where instinct and feeling furnish 
the key to the best thing to say or the most pleasant thing to do, 
the woman far surpasses the man. This is easily demonstrated. 

Casual examination of the current magazines and novels will 
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show you that there are far 
more women than men who 
have reached that degree of 
excellence which enables 
them to sell what they 
write. Similarly there are 
far more women stars than 
men stars in the theater. 
Similarly again, in welfare 
work, in organizing relief 
committees and even in 
platform lecturing—a new 
field of work for women,— 
the women outnumber the 
men. 

All this work is emotional 
work. Its results depend on 
the degree in which the per- 
former—he or she—can 
bring to the surface and put 
into operation such qualities 
as optimism, hope, deter- 
mination, confidence, a thrill 
of anticipative triumph. 

This is emotionalism 
“putting over” what the in- 
tellect has planned. It is 
also a pleasant and pr: fit- 
able form of egoism. The 
worker works primarily: :or 
self—to win applause as 
well as material rewa ds. 

Successful selling is the 
direct result of ability to 
hope. Big sales come from 
a resilience of spirit. One’s 
optimism must be so su- 
preme that it makes success 
a reality in advance and 
inspires one with the power 
sufficient to make the pros- 
pect buy! 

And here again woman’s heritage enriches her. She is born into 
the world to hope. Countless generations of women before her 
have learned to tread discouragement underfoot, to make out of 
the filmiest appearance of hope a whole structure of “things about 
to happen,” to imagine a world of wants “just about to be ful- 


But salesmanship is not merely the art of being pleasant and 
interesting. I once heard Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe, the well-known 
New York psychologist, express the following views concerning it: 

“A flaming sincerity is one of the foremost essentials. The 
salesman who makes good is enthusiastic over the worth of what 
he is selling. He is ardently sincere in his statement that what he 
offers is the best thing of its kind, that it will do everything he 
claims for it, and that his purchaser will be glad of having made 
the purchase. 

“His enthusiasm is an emotional affair. But it must come from 
what the intellect has discovered about the article he offers. He 
must have studied that article thoroughly. He must know all 
about it, and all about all those which are on the market in 
competition with it. 

“That is to say: a man must be intelligently enthusiastic. If 
he rushes into an office and merely bubbles over with superlatives, 
encomiums and tributes, he gets nowhere. He must have the cold 
facts to back up his claims, the figures to make his prophecies 
good. It is in this way only that he can spur the prospect’s flag- 
ging interest with a new fact or with a set of figures hitherto 
held in the background as a reserve argument.” 

Woman’s quickness of mind is proverbial. Emotionally equipped 


Woman’s new work has de- 


veloped a new style of dress 


—lines that mean trim, busi- 


nesslike efficiency. 


to realize instantly when the discussion of a subject must be 
changed if the other side’s interest is to be maintained or re- 
newed, she always has “on the rim of her consciousness” the facts 
a will fill the need whose existence her intuition announces to 
er. 
In this business, quickness of thought must support one’s realiza- 
tion of the necessity of 
stimulating. another's 
thought. Immediate mem- 
ory must supply the heavy 
artillery needed for the last 
attack. 

Here is something else 
bearing on the fact that sell- 
ing is an intensely social af- 
fair: it is often the husband, 
seldom the wife, who says 
on the way home from din- 
ner: ‘When he said so- 
and-so, I’d have told him 
so-and-so if I'd thought of 
it! 

As John Hays Hammond 
once remarked: “When it 
comes to closing a bu. iness 
deal, this ‘on the way home’ 
wit or this ‘going up to bed’ 
brilliance signs no con- 
tracts.” 

You are good at the busi- 
ness of selling, exac ly in 
proportion to how skillful 
you are in social cont<ct. 
The woman who can receive 
guests in a charming way 
can feel very sure that she 
can interest the man whom 
she approaches in his office. 
She whose wit and charm 
dominate a dinner-table can 
start out on the road with 
absolute confidence that she 
will get a sympathetic hear- 
ing from the merchant to 
whom she wants to sell, 

Sel'ing, to give it another 
definition, is the art of mak- 
ing a man willing to hear - 
you—willing to hear you in regard to your goods, willing to be 
convinced that he needs the goods you want to sell, and finally, 
leaving him hoping, after he has made the purchase, that you will 
call again. In inducing these various frames of mind, a woman is 
the better performer. : 

Much has been written for and against a woman’s using her 
sex as a help in business. The discussion is futile. A woman 
cannot help capitalizing in business the fact that she is a woman. 
Indeed, if 2 woman tried not to capitalize it, men would not per- 
mit it. They could not permit it. Human nature, the attitude 
of the sexes toward each other, cannot be changed by an economic 
upheaval. No matter what the surface indications are, no matter 
what may be pretended, the psychology of the thing remains. It 
has been firmly established by the thousands of years the race has 
existed. 

In his heart, the man says: “Here comes a woman into my 
office: I must give her at least polite attention—because she is a 
woman.” 

In her heart, the woman says: “Here is a man to whom I 
have to talk. I can count on his attention—because I am a 
woman.” 

Each one realizes unconsciously how the other feels, and 
each knows that the other knows. Woman’s charm, of ap- 
pearance or personality, is provocative of man’s interest—and man, 
whether he fully realizes it or not, is generally ready to be inter- 
ested. From that situation develops the fact, as true to-day as 
it was five thousand years ago, that in the prompt capture of 
attention, the woman has the better chance to win. 














“Woman was a person who made the ‘big trade,’ matrimony, with extraordinary ease. What could she 
not do,in commercial fields, the world of lesser trades?” 
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“Woman is the born commercial traveler. Salesmanship is persuasion sublimated to a science. The evolution 
of society has equipped woman perfectly for the work of persuading man.” 








In regard to that, Dr. William A: White; one of the kings of the 
modern psychologists, had this to say: 

“In practically every line of human endeavor in this country 
we've forgotten our old surprise, or our old manlike selfishness, 
which gave us a shock when we found a woman entering our of- 
fices to transact business formerly handled by men. There is 
no longer any prejudice against either the professional woman 
or the business woman. 

“In place of the prejudice—which was, in fact, man’s uncon- 
scious desire to keep down the number of his competitors—is 
the very sharp realization that, for some lines of work, woman is 
emotionally better trained and better fitted than man. 

“You sometimes see louts and downright stupid men in the 
selling game. The women you see in it are sprightly, snappily 
dressed, with an air of efficiency, and always conveying an impres- 
sion of great mental resourcefulness. They dress the part as well 
as they act it. Woman is naturally and necessarily tremendously 
resourceful mentally.” 

Dr. White’s statement stands the test of real life—even in the 
Southern States. Less than five years ago you often heard it said 
there that the men of the South would never regard business 
women with favor. Southern women have disproved that, have 
shown it up as another report launched by the unconscious selfish- 
ness of man, who wants as little competition as possible. 

In Asheville, North Carolina, a young woman announced two 
or three years ago her determination to go on the road selling 
lumber. She was twenty-one years old, good-looking, wiity, a 
delightful dance-partner. But nobody, in or out of her family, 
could see her as anything but a dismal failure in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Undiscouraged, she went on the road, “making” all the towns 
and lumber-camps in the mountains of western North Carolina. 
She traveled by train, automobile, buggy and mule-back. She 
asked no allowances on account of her sex. The men with whom 
she dealt put up to her the same requirements, the same specifi- 
cations and figures, that they put up to the army of male sellers. 
It was her ability against the field. 

“That girl,” said J. P. MacLain, of Asheville, himself one of 
the best lumbermen in the South, “has sold more lumber, day for 
day, and hour for hour, than any man on the road. She has done 
it because she has been entirely and at all times businesslike and 
on the job. After seeing her at work, I 


ends of ribbons into a ball-gown that will stand compatison- with 
the splendor displayed by the only daughter of the town’s wealth- 
lest man. 

The young married woman who has been up all night with a 
crying baby can welcome the doctor at dawn with a radiance of 
smile and brightness of eye that fairly astounds that gentleman; 
or after working in a temperature of 105 degrees in the kitchen, 
cooking dinner for two hours, she can plunge her face into a bowl 
of cold water and appear at the table fresh as a rose. Woman's 
training has been decidedly intensive, but it has left her expert 
in achieving a desired mood, and apt in at least seeming the 
very soul of cheerfulness. And these things, minor as they 
doubtless appear to the uninformed observer, loom large in the 
selling world. 

Finally, if woman had not possessed a selling ability superior 
to man’s, she could not have accomplished in twenty years what 
the men claimed she could not do in a thousand years. The truth 
of the matter is that, being equipped by nature and by training 
with those special gifts which make the good seller, woman 
stepped with ridiculous ease and brilliant success from the idleness 
and shut-in conditions of the home straight into the hard work 
of salemanship. 

Moreover, this escape from man’s “You can’t do it!” to a life 
of surprising and big achievement—in fact, achievement surpass- 
ing the average man’s—has had an immensely beneficial effect on 
the individual woman. She has responded in wonderful measure 
to the consciousness of power. The opportunity to be a busy and 
active participant in the world’s business has inspired her, has 
brought her out of herself, has increased her abilities, has given 
her greater beauty. 

And it has added to her wisdom: while her new work has de- 
veloped a new style of dress,—lines that mean trim, business- 
like efficiency,—she has taken pains to combine with it a suggestion 
of the allure and the charm that always seem to go with all things 
feminine. 

The man on the road realizes now that the Competitors whom 
he so long imprisoned have at last won their liberty and proved 
a supremacy which all the time he had suspected. If he had not 
suspected that supremacy, he would not have denied it. If he 
had not feared it, he would -not have, for so long a time, been 
intent upon suppressing it. 











am ready to give it as my opinion that rae 





for selling lumber—and I can think of 
nothing harder for a woman to learn 
than the lumber-business—the average 
woman is intellectually and emotionally 
better equipped and will get better re- 
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sults than the average man.” 


A | on the road so long imprisoned 








Here is one more reason why a woman 
is a better seller than a man, particular- 
ly on the road: a man’s psychology is 
such that he is slow in throwing off de- 
pression, The average man gets bad 
news in his morning mail, and the 
chances are ten to one that the dis- 
couraging or demora'izing information he 
receives will pull down his efficiency for 











have at last won their liberty. 


























the entire day. 











A: woman, on the other hand, can ac- 





complish the rebound from despondency 
to cheerfulness with amazing rapidity. 
She has, been doing that all her life. All 
the past generations of woman, her 


forced to run up the ladder of emotional 
adjustment with an agility utterly be- 
yond the usual ability of men. 

A young girl can always turn with ap- 
parent ease, in a fifth of a second, from 
the tragedy of a drunken father on the 
dining-room floor to the romance of a 
possible Prince Charming in the parlor, 
or from the heartbreaking poverty which 
denies her silk stockings to an absorbi 
interest in making old lace and odds 
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OM her rear bedroom window, in her own home in the village 

of Westcote,.Long Island, Jane Sprood, detective, could look 
out upon a somewhat lovely landscape. By nature Jane Sprood 
cared nothing for loveliness or beauty, or so she would have de- 
clared, but this one charming view had become a part of herself. 
She had been born in this room; and as soon as she could toddle, 
she had stood at this window, looking out. Her “own” bedroom, 
the one she had used until her mother died, looked out through a 
similar window -upon the same scene. 

So thoroughly had this bit of landscape become a part of Jane 
Sprood that it was the first thing at which she looked when she 
got out of bed in the morning. Being a bachelor woman, Jane 
Sprood hati no husband to distract her morning attention, and 
being carelessly—even roughly—mannish in her costume and man- 
ner, she gave little attention to her morning mirror. Across the 
window, to the height of her chin, Jane Sprood had placed a 
sash-curtain. Thus she could dress in safety while looking out, 
and she invariably did so. She was not aware that this early 
morning communion with the fields and low hills had become a 
source of strength and joy to her, but it was so. 

Her. own back lawn, where stood a great oak tree and the 
garage that held her noisy old motorcar, was in itself beautiful 
and restful to the eye. It ended at the tall fence on which climb- 
ing roses massed thousands of blossoms in season. Beyond the 
fence were vacant lots—riotous with wild asters and goldeprod 
in the fall. Then came a road, and beyond the road lay the great 
rolling, beautiful field. It was a rather vast field to be found 
so near the heart of a village. Some day it would be thick-set 
with houses, but as yet only two had been built on it. 

These two houses stood side by side, but they were unlike in 
size and architecture. One was a small, modern Queen Anne 
cottage, the home of Colton Butz, who had become the owner of 
the great, bare field and was holding it until the real-estate mar- 
ket improved. Then he meant to sell it in lots, or possibly build 
houses on it and sell them. 

The other house was a huge old-fashioned, French-roofed-house, 
almost palatial in its size. Here lived Mrs. Anne Jane Perkinson, 
widow of the late Titherington Overdale Perkinson. All the land- 
scape, as far as Jane Sprood could see from her window, ‘had. once 
been part of the Perkinson estate. Mr. Perkinson had sold it 
during one of his periods of financial distress; but he had: invested 
- the money im Santos coffee-plantations, and. dying before he could 
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sell at a loss, had left his widow an estate that had made her 
many times a millionaire, with a shockingly huge annual income. 

Mrs. Perkinson could have bought back the estate ten times 
over, but she did not want it. She was now a gray-haired woman 
of seventy, and her mind was taken up with innumerable chari- 
ties and good works as well as matters financial, and she did not 
wish to be bothered by a large piece of unproductive real’ estate. 
She was deeply interested in the W. C. T. U., the Society for the 
Prevention of Gambling, the Y. M. C. A., female suffrage, the 
Armenian Relief, the American Artificial Nitrogen Company, the 
Boyd-Custer Airship Company and many other concerns. 

It was a peculiarity of Mrs. Perkinson that she invested no 
money in any enterprise that did not promise to better mankind 
in general. The nitrogen company appealed to her because it 
promised the world the much-needed cheap nitrogen. She financed 
the airship concern because it meant to attempt the transatlantic 
flight and thus increase the friendship of nations. She could never 
be ae to invest one dollar for the mere purpose of making 
a profit. 

Mrs. Perkinson’s neighbor, Colton Butz, was her opposite. Mrs. 
Perkinson was a tall, gloomy person with a serious bovine face. 
She wore black continuously, with a hat draped in yards of the 
deadest, most depressing black crape. Colton Butz, while almost 
Mrs. Perkinson’s age, was a dapper little bachelor. All his life he 
had been known as Vesty Butz because of his wonderful and 
unusual waistcoats. It was said he had seven hundred and thirty 
of these—two for every day in the year—and all brilliant in color 
and design. 

In addition to all these salient characteristics, Vesty Butz was 
a sporting man. He was a born-and-bred gambler, but he. boasted 
that he had never held a playing-card, a set of dice or a policy- 
slip in his hand. He never risked money on chance, but he was 
willing to risk anything he owned on his. personal estimate of 
any living, breathing bird or animal. He would bet on horses, 
fighting-cocks, dog-fights or anything that breathed and could be 
watched in any kind of contest. He had, in addition, one great 
and overwhelming ambition. He wanted to go down in history, 
not as Vesty Butz, but as Colton Butz, the creator of a new sport 
on which money could be gambled. : a 

For years Vesty Butz had turned his ambition over and over 
in his mind, trying to evolve a sporting proposition that would be 
universally possible. At times he had raced ostriches, promoted 
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flea-battles and staged llama-races, only to learn that these had 
been attempted far earlier by other men. It was then that he 
decided he must breed an entirely new variety of competitor, and 
he thought of the homing chickens. 

Mr. Butz’ idea was that he could, by selection and inbreeding, 
produce a strain of chickens that could fly as swiftly as a swal- 
low. Chickens can live in any climate, are domestic to a degree, 
are prolific and cheap, and love to come home to roost. If he 
could breed a thin, rangy flying chicken that was a speedy racer 
and at the same time a good layer and a conscientious mother, 
the homing chicken would soon spread all over the world. “Fly- 
ing chicken” races would become popular wherever men gambled. 
The Colton Butz chicken would be as famous as the Plymouth 
Rock or the White Leghorn, and Colton Butz’ name would be 
immortal. 

In the eight or ten years during which Vesty Butz had been at 
work with the homing chickens he had made wonderful progress. 
Whenever he heard of a chicken that could not be kept in its 
coop because it would fly out, he bought it. He had now some fifty 
homing chickens that could fly a mile or more as straight as a 
bee and as swift as an arrow. He was well satisfied. In another 
month he meant to hold the first chicken-race, after which he 
meant to sell settings of eggs, create a Homing Chicken class at 
all poultry-shows, and establish the American Homing Chicken 
Club. 

The Colton Butz flying chicken was not a handsome bird as 
judged by the chunky, squatty standards prevailing for domestic 
fowl. It had a small, unintelligent head, a long neck, chest- 
muscles like a buffalo bull, long legs, huge wings and a rudder- 
like tail. As an article of culinary use it may be said that the 
Colton Butz chicken would bounce but not break. Vesty had not 
bred for white meat; he had bred for endurance. In comparison 
with a Colton Butz homing chicken, an old shoe was as tender as 
a piece of cheese. 

To protect these extremely valuable chickens Mr. Butz had 
built a coop he felt to be entirely thief-proof. It was of gal- 
vanized iron, with shutters of the same material, and each could 
be firmly locked, as could the door. Even the floor was of gal- 
vanized’ iron. The coop, when closed for the night, was like a 
money-box. 

Across the door were two stout 
iron rods, each passing through two 
heavy iron braces. Thus the door 
had three locks, each of the most 
improved pattern. To steal chick- 
ens out of such a coop seemed an 
impossibility, but one night in June 
every flying chicken, with the eggs 
in the nests, was stolen. 

Jane Sprood was awakened by 

ringing of her telephone bell 
and got hastily out of bed, slipping 
on her robe and slippers. She 
glanced out of her window, as was 
her invariable. custom. The land- 
scape was as calm and peaceful as 
ever, and yet it seemed different— 
she did not know how. 

The telephone was close at hand, 
and Jane.Sprood picked it up, still 
looking through the window. 

“Yes,” she said, when she had 
received Colton Butz’ agitated mes- 
sage, “I'll take the job. Don’t let 
anyone go near the spot. As soon 
as I am dressed, I will get Susan 
te and we will be over. Good- 

yy”? 

Hardly removing her eyes from 
the window, Jane Sprood called Su- 
san Perk’s number; for Susan Perk, 
who lived across the street, was the 
partner in the famous firm of Jane Sprood & Miss Susan Perk, 
Detectives. 

“Susan,” she said, “get right into your clothes and come over 
here. Mr. Butz’s chickens have been stolen, and he has put us 
on the job.” : 

“Land sakes, Jane!” exclaimed Susan Perk. 
of goodness stole ’em?” 

“That’s a bright-thing for a detective to ask, ‘aint it?” said 
‘ Jane Sprood. - “Who stole-’em! -Do you’ suppose Vesty Butz 





“Who in the name 








would hire us to find out if he was able to telh us? I don’t know. 
who stole them, Susan Perk; so you get on your garments and 
get over here. Quick!” ; 

“Will a kimono do?” asked Susan Perk. 

“Ye gods!” cried Jane Sprood. “Will a kimono do!: ‘Susan 
Perk, did you ever hear of a person going out detecting in a 
kimono? If you did, wear one. Far ic it from me to dictate 
to you, Susan Perk. If you so desire, you may come with bare 
legs and a piece of pink cheesecloth, dancing the Spring Song; 
but come!” 

Jane Sprood slammed the receiver on the hook and thumped 
the telephone-instrument on its table. 

“It isa wonder Susan Perk don’t drive me crazy,” she said, 
and she hurried into her own clothes. She was standing on the 
front porch, her wad of hat wrong side before and her hands in 
her driving-gloves, when Susan Perk came across the street. 

Miss Perk was late. She had taken time to dress in the most 
complete manner, even to a parasol, partly in revenge for Jane 
Sprood’s sarcastic remark, and partly because she expected to see 
and be seen by Colton Butz. When she saw Jane Sprood’s driv- 
ing gloves, she winced. 

“You aint going in the flivver, are you, Jane?” she asked 
anxiously, dreading the jolting of Jane’s remarkable machine. 
“Tt’s only around the block, aint it?” 

“Nobody ever knows where a detective-chase ends up,” said 
Jane Sprood. “You may be in Alaska before this day’s work is 
over, Susan Perk!” 

“Well, if I’ve got to ride in that car of yours from Long Island 
to Alaska in one day, Jane Sprood, I resign from this detective 
firm right now,” said Miss Perk. 

“You get into that car!” said Jane Sprood. 
You're a detective for life.” 

As soon as the jolting car rounded the corner into full view of 
the fields, Jane Sprood knew why her favorite landscape had not 
seemed just as usual that morning. Mr. Butz’ chicken-coop was 
gone. It was not there at all; it was nowhere in the landscape. 

Jane Sprood put her foot on the accelerator, and the car jumped 
a foot into the air. It sped forward like a submarine navigating 
a stone-pile, and Susan Perk held on with both hands, easing 
herself. a little as the 
car came down after 
each jump. 

“I want to get™’ 
there before the 
ground is all tramped * 
down,” said Jane 
Sprood, for the news 
of the robbery had al- 
ready spread, as was 
evident by the many 
persons who were 
hurrying to the scene. 
In fact, Mr. Colton 
Butz, in his excite- 
ment, had telephoned 
widely, seeking. to 
learn if anyone in 
Westcote had seen a 
bevy of thieves driv- 
ing off with his 


“You can’t resign. 





“What's that 











you’ve got your 
foot on, Jane?’ 
Susan asked. ““Cut-out,”’ 
said Jane. “Makes us 


chicken-coop. 

Jane Sprood, with 
keen detective’ in- 
stinct, wished to be * 












go faster.” “Wish your 
foot would break off,” said Susan. 


on the spot before 
any traces left by the 
thieves were obliter- 
ated. From _ foot- 
prints, buttons caught on bushes, and so on, crimes are -often 
traced. Her car thumped and jangled up to Mr. Butz’ door, and 
she leaped out, landing ‘firmly on the soles of her heavy, mannish 
shoes. Before Susan Perk had put one old-maidenly foot out of 
the car,—being careful to show no stocking——Jane Sprood was - 
on her way. around the house, pulling off her driving-gloves as 
she went, like a doctor.who expects to feel the pulse of his 
patient the moment he. arrives in the sick-room. . 
Colton: Butz, and. one other, his aged housekeeper, stood before 
the scene ‘of the depredation. In spite of the earliness of the 
hour Mr: Butz had dressed with great care. To Jane Sprood he 
seemed. an example of silly slavery to the extreme of style, but 
before he spoke of the robbery, he apologized. Pee se 
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“You've got to excuse these duds,” he said. “When I expect 
to receive ladies, I try to look halfway decent, but I'm so excited 
I have lost my head. That’s the truth. If I had: thought in time, 
I would have put on another vest. This vest is one I bought in 
Paris in 1897, and I never did like it. I wear it now to feed the 
chickens in. So you can see how excited and worked up I am, 
when I forget to change my vest for the regular morning vest 

this day. I own seven hundred and thirty vests. By that I 
day-vests. I have two huna:ed evening waistcoats in addi- 

I could have more, but Prince Albert Edward never 
more than that. I make it a rule: to have no more than he 
If a man can’t be well-dressed with nine hundred and thirty 
and waistcoats, he is not a good dresser. He is‘a bounder.” 

Jane Sprood looked at the natty little man with amazement. 
Miss Perk, who had now arrived, was simply open-mouthed. No 
other words describe it. ; 

“I thought you wanted me to catch a thief,” said Jane Sprood 
with resentment. 

“By all means!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Butz. “But 
if you think I ought to go 
in and attire myself prop- 
erly first-—” 

“Fiddlesticks !” exclaimed 
Jane Sprood, and she gave 
her attention to the scene 
of the crime. It might 
have been observed that at 
that moment Mr. Butz’ 
face, which had worn an 
anxious look, brightened. 

The neighbors and others 
had begun to arrive, and 
with them came Sam Horn- 


events for the New York 
and Brooklyn papers at 
space rates. .Mr. Butz 
shook him warmly by the 
hand. 


“Glad you're here, Horn- 
way,” he said excitedly. 
“This ought to be a big 
thing for you—a big thing. 
You ought to get columns 
out of it—whole columns. 
Til go down with you 
after a while, and have a 
new photograph made—one 
of my vests I was never 
taken in before.” 

“Odd!” ejaculated Jane 

“Odd, Susan! Not 
a trace of a wagon-wheel.” 

“Get: that, Hornway?” 
said Mr. Butz with eager- 
ness that was almost child- 
ish. “Big stuff! Chickens 
gone—all the celebrated 
Vesty Butz homing chick- 
ens—every one. Not an 
egg or a feather left! Chicken-coop gune—vanished! Middle of 
the night—not a sound! Not a thing seen, fio trace! Put in it 
that Vesty Butz was so excited he actually forgot himself and 
received the lady detectives in a vest he only wears when he feeds 
his chickens. And the two celebrated female‘ detectives called 
to the spot the instant the crime was discovered! Regardless. of 

'7? 





He turned to Jane Sprood, who was carefully examining the 
— around the spot where the coop had stood, ahd that spot 
itself. 

“No matter what the expense, I want the chickens recovered;” 
he said to her. “You see!” he added to Hornway. “I don’t care 
what the expense is. Regardless of expense!” © 

“Just like that!” said Hornway, who was a “kidder:” 

Mr. Butz-looked at him a little anxiously. 

“Tt is not a joke,” he said. “You must not make it: too. frivo- 
lous. You know how to write it, Sammy. - I’ve been working for 
years to breed these racing hens; it is my life-work. Jolly me 





“Well, I must say, ‘Jane Sprood,”’ Susan said sarcas- 
tically, “this is @ fine job for two women of our age!” 


about the vests—that's. what the people like. I'm ‘Vesty to one 
hundred and ten million: readers. But the serious part is: that if 
the chickens are not found, my life-ambition of creating a new 
sport that men can bet’on is ended.” ‘4 

“Don’t you fret, Vesty,” said Hornway good-naturedly. . “You'll 
get plenty of publicity. Why, if you only buy a new vest, you get 
a column in every paper in the country. This is big, Vesty, and 
I’m going to keep it going as long as I can. My wife needs new 
clothes. You can leave it to me.” 

“Female detectives—chicken-coop and all gone—Vesty in tears” 
suggested Mr. Butz, and he dropped Mr. Hornway and gave his 
—— to _ —— ‘ , 

e center of an admiring and rapidly increasing throng, with 
Susan Perk hardly less observed, Jane Sprood ni standing in 
deep thought while Susan watched her face. Now and then: Miss 
Sprood walked rapidly around the site of the departed coop with 
a long, mannish stride. When she returned to the waiting group, 

she fell into deep thouelt 


again. " 

Jane Sprood found. her- 
self baffled. 

The chicken-coop, on 
which her- eyes had rested 
every morning, was gone. 
Of that there could be no 
doubt, because it was not 
there. It was, moreover, 
gone without leaving the 
slightest clue. The ground 
around the late location of 
the coop was soft, although 
not spongy, and was free 
from grass.. Its surface 
was covered ‘with a fine 
green moss that was hard- 
ly more prominent than a 
thin coat of water-paint 
would have been. It. would 
have been impossible to 
trundle an empty . wheel- 
barrow across this surface 
without leaving a deep 
wheel-track; yet on no 
side of the coop was there 
a wheel-track or a foot- 
print! Even with the 
most minute observation 
Miss Sprood could dis- 
cover no signs that the 
coop had been removed. 

She could, and did, dis- 
cover abundant proof that 
the coop had ot been re- 
moved! And yet the coop 
was not there. It was 
gone. 

A sudden suspicion 
flashed through her mind, 
and she turned quickly and 
saw Vesty Butz once more 
clinging close to Sam 
Hornway. With her sus- 
picion in mind, Jane 
Sprood made another examination of the ground. 

There was but one way in which the coop could have been re- 
moved. From the bare site of the coop, through the chicken- 
wire inclosure in which the fowls had been allowed to exercise, 
ran a nafrow plank walk. This continued to the kitchen door of 
Vesty Butz’ house. The only possibility was that the chickens 
had been removed, and that the coop—which might have been 
built in small detachable sections—had been taken down and car- 
ried bit by bit into the house or cellar. 

The anxiety of Mr. Butz to get abundant publicity seemed to 
indicate that he might have staged a fake robbery in order to 
secure the publicity ‘he always coveted. Jane Sprood looked at 
the little man sharply and began work on this new field of possi- 
bility. Susan Perk “tagged” close to her skirts as she minutely 
examined the narrow board walk. 

“Well, I must say, Jane Sprood,” Susan said sarcastically, 
“this is a fine’ job for two women of our age, to. be nosing a plank 
walk in the sight of half the people of the town! I dare say the 
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next thing will be asking me to get down on my hands 
and knees and crawl around like a caterpillar. To my 
mind, detecting aint no work for elderly females.” 

“Look close, Susan,” said Jane Sprood. “It’s little 
enough help you ever are, land knows! But if you see 

anything that looks like a nut, bolt or washer, tell me. 
And as for elderly, if you choose to call anyone that, 
call yourself and don’t call me.” 

“Elderly we are,” said Susan Perk, “and I make no 
bones of it, Jane. Elderly and far from the material 
Sherlock Holmeses are made from. What may be in 
your mind, I don’t know, but as for me, I have not a 
thought that would be of any use. I say now, as I have 
said many times before, I am not a detective either by name or 
nature.” 

“My stars!” exclaimed Jane Sprood. “How do you ever expect 
me to solve anything if you keep up a chatter like that, Susan 
Perk? Help from you I don’t expect.” You know as well as I 
do that you’re my partner because it is noi proper for an unmar- 
ried female to go detecting hither and yon alone, and that is all. 
7 ~ you can’t help, for heaven’s sake don’t hinder. Don’t be 
a fool!” 

Susan Perk was hurt. 
quite so roughly. 

“I am as the Lord made me, Jane,” she said, “and not as I 
made myself, although I am far from saying that if I had myself 
to make I would make myself to suit you—or could hope to do so. 
apey I am made by nature, and will no doubt continue so 
to be.” 

Jane Sprood said nothing. She had found a rusty screw and 
was examining it carefully. 

“And as the Lord meant me to be,” continued Susan Perk, 
“I am content to be, or would be if you would let me. I dare say 
the day will come when you will be sending me forth disguised in 
a false beard or rigged up in coats and vests like that little jack- 
anapes yonder. Such may be your ambition, Jane Sprood, but 
to me a woman seems far more womanly when trying to be a 
woman, as Anne Jane Perkinson is, than when seeking to do a 
man’s work in skirts.” 

“Humph!” said Jane Sprood. “So far as I can learn, Anne 
Jane Perkinson has a habit of meddling in a great plenty of 
matters.” 

“Only such as appertain to females properly, Jane Sprood,” said 
Susan Perk. “Rubbing one’s nose along the chicken-walk of a 
man that wears vests of rainbow hue, and only thinks of turning 
peaceful hens into race-horses to gamble with, is a different sort 
of woman’s work than that done by Anne Jane Perkinson. You 
would be far better sitting at home, as Anne Jane Perkinson is, 
planning to end gambling, than you are when chasing bolts, nuts, et 
cetera, for a born gambler.” 

Jane Sprood shrugged her shoulders. From a distance the crowd 
was watching. She was glad indeed they could not hear Susan 
Perk’s most undetectivelike words. 

“Anne Jane Perkinson don’t sit at home like a ninny,” she said 
“She finances airships, for one thing, and—” 

“And—my lands!” cried Susan Perk suddenly. 

An idea had come to her suddenly, and ideas of the sort were 
so rare a thing with her, that she sat down abruptly on an empty 
box. 

“Jane!” she exclaimed. 

“What?” 

“What if Anne Jane Perkinson—” 

Jane Sprood dropped a bent nail she had picked up and hurried 
toward her car. Susan Perk, knowing the roughness of the road 
that led to the airship’s resting-place, followed reluctantly, hoping 
Jane Sprood would forget her; but Vesty Butz touched Sam Horn- 
way on the sleeve. 

“Go with her,” he said, pointing to Jane Sprood. “She’s on 
the right track. I'll bet a hat this is going to be the story of 
the year.” 

“How do you know?” asked Hornway. 

“I don’t,” said Vesty, “but I'll just bet that Jane Sprood 
knows.” 

It was a wild ride. Even Sam Hornway, standing on the run- 
ning-board of the car, admitted that, and Susan Perk uttered but 
two sentences during the ride. 

“What’s that you’ve got your foot on, Jane?” she demanded 
once. 

“Cut-out,” said Jane. 


Never had Jane Sprood spoken to her 


“Makes us go faster.” 


.. “Wish your foot would break off,’ commented Miss Susan 
~ emphatically. tte et weet fae 








For the most part she could not speak, she was so. 
jolted. She hung on by main strength as the car; 

unded over ruts and rubble, bumping over a new and 
half-made road, through wide fields and miniatute 
forests, At a chained gate that bore a signboard°with 
the words “Positively No Admission” Jane stopped the 
car. She pulled the sign from the post to which it 
was nailed and used it to pry out the staples that held 
the chain. Then the car jolted triumphantly into the 
grounds of the Boyd-Custer Airship Company, and 
before the great dome of the hangar, came to a stop. 

One of half a dozen mechanics who were working on 
the engines of the monster airship came to the door. 
He looked at the uninvited trio. It was evident he did not know 
them. He wasted no time with Jane Sprood. He walked straight 
to Susan Perk’s side of the car. 

“You're Mrs. Perkinson, aint you?” he said. “Well, ma’m, the 
boss—Mr. Boyd—said to tell you, if you came out here, that he 
couldn’t drown them chickens last night. No ma’m. The coop 
was a little heavy for the old air-boat, and we sprung a gas-leak, 
and so we landed the coop over yonder.” 

They looked where he pointed and saw the metallic coop, well 
camouflaged with a covering of newly cut brush. 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Susan Perk. 

“Well, ma’m, you mustn’t blame the boss. Accidents will hap- 
pen. We had trouble enough lassoing that confounded coop as it 
was.” 

“Is the airship all right now?” inquired Jane Sprood somewhat 
tartly. 

“Yes'm,” said the mechanic. “We was just going to run her 
out and take the chicken-coop out over the bay and sink the thing 
there.” 

“Well, don’t do it!” said Jane Sprood. “Mrs. Perkinson has 
changed her mind. She wants the coop put right back where it 
was. Don’t you, Anne Jane?” 

Susan Perk gasped. 

“Yes,” she managed to make answer when Jane Sprood nudged 


her. 

“All right, ma’m,” 
said the mechanic. 
“And maybe you'd 
like to ride back in 
the airship along with 


s. 
“No, thank you,” 
said Jane Sprood. “I 
shall ride in my own 
car.” 
Susan Perk hesi- 











tated. 
“Well, Jane,” she 
said, “you’ve done 


what you came to do. 
This gentleman is go- 
ing to fly the chickens 
back home, although 
I must say it is the 
first time I ever heard 





of chickens flying 
around the country 
coop and all. What 


I want to know is: ° 
are you going to put 
your foot on that cut- : 
out thing on the way 

back home?” 

“If I so desire, 
yes!” said Jane 
Sprood. 

“Then,” said Susan 
Perk, “I’m going to 
go home in the air- 
ship.” 












































Vesty Butz had fifty 
chickens that could 
fly swift as an arrow. 
In another month he 
meant to hold the 
first chicken race... 
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By COSMO HAMILTON 


unity, ting “ 
“Tet-out” feeling of schoolboys 
which makes the week-end of 


Illustrated by ROBERT W. STEWART 


THE wealthy Quaker Hill colony was suffering from the consequences 
of a breach of the social code by Julian Osborn and Margaret Meredith. 
The lawyer Hicks cleared Margaret’s name at the expense of a girl 
named Mary Miller. Margaret’s husband, believing her innocent, was 
reconciled to her. So too, Julian’s wife Daisy forgave him. But the ball 
kept rolling. Wealthy Mr. Mahan was about to consent to the engagement 
of his stepdaughter Elsa to Gilbert Carlton, when he received an anony- 
mous letter accusing Carlton and Mary Miller. Thereupon Mahan sought 
out Mary Miller and was told by her that she had really saved Mar- 
garet by lying in her behalf in payment for kindnesses Margaret had 
previously done her: But gossiping Mrs. Hicks carried the mischief farther. 


over the cut and rightness of 
his clothes, and having got 
them on, forget them. 
“Gilbert’s out on the putt- 
i “Seen 


ready, all right. How’s the fu- 
ture wife?” 

A most beneficent smile 
broke out on the boy’s clean- 
cut face, and he slanted his 


commuters so precious to them. 

After heading a small fleet of cars which, having overcome that 
disgraceful stretch of switchback round the depot, made small 
work of the two miles of perfect road that lay between the neat 
town and the opulent country club, Bob dashed whistling into the 
locker-room and made a hasty meal of sandwiches while he 
changed his clothes. He had arranged a four-ball match with 


as himself, and able, on good days, as he was, 

in three or four under ninety. He had worked 

all the week. He had no grumbles about business. Mar- 
best and dearest woman the world contained; and 

boy, he was the eighth wonder. Added to all this excel- 
the course glimmered under a most friendly sun, and 
clean air was sweetened by the scent of newly cut 


, young Eric,” he called out, yanking on a stocking. 

a pretty good earth, son.” 
ready for the match, the man of father-made leisure came 
the narrow way between the liver-colored lockers. His white 
knickerbockers, as pristine as freshly fallen snow, stood out 
dim cathedral light of that enormous collar. His shirt was 
open at the throat; his shoes were the sort of things about which 
sartorial experts burst into sonnets, and his stockings of black 
and white wool were calculated to make a Ford skid. He might 
have been a moving-picture hero waiting to appear in a series of 
scenes representing the moving-picture idea of the idle rich, except 
for the fact that he was blandly and entirely un-self-conscious, 
He was one of those rare youths who could take meticulous pains 


head in a gesture of silent en- 
thusiasm. For several moments, while watching Bob’s energetic 
movements without seeing them, he stood with his back against 
a locker and looked into a time three months ahead which, God 
Lape would find him hand in hand with Mary Miller on the first 
lap of a new and serious life. No word had been said by her as 
to her plan to send him daily to his father’s office. But being a 
man of imagination, he had sensed it, agreed with it and was only 
waiting for the time when, the honeymoon over, he returned to 
earth alive to a great sense of responsibility to become as keen 
a worker as he had been a object of decoration. The old man 
should have reason to bless name of Mary Miller. 

And then Gilbert Carlton stalked in, more enviably tanned than 
ever, and with an air of fitness all about him that made men tum 
and watch him and long for the holidays. “Get a move on, boys,” 
he said. “There are only two foursomes to get off before us. A 
gorgeous afternoon! Where’s Julian?” 

“Here—right on my game.” 

“Fine,” said Bob, springing to his feet. “I’m ready.” And he 
joined Julian at the end of the locker-room, where he stood, tall 
and slight and amazingly good-looking in the light from a window, 
put an arm round the shoulder of his old friend, led him through 
the billiard-room and-out into the sunlight to the first tee. The 
usual Saturday afternoon: gang of heterogeneous caddies was 
grouped behind the sand-box, bags in hand. 

The other two followed, avoiding each other’s eyes because they 
were instinctively well aware of the fact that they were both think- 
ing the same thing—and they wished that they were not. The peace 


of Quaker Hill had been broken by Julian Osborn. The under- 




















All through that dreadful dinner Mary Miller and Elsa 
Mahan played up with desperate and glittering cheerfulness. 
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tow of his deplorable sideslip had caught both of them by the feet. 
More by luck than judgment they had escaped being swept into 
a sea of trouble. Self-preservation had obliged them to know the 
truth of the Baltimore incident which had affected the happiness 
of group after group of the Quaker Hill community. Being safe 
themselves, they were perfectly ready to deal humanely with 
Julian. They were honest enough to realize how desperately easy 
it was to skid into the ditch which runs alongside the path of recti- 
tude. They were also members of the conspiracy to protect Bob 
and Margaret and the boy. But it gave them both a very defi- 
nite sense of shock to see Bob with his arm around the shoulder 
ge man who had sneaked into his paradise and stolen his 
wife. 

Being young and not having learned the art of reticence, which 
is only mastered by bitter experience, Eric 
gave rein to his tongue. “Could you live 
within three thousand miles of Bob if you 
were Julian?” he asked. “I couldn’t. His 
friendship would turn my blood cold, and 
the touch of his hand mark me like a hot 
iron.” 

“Um! I was thinking just that,” said 
Gilbert. “But the fact that I know darned 
well that Julian is feeling just precisely as 
we do. and a bit over, is why we've got to 
be almost as sorry for him as we have for 
Bob, old man. Let’s bear that in mind.” 

There was no snub,intended in this re- 
ply. The boy knew that, because there was 


“Did you show this 
paper to Bob Mere-* 


dith?”’ demanded 
Frankie. “I did. 
And I had the right. It’s a free 
country.”? Gilbert caught Mar- 
garet as her knees gave way, 


no self-righteousness about Gilbert Carlton, nothing of the school- 
master. It was the answer of a man of wider sympathy and a 
deeper knowledge of human nature. He accepted it as such, and 
was glad that he had spoken. It helped to cenfirm his admira- 
tion for the ex-officer whose gold service-stripes carried with them 
the memory of pain, suffering and mistakes, and rendered him 
more capable of avoiding rough judgments and sweeping condem- 
nation. 

“T hope to God, Bob will never find out,” he thought, and turned 
his mind to golf. 

The course was in perfect condition. The greens resembled 
velvet, and the sand in the bunkers had been raked into a state of 
almost ironic tidiness. The fairways were streaked with the 
recent trail of a motor grass-cutter, and even the rough, into which 
men had no right to intrude, wore an enticing look, speckled as it 
was with the little faces of wild flowers. The crouching line of 
Long Island stood out clearly across the sparkling Sound, and an 
exhilarating breeze made Old Glory crackle as it flew. The city 
and its turmoil might have been an ugly dream. Little did the 
grim and sandy Scots who invented the Royal and Ancient imagine 
how much health and pleasure and mental perturbation the game of 
“gowf” would afford to a future age of men whose business bunkers 
needed stronger weapons than niblicks to negotiate, and whose 
daily rough required something more than muscle to tackle! 

Eric and Gilbert added a matter of thirty yards to their drives 


because Mary Miller and Elsa Mahan watched them from the 
veranda. Both balls, well and lowly hit, cleared the hill and dis- 
appeared into the incline which ran down to the first green, and 
both girls received a flash of triumphant teeth before the men who 
meant so much to them marched off, imbued with the laudable 
ambition to lie dead for the putt. 

There was a little silence, broken by a laugh and a sigh. It was 
Elsa who laughed. “How they love it!” she said. “I wonder if 
I shall ever grow jealous of the old game after I’m married. 
What do you think?” 

Mary had sighed because she was happy—a habit that some 
girls have. “Sufficient for the day,” she answered in her direct 
and simple way. “I don’t know how I shall feel later on about 
such problems. I haven’t got over the surprise of being engage: 
yet, and I want to go on enjoying that. You see, it’s quite a new 
thing for me to enjoy myself.” 

Elsa nodded. She had spent many hours in the efficient studio 
of the girl who had won her way into the heart of Quaker Hill, 

and had become possessed with enough of her story 
of continual struggle to keep the wolf from the door, 
to appreciate the full bitter meaning of her last re- 
mark. She needed no further explanation. After 
their talks in that renovated barn she had returned 
to the many-turreted house on which her whimsical! 
stepfather had lavished so much money and imagina- 
tion with a new feeling of gratitude to him for al! 
his kindness, and to Fate for having permitted he 
to pass her life in Easy Street. It had done her good 
to meet this work- 
ing-girl whose cour- 
age and self-reliance 
had earned her ad- 
miration. 

“No more maga- 
zine-covers soon,” 
she said, “and no 
more cook-stoves.” 


“T’m not so sure of that,” said Mary. “I shall go on with my 
covers for a time, because Eric will be a commuter, and I shall 
have to encourage him into the habit of wanting to work. And as 
to my cook-stove, I’m going to find a place for it in some unused 
corner so that I can go and look at it sometimes to keep me from 
getting swell-headed.” 

“Just as I shall preserve my uniform and gaiters,” said Elsa. 
“to remind me of the chance they gave me to try and live up to 
Gilbert.” 

Heaven knows into what further depths of mutual seriousness 
these two young things might have gone, being alone and emo- 
tional—but as it happened, Mrs. Hicks butted in, more herba- 
ceously dressed than ever, and turned their thoughts to peroxide, 
to their own recent escape from the mire of mischief-making, and 
to the ever-present predicament of Bob and Margaret. 

Anna Hicks halted in front of them, brazen in her colossal 
effrontery. And in her embracing smile there was nothing to show 
her bitter chagrin at having been beaten by them both in her 
attempts to prevent their becoming engaged. In her own peculiar 
unneeded way, she was a most remarkable woman, as much a 
menace to the general peace and well-being of a community as 
a strike or an epidemic. 

“What a day!” she said, in her most dangerously cordial way 
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“God’s-in-His-heaven-and-all’s- 
right-with-the-world sort of look 
everywhere. So nice, isn’t it? 
I love it, I really do. It makes 
one feel so smooth and safe, 
don’t you know. And aren’t 
you both looking forward to 
the reéntrance of those two lovely peo- 
ple Daisy and Julian to their forgiving and 
afiectionate set? I am. I’m quite excited 
and stirred. There will be sixteen of us in 
the party here—the men all healthy and 
muscular after this afternoon’s golf, and the 
women in frocks nobody’s seen before. Mine’s a dream. Fancy 
there not being a cloud in the sky! Wonderful, isn’t it?” 

She didn’t wait for an answer, being aware that none was forth- 
coming. The cold antagonism of the two girls who barely missed 
being included in her long list of victims left her quite apparently 
unmoved. She smiled and waved her hand and steered her way 
to a group of young wives at the far end of the veranda, moving 
with that irritating jauntiness that frequently put into Hicks’ 
brain fantastic thoughts of murder. Her skirts were shorter, her 
heels higher, and her hips more massive than ever. What did 
Nature mean by perpetrating so great an error? 

With the tragic ten minutes on the Petersons’ veranda still 
tingling in her memory, Mary Miller shivered as she watched her 
go. Hot and angry and on the verge of a most indiscreet out- 
burst was how Elsa was left. Oh, what wouldn’t she give for the 
delicious opportunity to make that Hicks woman squirm in pub- 
lic! Some day, perhaps, with luck, but not yet! Not until she 
and Gilbert had left the altar, and the mischief-maker had been 
driven out of Quaker Hill to sow the seeds of her poison ivy in 
another and distant community. 

When she turned to her new friend to take her for a walk in 
the woods, where the nasty taste in her mouth should be removed 
by their stillness and beauty, she saw a face so white and eyes so 
troubled that she cried out: “What’s the matter?” 

“Margaret,” said Mary Miller, “and Bob!” 

“Howe” 

“You heard that queer ring in her voice?” 

“Good heavens, you don’t think she intends to give Margaret 
away?” 

“Tt’s the one ambition of her life, now that all the rest of us 
have wriggled out of her clutches. I feel in my bones that she 
has a plan for to-night. Pass the word around that she must not 
be allowed to have one single minute alone with Bob. I tell you 
that woman will never rest until she has revenged herself upon 
us by bringing misery to Margaret.” 

For a moment the usually capable and definite Elsa stood irreso- 
lute. There was absolute truth in what Mary Miller had said. 
She knew it. Poor old Bob was the only one left to be practiced 
upon, and somehow, all unsuspecting as he was, he must be saved. 
He must—he must! 

“Let’s go and see Frankie,” she said in almost comic despera- 
tion. And like frightened rabbits they hurried from the club. 

The sun had slipped away for duty elsewhere, and the light 
almost gone out of the sky before Bob’s foursome, thirty-seven 
holes to the good, marched in to the bar. After a ding-dong tussle 
the match had been halved on the home green—Bob and Eric 
agair.st Julian and Gilbert, an epoch-making match in which every 
man had pulled his best game out of the bag. 

“On me,” said Julian, going to the counter from which a hideous 
return to the worst days of hypocrisy had not yet removed the 
drink that cheers. Cocktails resulted while the card was studied 
and the battle gone over with laughter and mutual satisfaction. 
The long, low-ceilinged room was alive with men and voices. 
Those who had come in earlier and changed were playing cards. 
Others were on their way to the locker-rooms and the showers. 
Sun and air and the week-end—a mighty good combination. It 








had the effect of 
making men hang 
over a poker-game 


with their arms 
around their neigh- 
bors’ necks and 


harmonize the good 
old songs like boys. 
You could have 
cut the noise with 
a knife. 

A note from 
Frankie was put 
into Gilbert Carlton’s hand as he emerged in his birthday suit 
from a shower. It was brief and to the point and asked him to 
give her five minutes before dinner without fail. The last words, 
“The devil has a scheme,” puzzled him but sent him quickly to 
the case in which his evening clothes had been sent over. While 
Bob, Eric and Julian and all the other men near by sent badinage 
flying about the locker-room and lingered over dressing, Gilbert 
pushed doggedly ahead, wondering what was in the air, but satis- 
fied that not all the devils extant could stand between himself 
and Elsa. 

Frankie’s white hair and tall, charming figure instantly caught 
his eye when he arrived in the crowded foyer where all the women 
of Quaker Hill seemed to be assembled. The sound of their con- 
tinual buzz was like that of water falling over a weir. Dressed in 
black, the most becoming and the wisest of all shades, she was 
surrounded by Olive Rumsey, Nina Hopper, Doris Clayton, Mary 
Miller, Margaret, Daisy and Elsa. Mrs. Hicks, in what she called 
her “dream,” but which was more like the nightmare of a seed 
merchant, was holding forth to the Kesters a little apart. She 
struck a jazzlike note in a melody 
of color. om 

Frankie, who had been watching / 
the stairway that led up from the ‘; 
locker-rooms, immediately disen- 
tangled herself from her group, Je« 
Gilbert into a little room behind, 
the office and shut the door care- 
fully. She wore the air of a major 
of artillery, cool, alert and capable. 

“Never .mind how,” she said, 
“but through a series of deductions 
I have come to the conclusion that 
our persistent trouble-maker, Anna 
Hicks, is going to play her last and 
strongest card to-night. By that I 
mean, of course, that she intends, 
if not prevented, to give Bob abso- 
lute proof that Margaret was at 
Baltimore with Julian—and you 
can see for yourself what that will 
do.” 

“Good God!” said Gilbert. “But 
why on earth should she 
do such a_ diabolical 
thing?” 

“She has no children, 
my friend, and in her few 
honest moments realizes 
that she is blessed by Na- 
ture neither with good 
looks, nor a lovable char- 
acter, and so she goes 
through life with the de- 
termination of paying Na- 
ture out by doing all the 
harm she can to luckier 
people. I may be wrong, 
but that’s how I sum up 
the psychology of the 
mischief-maker.” 

“What proof has she 
got?” asked the practical Gilbert. 

“Well, I happen to know that she 
has bribed a clerk in her husband’s of- >: ps 
fice to sneak into her hands evidence Ms MJ pnb er 
of the fact that Mary Miller went to ae Margaret, 
Margaret’s rescue. Think, my dear 4 54:4 Mary 
Gilbert, just (Continued on page 98) Miller, and Bob. 
























Elsa saw 
a face so 
white that 
she cried: 


“What's the 
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Arrived: The New 


The story of a militant Quakeress 
and the other interesting women 
who are winning ther fight. 


By DONALD WILHELM 


i HY has thee been arrested, Alice? 
Why has thee been sent to 
jail for seven months?” 

The answer is, of course, the National 
Woman’s Party. 

But how and what the militant 
Quakeress—the modern Susan B. 
Anthony—answered the little Quaker 
mother in Moorestown, New Jersey, 
we do not knew. We know only 
that she wrote in Friendly spirit, with 
its thee and thou and thine; and we 
May conjecture that, in Friendly 
phrase, she wrote what she had wired 
a Southern State chairman of her 
party, who was very, very, very 
discouraged: “We can, we shall, make 
them see it, because it is so right.” 

And she, this girl body of a woman, 

did gloriously, what with jail-sentences 

for herself and nearly three hundred 
other really valorous women “make 
them see it,” the whole gusty crew of ’em, 
including, perhaps, you and me—see it, the 
light and justice in the ascendancy of women 
from the political plight of vegetables to the 
majesty of citizenship and the vote. 

To do that, Alice Paul established the Mrs. Ben 
first women’s party in all history—a party § Hooper. 


Photograph 
by Stadler, 
Photograph Co. 


At the left is 
Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman 
Catt. 


Alice Paul, 
the militant 


Quakeress. 


unique, quite, in that it had and has a platform 
that it stands on, sleeps on, ‘argues on, prays 
on, fights on—a platform with only one 
plank, a straight and narrow one—the en- 
franchisement of women by Federal 
action. It put up no candidates; on 
that one straight and narrow plank 
there was no room—indeed, that 
plank was so imperiously rigorous 
that, for want of room, many a man 
walked it to political oblivion. But 
it was a wieldy and right merrily 
manipulated plank withal, con- 
sidering that slivers from it blinded 
many a bad man’s eye, consider- 
ing that it was employed even— 
though the figure hurts a little— 

to chastise the President. 

But first, lest we quite mis- 
judge the physical prowess of this 
militant Quakeress, she who was 
jostled and jerked and _ jailed, 

starved and generally bedeviled by 

the blue-coated minions of old John 
Prejudice, the arbiter of creation, 

let it be said that she had no love 

for six years of Prejudice and his 
processes, albeit she is a Doctor 
of Philosophy—a Ph. D., if. you will. 
She hated such war, especially at the 
White House gates, but she was not a 
whit too proud to fight, for the same 
Grand Old Cause we were fighting for in 
Europe—‘certain inalienable rights, 
etc., etc.” She, her shock-troops, and 
such masterly strategy as we shall ex- 
















































plain further on, defeated the President and two great political 
parties, not because they wanted to but necessarily because, as she 
told me, “Political parties give just what they have to give. 
Act, and they act; pause—they relax. To show you, the President 
finally said he was for suffrage. Then he relaxed. We said that 
wasn’t enough. Then he went to Congress and addressed the 
Senate. We told him that wasn’t enough. He began to write to 
voters to send back men in favor of suffrage. But that wasn’t 
enough, for we knew he could, if he would, do vastly more. He 
began to cable them from abroad. So we met him at the pier 
in Boston.” 

But that was by no means all of the strategy employed, as we 
shall see, in the rule laid down by 
the militant Quakeress that no party 
should enjoy peace lest it call all 
women sister. So let us put our 
bincculars on her, and, if we quite 
properly can get her into focus, look 
her and her motives over, across and 
through. 

Behold, then, no haggard fury with 
disheveled hair!—to the contrary, a 
rather small, feminine figure in her 
young thirties, a girl-woman of an 
adaptive, physically fine-drawn type, 
who is quiet, modest, reticent, whom 
we find sitting ina large room all 
white and purple and gold—the tints 
of the tricolor—resting easily and 
interestingly in a large purple chair, 
a trim and alert girlish figure in 
white, with a purple scarf mantling 
her slight shoulders. She is, clearly, 
of mental and spiritual rather than 
of physical strength. And if you are 


Susan B. 

Anthony, who 
drafted the suf- 
frage amendment. 


Woman’s Party 


Mrs. Helen Gardener, member 
of the Congressional Committee. 
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Mrs. 
Maud 
Wood 
Park, 
of 
Boston. 


a wise old owl, you see a lot to 
interest you in her rather triangular 
face—in the wide, smooth, frank 
and fearless brow, the sensitive 
sturdy nose and*fointed chin, in 
the eyes that you are pleasurably 
surprised to find are nearer blue 
than gray, in their meditative and 
questioning scrutiny. “Well,” you 
conclude, “she is interesting, isn’t 
she? But why, oh, why, did she do 
it? Why, oh, why?” 

“Why?” she would repeat, with a 
lurking and quizgical sense of mis- 


chief and amusement. ‘Why, be- 
cause it had to be done!” 
“Aha! Opportunist!” you tell 


your other self. 

But again quite to the contrary! 
Quakeress, to be sure, and Quakers 
are not all-prayerful. Moreover 
the Quakers are raised to believe 


at el 







in sex equality. Susan B. Anthony was one; and Alice Paul did much to 
finish what she began. Miss Paul was sent to a private school, early. 
She then went to Swarthmore College, confident that coeducation need not 

be the thief of time, and was graduated in 1905, aged twenty. The next 
year she spent at the College Settlement, in New York City, a settle- 
ment-worker and a student at the School of Philanthropy. The year fol- 
lowing, 1907, she got her master’s degree at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1907-1908 she studied and worked in the Woodbrook School of 
Social Work in Birmingham, England, and applied herself vigorously to 
the study of sociology and economics at the University of Birmingham. 
The year 1908-1909 she gave to postgraduate work in the School of 
Economics of the University of London. 
studies, she worked for one winter at the Summerlane Settlement in Birming- 
ham and assisted the Charity Organization Society. In Londori for half a 
year she was assistant secretary of one of the districts of the London Charity 
Organization Society. Another half-year she gave to the Peale Institute for 


While carrying on her college 


Social Work, in the tenement-house district of London. Another 
summer she lived and worked in the Hockston Street Settlement 
and for another period in the Canning Town Settlement. Then 
she returned to America, to do more charity-organization work 
in New York City, and te take her doctor’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. All through these years, especially in Eng- 
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land, she was gradually coming to realize that the interests of 
womankind were her preéminent interests.’ It was no wonder, 
therefore, that she proceeded to lend her help to the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, which for years, faithfully 
and steadily, had been working to achieve, in the separate States, 
legislation to afford women enfranchisement. She was made chair- 
man of its legislative committee, sent to 

Washington, soon to gleam there as no 

uncertain light. 

We must get the picture—the 
year 1913 rolling round, and 
this girl, aged twenty-eight, 
almost unknown, hiring a 
room in Washington, to 
go therefrom to con- 
quer a nation—and 
soon to lose the sup- 
port, even, of the 
conservative organ- 
ization that had 
sent her. 

“When we came 
here in 1913,” she 
explained, when at 
last I got to her 
and induced her to 
tell me the story, 
“Congress had 
simply not heard 
of suffrage as a 
national issue. 
Suffrage had not 
been reported out 
of committee or 
Been talked about 
in either the House 
or Senate for over 
twenty years. It 
had never been 
voted on. Neither 
President nor the 
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Mrs. Guilford Dud- 
ley, of Tennessee. 


In 1915 the appeal to the women voters in States that had 
suffrage was carried further. The first national convention of 
women voters was the result—in San Francisco, during the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. From this convention envoys were sent across 
the country to Washington to present to the President and Con- 
gress the demand for national enfranchisement of women. Im- 

mediately thereafter the President announced his conver- 
sion to the principles of equal suffrage by the State 
method, but not by the national method—which 
was not enough. Consequently, in the follow- 
ing spring, in Chicago, another great conven- 
tion of voting women was held. In that 
convention women organized to fight 
President Wilson and all Democratic 
candidates for office just as long as 
the President and his party opposed 
the suffrage amendment. 
As a result of this convention, or 
at least as a result of the determina- 
tion that the women displayed, 
suffrage planks were spiked down, 
ior the first time in our history, 
in the national Presidential plat- 
forms of all the political parties, 
for the campaign of  1o16. 
But when the administration and 
Congress settled down to work 
after the November elections, 
suffrage still had no place on the 
legislative program, and President 
Wilson explained that fact by ex- 
plaining that he was the servant of the 
party whose platform he was known to 
have dictated, and that he could not ex- 
ceed the State suffrage plank in that plat- 
form which he himself was acknowledged 
to have written. It was then that tke shock- 
troops of Miss Paul debouched on the White 
House, as well as 
on Congress, once 
more, and there. 


Below is Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout. 





great political parties ever mentioned suffrage. Clear- 
ly, if we kept on this way, we young women would 
be old women before enfranchisement would come. 
If, on the other hand, we turned to the Federal amend- 
ment, instead of awaiting action by the States, to con- 
centrate the forces of suffrage on Congress and the 
President, probably we could force action.” 

The National Woman’s Party—it was the Con- 
gressional Union then—was short of funds; in the 
campaign of 1916, for instance, it had only five 
thousand dollars to spend in a campaign against two 
great parties, but specifically against the Democratic 
Party, which had, of course, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and traditions, personnel, organizations, down 
to the last State and the last precinct in that State. 
It was short, too, of workers, but women, and some 
men, came forward, some to make great personal 
sacrifices to follow the leadership of this girl—the 
youngest political leader, by the way, and one of 
the very ablest, in our national life. 

Her good judgment, and that of her associates, de- 
termined them to accept facts as they found them. 
It was recognized that ours is a party government. 
So, when the Congressional elections came in the 
autumn of 1914 and the suffrage amendment was still 
disregarded in Washington, despite its shortage of 
personnel and of funds, the Woman’s party instituted 
a campaign of attack in suffrage States on the party 
in power, the Democratic party, and appeal was made 
to women voters there to vote for the defeat of the 
party, the Democratic party, which, while in power— 
that is, in control of the committees and of the caucus 
that controlled committees in Congress—had used its 








through cold and 
stormy weather, 
despite arrest and 
imprisonment, de- 
spite ridicule and 
every shaft and 
weapon that could 
be summoned 
against them, they 
stayed substantial- 
ly all the time till 
the Amendment 
was passed. 

But it would be 
entirely superficial 
to suppose that 
Miss Paul trusted 
wholly to such a 
frontal attack. 
Not at all, success- 
ful though that 
was. She dele- 
gated to Miss 
Maud Younger 
and her corps of 
lobbyists the task 
of completing and 
perfecting a card- 
index—a kind of 
rogues’ gallery— 
in which were re- 
corded the results 
of all manner of 











power and position to obstruct the enfranchisement of 
all women. The hard logic of party government was 
applied, in other words, by the Woman’s party; it served notice 
to this effect on the Democratic party, from the President down, 
and to all its candidates: ‘“Codperate, put the suffrage amend- 
ment through, or we'll rally all our strength against you, all alorig 
the line, no matter what, individually, you say or do.” 


searching inquiry 
about and _inter- 
views with the President, the two ex-Présidents, every member of 
Congress and the Senate and about everyone else who, coming or 
going, might have had, or had, or might have, any relation to 
suffrage. As far as anyone knows, this was the first achievement 
of its scope and kind ever carried out. It was like G2— General 
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As head of the State 
ome wom’ fog 

ton brought t 
pe sos that everyone 
declared, before she was 
appointed, were visionary. 


THB STATE COL. WARING 
ARCHITECT 


DR. ELTING, PH. D. MRS. LIVINGSTON 


CHAIRMAN 
OFBOARD 


Weve got to face conditions 


“I won't have girls locked up in that old fire 
trap at Harrisonville!” she stormed. 

“Why, it isn’t a fire trap. It’s a modern brick 
building with iron stairways inside,” was the all- 
sufficient answer. “We are rather proud of our 
State reformatory for girls.” 

But that didn’t fool Mrs. Livingston. She knew 
that the building in one short hour could be a 
heap of brick and smouldering timbers, and that 
only automatic sprinklers could saf d girls 
behind its barred windows and locked doors. 


Today that reformatory has a sprinkler system 
that is on watch day and night, ready to start 
working as soon as a fire starts. The fire danger 
is gone and the girls are safe just because one 
woman knew the facts and had the humanity to 
insist on their adoption. 

How many officials are fooled by fire protection 
methods that look all right but are not really safe. 
The reformatory or the hospital or the school- 
house may be made of stone, it may have doors 
opening outward and iron stairways, but the con- 
tents will burn up like fuel in a furnace and some 
inmates perish before help can reach them. 


GRINNELL 


If you are the Mayor of your town you owe it to your 
fellow citizens to see that such buildings have automatic 
sprinklers, 

If you are the chief of the fire department come out flat- 
footedly and demand sprinklers, since you know they are 
the most adequate thing. 

If you are merely a father or mother see to it that your 
child and your neighbor's child are safe from harm during 
the six hours daily they spend away from you, by demand- 
ing automatic sprinklers in your schools. 

Men have protected some five billion dollars of their 
business property from fire by the use of automatic 
sprinklers. 

Meanwhile our wonderful humanitarian institutions and 
our fine schools continue to burn, criminally jeopardizing 
thousands of lives. 


With a one cent post card you might save lives. Who knows? 
Should you hesitate to send for a free booklet that tells just what to do? 


Read—“Fire Tragedies and 


Their Remedy” 

If you feel too indifferent to send 
for this free booklet telling what to 
do, what right have you to blame 
others when a horrible calamity occurs 
in your town ? Think of your schools 
and write today, now, for this in- 
tensely interesting booklet. Address 
General Fire Extinguisher Company, 
292 West Exchange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 





AUTOMATIC: SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


When the fire starts the water starts 
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Pershing’s vast intelli 
system at General 
quarters. 

Closely related was the 
Political Committee, with 
Mrs. Abby Scott Baker as 
chairman, to which was intrusted the win- 
ning over by personal interviews of all 
manner of groups or collections of men 
or women who were known to have influ- 
ence with Senators or Representatives, 
especially those Senators or Representa- 
tives who were listed as “doubtful” or 
“black” in the rogues’ gallery presided 
over by Miss Younger. 

And closely related likewise was the 
Organization and Legislative Committee, 
headed by Miss Doris Stevens, which ex- 
tended its functions, and is still extend- 
ing them, out from Washington to the 
State organizations, and down through 
them to the people, or constituents, in the 
members’ home States. 

It was very, very simple. Great cor- 
porations have been laying down organi- 
zation-lines like these for years, with a 
central administrative bureau with its 
president or chairmfan of the board of di- 


ed- Arrived: 


New Woman’s 


(Continued from page 86) 


rectors, its subsidiaries, each charged 
with certain functions. 
And it was, and is, very powerful. 


Bor suppose we let the militant Qua- 
keress tell how it works in the case 
of a real live Senator: 

“There is the case of Senator Blank. 

“Now, we call Miss Younger’s card- 
index organization our thermometer. She 
gathers the information and finds out 
how the men stand; also she deals di- 
rectly through the lobby with the Senators 
and Representatives here in Washington. 
She reported that there was no hope of 
getting Senator Blank by direct action. 
So the Political Committee was notified, 
and Mrs. Baker saw everyone who, she 
thought, could bring any influence to bear, 
information therefor*being supplied large- 
ly by Miss Younger. To make a long 
and detailed story shorter, at about the 


same time the Legislative 
Committee under Miss 
Stevens got to work.” 

Then Miss Stevens went 
to the Senator’s State, 
and in a trice to right of 
him, to left of him, down the line in front 
of him, and, in fact, under him—Senator 
Blank—the suffragists were at work. He 
submitted. And modest Miss Paul naive- 
ly remarks: “I do not mean to claim 
that what we did led him to change!” 

So you ask Miss Paul, in behalf of this 
legislator, if it isn’t unfair for women 
thus to take advantage of a man. 

“How else,” she asks simply, “can 
women make their wants known, when 
they haven’t the vote?” 

Then she adds, while you ponder: “We 
think it is the duty of a Congressman, or 
a State legislator, to represent the people 
in his vote instead of his own personal 
opinion. By organization we seek first to 
organize opinion and crystallize it and 
then to bring it to bear.” This, by the 
way, is what all manner of organizations 
do, though none do it better than that of 
the militant Quakeress. 


Part 





“You can just as well be- 

gin to attend on yourself,” 

she replied with a sneer, 

which cut me to the quick, 

because I had always been 

very kind to this woman. 

But I did not reply, and quickly got 
ready without her help. I pushed into 
the bosom of my dsess the photo- 
graphs of my two children, as well as 
some money. I had always kept on 
hand for a case of necessity, and which 
I was lucky enough to hide without 
my guardian’s noticing that I was 
doing so. And then I threw a last look at 
the room where I had been so happy, 
knelt for a few moments before the sa- 
cred images before which I had worshiped 
during so many years, and myself led the 
way toward the downstairs apartments of 
the Grand Duke. He had also packed to- 
gether a few clothes, and we declared our- 
selves ready to depart. Resistance was, 
of course, quite out of the question. 

A common cab was standing at the 
door, along with several motorcars. I 
was making my way toward the latter 
when a soldier stopped me. 

“No,” he said, “you go in there.” And 
he pointed to the cab. 

In silence I obeyed him; the Grand 
Duke sat down beside me, and we were 
driven away to the railway station. 

The capital, which I had not seen since 
long months, and which I had been used 
to see always blazing with many lights, ap- 
peared strangely dismal to my eyes when 
we reached it the next morning. Two 
automobiles awaited us, and another de- 
tachment of soldiers. We were hurried 
into the larger of the cars. Two men got 
in with us, and we were driven away. 

In about twenty minutes the gates of 
Smolny were reached. 

We were taken through long corridors 
and passages until at last a door was 
opened before us, and we found ourselves 
in a large room scantily but cleanly fur- 
nished, with two small iron beds standing 
in it, beside a broken wash-basin. ‘Here 
you can rest if you like,” said the officer 
who had been leading us. “The chief wont 


Doom of a Dynasty 


(Continued from page 37) 


see you before noon. If you require any- 
thing, you need only knock at this door.” 

When we were alone, the Grand Duke 
and myself fell into each other’s arms, 
and I began to weep profusely. It was so 
terrible to be locked up in a prison with 
the prospect of death, and no telling what 
besides. My husband was far quieter 
than I; he tried to calm my agitation, and 
insisted on my taking off some of my 
outer things and lying down on one of the 
beds. He sat down on the other, and 
taking my hand in his own, kept it until 
morning, when at last I dozed off. 

It was quite daylight when I opened my 
eyes, and at first I thought I was under 
the impression of some horrible nightmare. 
Then I jumped up and with trembling 
hands tried to open my bag, and to get 
out a few necessary toilet articles. The 
Grand Duke helped me to the best of his 
ability, but then we discovered that we 
had no water. I remembered what the 
officer had told me, and walked to the 
door, at which I knocked repeatedly. It 
was opened by a soldier who, after hear- 
ing what we required, brought a large 
pitcher, and a tray upon which stood 
two glasses of hot tea. 

“Here,” he said. “I thought you might 
like this.” 

We both drank eagerly and felt better 
after having done so. 


[* was getting toward noon when the 
door of the room in which we were 
confined was thrown open, and a noncom- 
missioned officer with two men appeared 
and briefly told us to follow him. 

Again long corridors and passages. 
Smolny seemed suddenly to have grown 
twice as large as before, and familiar 
though I was with the place, I could not 
recognize it, or tell where we were. At 
last our guide stopped us before a massive 
door, on the two sides of which were 


standing Red Guards with 

fixed bayonets, opened it 

after having exchanged a 

few words with them, and 

ushered us into a room 

plainly but comfortably 
furnished. At a writing table a man was 
sitting, a strong-looking individual with a 
cruel, sensual mouth, who to our surprise 
rose from his seat when he saw us, and ad- 
dressed my husband by his title of “High- 
ness,” omitting the “Imperial,” with an 
apology for the trouble he had put us to 
in coming to him. 

“It was no trouble,” replied the Grand 
Duke. “We could not have declined your 
invitation, as it was delivered to us.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic,” was-the unex- 
pected reply. “I could not have done other- 
wise than try to save your lives. The peo- 
ple were preparing to storm your palace. 
There has been a conspiracy discovered 
to reéstablish the monarchy, and the army 
and the soviets are naturally incensed. 
Grand Duke Serge Michailovitch has 
already been arrested and is on his way 
to Perm, but I could hardly subject this 
lady to such a distant journey,” he added, 
with a pretense at gallantry. 

He stopped and looked at my husband 
closely; but the latter did not react, and 
merely bowed. The man then went on. 

“For the present I am sorry to say that 
you must stay here, because your life 
would not be safe elsewhere, but I shall 
see that you get comfortable rooms and 
all that you may require. Will you do 
me the favor to lunch with me now?” 

I was about to thank him when two 
soldiers appeared, carrying immense trays 
full of all kinds of cold delicacies, some of 
which we had not seen for a long time, 
like caviar and smoked salmon. A bottle 
of Madeira and another one of claret 
stood also on one of them. 

“Please allow me,” said our host, and 
he proceeded to pile up eatables on a 
plate which he brought to me. My hus- 
band filled a glass with claret, and obliged 
me to drink it, after which he partook 
himself of this sumptuous fare. 

“It is a pity you wont help me,” said 














“We sat before the fire place, Mary and I, with Betty perched on the arm of the big chair. 
There were two glistening tears in Mary’s eyes, yet a 


was our first evening in our own home! 
smile was on her lips. I knew what she was thinking. 
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‘“‘The Proudioat Moment of 
Our Lives Had Come!” 





It 


“Five years before we had started bravely out together! The first month had taught us the old, 


old lesson that two cannot live as cheaply as one. 


and my all too thin pay envelope was a weekly reminder of my lack of training. 


came—three mouths to feed now. 
were standing still. 


“Then one night Mary came to me. 
You can put in an hour or two after supper each night while I sew. 
good—I snow you will.’ 

“Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to Scranton. 
the work I was in. 
new fascination. In a little while an opening came. I was ready for 
it and was promoted—with an increase. Then I was advanced again. 
There was money enough to even lay a little aside. So it went. 

**And now the fondest dream of all has come true. We have a real home of 
our own with the little comforts and luxuries Mary had always longed for, a 
little place, as she says, that ‘Betty can be proud to grow up in.’ 

**I look back now in pity at those first blind stumbling years. Each evening 
after supper the doors of opportunity had swung wide and I had passed them 
by. How grateful I am that Mary helped me to see that night the golden 
hours that lay within.’’ 

{n city, town and country all over America there are men with happy fami- 
lies and prosperous homes because they let the International Correspondence 
Schools come to them in the hours after supper and prepare them for bigger work 
at better pay. More than two million men and women in the last 28 years have 
advanced themselves through spare time study with the I. C. S. Over one 
hundred thousand right now are turning their evenings to profit. Hundreds 
are starting every day. 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work you like best. You 
can have a salary that will give your family the kind of a home, the comforts, 
the little luxuries that you would like them to have. Yes, you can! No matter 
what your age, your occupation, or your means—you can do it! 

All we ask is the chance to prove it. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then mark and mail 
this coupon. There’s no obligation and not a penny of cost. But it may be the 
most important step you ever took in your life, Cut out and mail the coupon zow. 


Meanwhile living costs were soaring. 





I had left school in the grades to go to work 


In a year Betty 


Only my salary and I 


‘Jim’, she said, ‘why don’t you go to school again—right here at home? 
Learn to do some one thing. You'll make 


A few days later I had taken up a course in 


It was surprising how rapidly the mysteries of our business became clear to me—took on a 
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our host quite unexpectedly, turning once 
more to the Grand Duke. “We might 
have done something good together. For 
instance, you know all the foreign ambas- 
sadors. Why couldn’t you try to negoti- 
ate with them on our behalf?” 

“T have no authority to negotiate with 
anyone,” replied the Grand Duke, “and I 
think we had better drop the subject. If 
you will kindly have us taken to the rooms 
which we are to occupy, I would feel ex- 
tremely obliged to you.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said the man. 
“T am sorry that you wont enter into my 
ideas, but perhaps you may change your 
opinions in time. Opinions are so often 
a question of surroundings.” 

He once more clapped his hands, and 
told the soldiers who appeared in reply to 
send Cyril Markovitch to him; then he 
bent over some writing with which he had 
been occupied when we were brought into 
the room, and did not speak another 
word. When the personage whom he had 
called. Cyril Markovitch appeared, he 
simply said, “Take these people where you 
know,” and never even said good-by. 


WE were taken again through some 
corridors to an apartment which 
must have belonged to one of the head 
teachers of the school in former days, be- 
cause it was well furnished and had con- 
veniences such as running water. We 
were told that. we should have to remain 
in it for the present, and that our meals 
would be brought to us by soldiers three 
times a day. I asked our guide for the 
name of the commissary with whom we 
had been, as id not know to whom I 
was to add the list of required gar- 
ments he had asked. The man stared at 
me in surprise when he heard my ques- 
tion. “Why, don’t you know him?” he 
inquired. “He is Leon Trotzky.” 

We remained in Smolny until June, 
1918. At first we were fairly comfortable, 
and the food which was served to us was 
good. We could walk for one hour every 
day in the gardens of the establishment, 
but were allowed no communications with 
the outside world, save such as came to 
us by stealth. 

On the 23rd of June, about eight o’clock 
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in the evening, came an order for our re- 
moval to the Fortress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. I shall never forget that night. 

The commander of the fortress received 
us with complete courtesy, and asked to 
be shown the order for our removal. When 
he had read it, he remarked that the 
Grand Duke alone was mentioned in it, 
and that consequently he could not take 
charge of me. But the men were reso- 
lute in their determination to have me 
locked up also, and I did not want to be 
separated from my husband, so I jcined 
my entreaties to theirs, and at last the 
officer consented to my remaining with the 
Grand Duke until he had got further or- 
ders. A soldier took up our bags, and pre- 
ceded by a guard, we went through the 
big courtyard in front of the church, to 
the farther bastion called the Troubetzkoy 
Bastion, where prisoners of particular im- 
portance were kept. We were ushered 
into a small cell which smelled damp and 
moldy, but appeared to be clean. 

When we were left alone, the Grand 
Duke insisted on my lying on the bed, 
while he sat down on the floor beside me, 
leaning his head against my mattress. 
Neither of us could sleep. We had the 
vague idea that the next day was going 
to be our last one on earth. 

It proved the last during which we 
were allowed to remain together. The 
next morning came an order to release me, 
and though I prayed and begged and en- 
treated, I was taken out of the Grand 
Duke’s arms and removed to the office 
of the commander of the fortress, where 
I collapsed from nervous excitement. 

At last I bethought myself of some 
friends of former days who, I ascertained, 
were still in Petrograd, and they proved 
to be friends indeed, because they opened 
their doors to me and showed me every 
possible kindness. All my thoughts were 
centered on the Grand Duke, and at last 
I went to implore the soviet government 
for an order authorizing me to visit my 
husband from time to time. 

I got that order, and used to see my 
husband once a week. His three cousins, 
Grand Duke Dmitri Constantinovitch, 
and Grand Dukes Nicholas and George 
Michailovitch, had also been arrested by 
that time and transferred to the fortress, 
but they were not allowed to meet or to 
communicate with each other. 

In July we heard that Nicholas II had 
been executed. The fate of his family 
remained a mystery for a few weeks; then 
we learned they also had been murdered. 


HEN in autumn came the climax. 
People who returned from Siberia 
brought me the terrible news of our be- 
loved Vladimir’s awful death. He had 
been killed, together with his cousins and 
his aunt, Grand Duchess Elizabeth, in the 
most ruthless manner possible, thrown 
alive into the deep pit of a mine and left 
there to die. Why, oh, why, could it not 
have been myself instead of him? 

I don’t remember well what happened 
to me after this Jast blow. I know only 
that it did not kill me, but half of my 
days were spent in a kind of trance dur- 
ing whicn | could only think of that child 
in whom all my affections had been cen- 
tered. My visits to the fortress continued, 
but not so frequently as before, and there 
was also some difficulty in obtaining the 


necessary permit. The Grand Duke had 
become quite an old man dumng those 
months of suffering; his health was giving 
way under the strain. 

Another Christmas had come and gone, 
and January was upon us. On the Thurs- 
day after Epiphany I wended my steps 
again toward the gloomy old prison where 
my husband was languishing. Sinister ru- 
mors had been going about in the town, 
rumors of another monarchist conspiracy, 
of terrible reprisals about to be taken 
by the government against the conspir- 
ators, and when I reached the fortress, I 
found it in a turmoil, full of drunken sol- 
diers and sailors. 

“You cannot see Paul Alexandrovitch,” 
I was told. 

“But why, why? 
right,” I insisted. 

One big and solid man with a ferocious 
countenance came out before the others, 
grinning at me with evident pleasure. 

“Well, if you must know it, because 
one is at last treating your precious 
grand dukes as they deserve,” he shouted. 

“What do you mean?” I exclaimed. 

“Just this: they are questioning the 
brutes, and our people question sometimes 
in a hard way; one hundred strokes of the 
Cossack whip they have had already.” 

“Oh, it is not true, it is not true!” I 
cried out, and escaped to the corridor on 
which all the cells opened. 

Some men seized me by my dress; I 
struggled to free myself, when suddenly 
a deep, terrible sound reached my ears, 
such a sound as would be uttered by a 
human creature in the last pitch of phys- 
ical suffering and misery. I fancied it 
sounded familiar to me: It could not, it 
could not be my husband who was groan- 
ing there; it could not be him that they 
were torturing thus, him, the son of a 
Russian czar. 

I don’t know what happened afterward. 
I suppose that I must have fainted, be- 
cause when I came to myself, I was al- 
ready in the apartment of my friends, 
where they had carried me. And my 
friends tried to persuade me that the man 
who had thus scared me had only been 
trying to frighten me, that it could not 
be true the Grand Duke and his cousins 
had been subjected to bodily torture. 

I tried to believe them. I wished to 
do so, and somehow the hours passed 
away. But the next day I started again. 
I wanted to find out something for myself, 
to know the truth, to learn whether the 
Grand Duke was alive or not. 

This time I contrived to see the com- 
mander of the fortress. He received me 
courteously and deferentially, and in- 
formed me that according to the orders of 
the Petrograd soviet, my husband and his 
three cousins, Dmitri, Nicholas and 
George, had been taken out of their pri- 
son at dawn of that same day and shot 
on the square in front of the church 
which stands in the center of the fortress. 

There had been no trial and no pretense 
at any. The unfortunate victims had 
been so terribly tortured the day before 
that Nicholas Michailovitch, who was an 
older man than my husband, and a much 
stouter one, could not stand on his feet, 
and had to be carried to the place of exe- 
cution on a stretcher. All four had died 
bravely. No Romanoff ever was a cow- 
ard, with one solitary exception. 


My permit is all 
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' First On Her List 


The selection of soap for the toilet or bath is a matter of 
That is why the discriminating woman 


places RESINOL SOAP first on her shopping list. 


Most any soap will remove dust or 
dirt, but Resinol Soap does more—it re- 
freshes and stimulates while it cleanses. 
Yet it contains no harsh drying alkali or 
artificial coloring, and can be used with 
confidence on the most delicate skin. 


It helps to overcome roughness, red- 


RESINOL SHAVING STICK 
gives a creamy soothing lather 


ESINOLN 9 AF : 


which makes the use of after-shaving preparations 


unnecessary. 


Resinol products for sale by all druggists 
and toilet goods dealers. 


ness, clogged pores, blotches and other 
skin defects, because it contains the well- 
known soothing, healing Resinol proper- 
ties, 

For baby’s bath Resinol Soap cannot 
be excelled, as it tends to prevent chafing 
and to keep the delicate skin healthy. 
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He hailed a cab, and they 
drove down to the City. 

“IT -should have said 
that it was much too late 
for this sort of thing,” he 
ventured, “although I con- 
fess these wretched business affairs leave 
me stone-cold.” 

“You'd like it, Rupert, if you were in 
it. You wouldn’t credit the fascination it 
exercises on me.” 

He touched her hand; they were sitting 
side by side. 

“And now you're hurting me,” he whis- 


The volume of poems which he had 
brought for her was under his arm. With 
a quick, spasmodic movement she took 
it from him and raised it to her lips. 

“Little woman,” he murmured. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” she pleaded. 
make it all the harder to bear.” 

“How brave you are!” 

“And weak—yes, weak. Before long—” 
The ellipsis was full of meaning. 

He pressed her hand. “Your servi- 
tude is nearly at an end,” he said. “Here 
we are!”—as the cab turned along Broad 
Street. ‘Will you be able to get into the 
office at this time of night?” 

She nodded. They stepped from the 
cab and approached the main door of the 
office. 

“Egad!” said Sylvester. “A man must 
be the soul of chivalry to earn such de- 
votedness from a wife.” 

The door was open. A light showed 
in the direction of the private office. 
Felice glanced fearfully at her com- 


“You 


“Thieves!” he whispered, and went for- 
ward. 

But it was Felice who opened the door 
of the office. Some one was sitting at the 
telephone, his back to the door. He be- 
gan to-speak—in French. 

William B. Jackson had come from 
nowhere to take the Paris call which she 
had neglected. He half turned, saw both 
her and Sylvester, and nodded. 

“JT shall not be long,” he said pleas- 
antly. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ACKSON finished his telephoning, then 

rose and came toward them. Felice 
was trembling, but with indignation. Her 
mind was struggling to frame the form 
of vituperation that she should heap upon 
him, because she was certain that he had 
practiced a deceit upon her. And yet, 
if he were acting, his calmness was a per- 
fect piece of art. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that when I 
glanced over my shoulder, just now, I 
was afraid my mind had given way be- 
neath the stress of business Why 
do you look at me in that manner, Fe- 
lice?” : ? 

“Pray go on,” she said coldly, believ- 
ing that his remark was but the prelude 
to an attack. 

“Really,” he said, “I am quite sincere. 
I wondered if it were really you.” 

Sylvester was standing like a statue; he 
was content to leave the situation to Fe- 
lice, and certainly she seemed capable of 
handling it. 

On the wall, to the right of her, was 
a chart showing the trains from London 


Snow in the Desert 
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to the South Coast, the dates for mail- 
ing and so forth. She pointed to it. 

“They must be very improved,” she 
said. 

“Come. Felice! I really ought to be 
scolding you for overlooking the Paris call 
to-night. Instead of that, you are actu- 
ally taking me to task. Now, Mr. Syl- 
vester, can’t you throw oil on the troubled 
waters? When I returned here, to-night, 
1 learned that Felice had gone out, and on 
making inquiries at home, I gathered that 
she had gone to her father’s house. I 
suppose vou met her there, and very cour- 
teously offered yourself as an escort.” 
He turned again to Felice: “I came by 
airplane. Does it interest you?” 

“No,” she replied, curling her lips in 
scorn. “It amuses me.” 

“Well,” he said, “I almost bought the 
thing, half believing it would amuse you. 
Perhaps some day. we may make the 
unexpected profit on our partnership and 

Did you come back with 
the intention of taking the Paris call?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “And may I ask 
what was your intention in returning by 
airplane?” 

“To investigate this,” 
handec her a telegram. 

She glanced at it: 


Felice needs you. 


he said, and 


Return. 


“There’s no signature,” she said in a 
dazed voice. 
“No,” he said, “but I didn’t waste any 


time in coming back.” 


Gu laughed, not carelessly, but with a 
peculiar little break in her voice, be- 
cause it quickened her heartbeats to learn 
that William B. Jackson, the lion-tamer, 
had literally flown back in fear for her 
safety. 

“I did forget the Paris call,” she told 
him in a subdued tone of voice, “and 
came back to rectify the error.” 

“That’s all right, Felice,’ he said 
cheerily. “I was able to do most of the 
business while in Paris, but I have just 
telephoned through to make certain that 
nothing was overlooked. Have you had a 
pleasant evening?” 

“Very,” she answered. 

“That’s good,” he said emphatically. 
“Mr. Sylvester, I am greatly indebted to 
you. By the way, I see in the newspapers 
that you have just published a book of 
poems. May I have the privilege of 
wishing it every success? It must be 
very gratifying to possess such a gift.” 

Sylvester made no reply, because he, 
like Felice, was not certain that this was 
not all a piece of play-acting. 

“How are you going to get back to 
your place, Mr. Sylvester?” 

“T'll take a cab,” said Sylvester lamely. 
“Shall I say good night?” 

“Good night, Sylvester,” said William 
B. Jackson. “Felice, will you see your 
friend to the door? I wish to glance over 
one or two letters; then we’ll return home 
together.” 

She went to the door with Sylvester. 
He whispered to her: 


“If you wish it, I'll 
stay. If you feel that 
the time has come when 
this existence should 
cease, I'll go back and 
have it out with him.” 

“No,” said Felice firmly, biting her 
lower lip after the word was out. “I wish 
to go back alone.” 

“All right,” he said. “I leave it to your 
own good judgment.” 

He reached for her hand, so that he 
might raise it to his lips with that exagger- 
ated politeness which he was so fond of 
affecting. This time Felice made no re- 
sponse. She was thinking, she was won- 
dering, she was asking herself if it was 
usual in a lion-tamer to leave important 
business in Paris and return by airplane, 
probably at very great expense, simply be- 
cause he had received an anonymous tele- 
gram informing him that Felice had need 
of him. 

Who could have sent that telegram? 
She never found out, but probably her 
surmise that the housekeeper had sent it 
was not very preposterous. 

Sylvester left her. She went back along 
the corridor into the private office. Wil- 
liam B. Jackson turned and faced her. 
He looked dirty and tired. Around his 
eyes was a palish ring where the goggles 
had rested; there were grease stains on 
his hands and clothes. 

“It was quite an adventure,” he began, 
“coming over in that thing. The pilot 
happened to be a young fellow in whom 
I once took a great interest. By the way, 
you might remind me in the morning that 
I wish to write a letter to the authorities 
in case he should get into trouble.” 


A= came that irritating feeling that 
he was playing with her. She drew 
herself up stiffly and made ready to fight. 
This sort of life was becoming intoler- 
able. It were better that they, both of 
them, faced the situation and wrestled 
with it. 

“Now that Mr. Sylvester is gone,” she 
said, “I’ll thank you to speak plainly and 
tell me what’s in your mind.” 

“In my mind, Felice?” He looked at 
her long and thoughtfully. “A deep sense 
of gratitude to God that my fears were 
not realized.” 

“Oh, let’s have done with mock hero- 
ics,” said Felice. “You came back. here 
because some one told you—some one 
telegraphed that I had tired of the 
slavery—” 4 
*“I received only one telegram, Felice. 
Why is it that you are always so predis- 
posed to credit me with motives that are 
wrong?” 

“Because our life together is all wrong 
—that’s why. If you were a sane per- 
son, if your mind were not so saturated 
with avarice, you would realize that no 
happiness was possible in the circum- 
stances in which I became your wife.” 

“I’m dreadfully tired to-night, Felice, 
and I don’t think that you’re quite your- 
self.” He spoke kindly, considerately. 
There was not the slightest suspicion of 
reproach in his voice. 

“I must say what is in my mind,” she 
said. “I can’t go on living this life of 
deceit.” c 

“Deceit, Felice? Have I been deceiv- 
ing you?” 
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“Oh, don’t ask me questions. I want to 
tell you something.” 

“Supposing I don’t wish to hear it?” 

“But you must hear it.” 

He half turned from her, saying as he 
did so: “I had begun to think that you 
were finding happiness in your work, and 
you cannot imagine how much comfort 
1 derived from that reflection. Before 
you_say anything,”—how slowly and dis- 
tinctly and earnestly he was speaking,— 
“before you say anything that may hurt 
both of us, let me tell you this: during 
the first few days of our partnership I al- 
most capitulated. I said to myself: ‘I’m 
afraid that I shall never win her.’” He 
took a deep breath before he went on. 
“Then—then I saw the awakening in your 
mind of what I believed to be the love of 
work, the appreciation of independence. 
I know that you dislike what you are 
pleased to call the sordidness of business 
life, but I have always held, and always 
will hold, that in work there is a religion 
as strong as any other faith that we know 
of. I say that during the last two or 
three months—ever since the awakening 
—I have lost ten years of my life. That 
is, I feel younger, more invigorated. You 
have been splendid. When I conceived 
the idea of taming you,—how you love 
to use that word!—I had no idea that 
you possessed the genius for business 
which, undoubtedly, you do possess. .. . . 
Felice, if I have been living in a fool’s 
paradise, be gentle in the dispelling of 
its* 


ER face was waxlike as she stood 
there listening. Then: 

“Once, I accused you of treating me as 
though I were a child. I take that back. 
You make me feel old. You seem to 
have robbed me of my youth, just as you 
suggest that I have robbed you of your 
age. Here you are, pretending that not 
only do you condone what I have done 
to-night, but—” 

“I don’t know what you have done. I 
haven’t even asked you.” 

“No. That’s what makes me so bit- 
ter. You haven’t asked me. Then, I 
shall tell you. I went out to-night to 
dine with Mr. Sylvester. I didn’t ask 
anyone’s permission—not even yours.” 

“T was in Paris.” 

“I should have gone if you had been 
in London,” she retorted. “I told you, 
in the beginning, what you had the right 
to expect, and you suggested that you 
were quite willing to put up with the con- 
sequences.” 

: “I’m not complaining even now, Fe- 
ice.” 

“Oh, why don’t you make a fight?” she 
said. “Why don’t you turn on me and 
fight like a man?” 

“Dear child,” he said, “you’re hysterical 
to-night. Let us go home, and if you like, 
we'll talk about this matter another time. 
.. .. You find Sylvester an interesting 
fellow?” 

She stamped her foot. “Don’t dare to 
malign him,” she said challengingly. 

“Malign him, Felice!” he echoed. “God 
knows, I envy him—envy him with my 
whole heart and soul.” 

“And don’t sneer,” she said, believing 
that this was an ironical reference to the 
success of Sylvester’s book. “Mr. Syl- 
vester’s book is likely to bring him fame; 
and fame cannot be bought with money. 
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Why do you envy him?’’—this as an after- 
thought. 

He answered her: “Because he is able 
to bring a smile to your lips, Felice. That’s 
all ” 


Before she could utter another word, 
either in protest or comment, he placed 
his hands on her shoulders and said: 

“Felice, I know that you cherish some 
very bitter thoughts about me. Some day 
I may be given the chance to convince 
you that they are all wrongly based. Tell 
me, tell me frankly, sincerely—do you 
love Rupert Sylvester?” 


CHAPTER IX 


@ By asoeg was no evading the question, 
even if she had been so disposed. 
It was a challenge, and she accepted it 
as such. The silence that rested between 
them for a second, as eyes looked into 
eyes, was full of possibilities. Then he 
repeated the question, speaking with 
greater deliberateness: 

“Do—you—love—Rupert — Sylvester?” 

She answered: “Do the flowers love the 
sunshine after the rain? Does a prisoner 
love the sweep of sky and the wind after 
the confinement of a cell?” 

“Come!” he said. “Play the game! 
Poetry is not my strong suit—you know 
that. Will you answer me directly?” 

“Why should I?” 

“Let’s get back to the question,” he 
said. “Do you love Sylvester sufficiently 
to m him?” E 

“Please don’t talk so absurdly.” 

“I’m quite serious. Let me put it in 
another way: if you were free to go, 
would you go to him?” 

“What’s your object in putting all these 
stupid hypotheses? H—if—if!” 

“T will tell you why. I’m trying to 
find out just what sort of man is your 
ideal.” 

“So that you may give us your bless- 
ing?” She laughed. 

“No,” he said. “So that I may try to 
live up to that ideal.” 

“Ah! So you're beginning to realize 
the hopelessness of this misalliance?” 

“Not exactly. I am anxious to make 
the wooing of you a little kinder.” 

“Are we going over the old ground 
again?” 

“No,” he said. “We're going home.” 

“Td rather stay a little longer, so that 
we may settle this problem.” 

“So far as I’m concerned, Felice,” he 
said, “there’s no problem.” 

“Do you mean that you’re not going 
to be angry with me because of what has 
happened to-night?” 

“Felice, I trust you.” 

“Yes, with your work—your business.” 

“And with my honor,” he said slowly. 
“I ask you again—if you were free to go, 
would you go?” 

This time it was her turn to spring a 
surprise on him with her answer. 

“No,” she said. 

He raised his hands and let them fall 
again to his sides. His lips were parted; 
his breath was coming more quickly. 

“Felice, am I dreaming? Have I heard 
you speak, or is it only imagination? Do 
you mean to tell me that all this while 
you have been fooling me—that you do 
care for me?” 


“Good gracious, no!” said Felice. 
“Whatever makes you think that? I don’t 
love you. I told you that in the begin- 
ning. I don’t know that I feel love for 
anyone.” 

“But you said that you wouldn’t go 
even if you had the opportunity.” 

“Do you know why? Do you wish me 
to tell you? You? William B. Jackson, 
the man who is supposed to read the char- 
acter as easily as another reads a book, 
do you mean to say that you do not know 
why I could not leave you, even if, as you 
say, I had the. opportunity?” 


HE expression of hopefulness that had 

passed from his face when she told 
him that she did not love him, came 
back. 

“By Jove, Felice!” he said. “I believe 
the miracle has happened. The joy of 
working has taken possession of you. You 
couldn’t leave the work. Is that what 
you mean? That’s grand, Felice. You've 
made me almost as happy as if you’d told 
me that, in your heart, there is a little 
love for me.” 

“In love with the work!” she sneered. 
“Do you think that work in this office 
is compensation enough for all that I 
have had to suffer? Work! Do you think 
that it’s a pleasure to work here as a 
slave?” 

“Not as a slave, Felice.” 

“Well, is it not true?” 

“Of course it isn’t.” He went to the 
safe, opened it and returned with a book. 
“T told you, long ago, that you came into 
the business as a sort of partner.” He 
was turning over the pages of the book. 
“You have been here about three months, 
and I have credited you with a percentage 
of the profits. Now, don’t fly into a rage 
because I have dared to speak of you 
and money in the same breath I 
find that you have earned—and it is cred- 
ited to your account—” 

“How much?” There was an eager, 
avaricious note in her voice. 

He looked at her in amazement before 
he replied: “Nine hundred pounds.” 

She closed her fingers in an ecstasy. 

“Nine hundred pounds in_ three 
months!” 

“That’s it, Felice. 
wonderful secretary.” 

“Nine hundred pounds! Answer me 
this: how much did my father owe you? 
How much was the debt that you con- 
sented to wipe out in return for me?” 

“Felice?” 

“Answer me! Answer me!” 

“Thirty thousand.” 

“Ah!” She took a deep breath. “Now 
I know how I stand.” 

“What’s in your mind? What are you 
thinking about?” 

“The answer I gave you, just now, 
when you questioned me about going away 
if I were free. I told you that I could 
not go even if I wished. I could not, 
because you paid the price which was de- 
manded for the slave, and it would not 
be honorable. High heaven! What a 
word! It would not be honorable to go 
away until the money is paid back to 
you.” 


You have been a 


E sat down and tried to conceal the 
smile which was forcing itself to his 
lips. 


“You think I am making myself ridicu- 
lous?” 

“No; it’s worse than that, Felice. You're 
trying to make me ridiculous. Just fancy! 
You're expecting me to pay you five per 
cent of the profits in order that you may 
buy your freedom from me. Come— 
come! During the last month or so I 
have been paying you compliments on 
your business acumen. This proposition 
makes me feel that I must have been 
dreaming.” 

“Then I'll think of another way,” said 
Felice, not at all abashed. 

“Let’s go home,” he said pleasantly. 
“You're a little strung up to-night. To- 
morrow you will rise with a clear head 
and you will come down to the old office 
feeling all the glory of a new day. I sup- 
pose I ought to go back to Paris to-mor- 

T'll see.” 

He returned the book to his safe, and 
put on his overcoat and hat. 

They left the building and walked to 
the station. She didn’t speak a word dur- 
ing the whole of the journey home. Just 
before he opened the hall door, he said 
to her: 

“You have been out with me to-night, 
Felice. Remember that. Servants are 
servants.” 

When she went to her room, she sat 
down and wept a little Presently 
she began to visualize Sylvester. She be- 
gan to compare him with William B. Jack- 
son. She began to think of the life that 
she might have led, if she had not been 
placed on the sacrificial altar. Poverty 
was nothing, if refinement were not de- 
nied. With Sylvester there would have 
been intellect, and the glorious promise of 
achievement in literature. And Sylvester 
was ambitious. 

There, in the room, and of a sudden, 
she scribbled a note to him, congratulating 
him upon the sale of the first edition of 
his book of poems. She was afraid that 
in the excitement of the evening she had 
forgotten to do so. She folded the letter 
and sealed the envelope. She put on her 
coat and went downstairs with the inten- 
tion of posting it at the pillar-box near 
the gate: She could not trust the serv- 
ants. 

And in the hall she saw, for the first 
time, a packing-case. The housekeeper 
was standing near it; she had pried open 
the lid. She looked around as Felice came 
across the hall, and she said, with the 
familiarity of an old servant: 

“Whatever has taken possession of the 
master? Why has he bought all these 
books—and they’re all the same, appar- 
ently?” 

Felice picked up one. It was “The Des- 
ert of Desire!” 

“Does Mr. Jackson know that these 
are here?” she inquired. 

“No, madam. I don’t think so,” said 
the housekeeper. “Leastways, he didn’t 
say anything about it before he went to 
his room.” 

“T’ll speak to him in the morning,” said 
Felice, and turned back toward the 
stairs. She was sick at heart. 

Now she knew who had bought the 
first edition of Sylvester’s book. 

(The further unusual adventures of 
Felice in business and marriage will be 
described in the next, the February, issue 
of The Green Book Magazine.) 
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Soubrettes and 
Sinners 


(Continued from page 59) 


himself Stanley desires admittance!” But 
one look at the ferocious Forrest sent the 
poor dresser’s thoughts scurrying, and the 
only line he could think of to speak was 
one his years of valet to a matinée idol 
had taught him. “Sir,” he stuttered, 
“there’s a lady downstairs!” 

With the audience the unhappy actor 
was the hit of the evening, but Forrest 
was not so well pleased, and he was igno- 
miniously fired—not discharged, nor po- 
litely requested to resign: just plain fired. 
Then, with his actress wife, he drifted 
West, where he became known as Kain- 
tuck. 

The play picks him up the night a new 
soubrette is coming to play in Kaintuck’s 
camp, one known as The Cricket, and just 
then the toast of the mining country. She 
is loved by many of the miners and the 
gamblers, but she returns the affection of 
only one of them, Kaintuck’s young part- 
ner, Davy Woodford. During the per- 
formance there is a_ threatened row, 
quelled by the old miner in Davy’s inter- 
est. And when it is over, The Cricket is 
keen to know who the old gentleman is. 
‘“‘He’s your damn’ father, dearie,” explains 
her mother. Kaintuck is not so sure. 
Memories of the Forrest divorce-trial still 
assail him. But in the end he recognizes 
the girl as “the living spit” of the ivory 
image of his own mother which he has 
always carried, and there is a happy end- 
ing to Davy’s romance as well as a prom- 
ise of a comfortable old age for Kain- 
tuck. 

A modestly wrought and colorful drama 
of the old West, and as modestly played 
—a better drama, and more authentic, 
than was David Belasco’s “Girl of the 
Golden West,” as we recall it. It may 
be that Mr. Lackaye’s success in it, helped 





materially by the performance of a little | 
actress named Genevieve Tobin, playing | 
the daughter, will turn it into the column | 


of popular favorites. 


N “Too Many Husbands” W. Somerset 

Maugham has written what I consider 
the best light comedy that has come from 
England in a double decade, a deft and 
graceful bit of play-writing, uncommonly 
witty and delightfully played. 

“Too Many Husbands,” called “Home 
and Beauty” abroad, tells of the plight 
Victoria was in when Bill, the dear old 
thing (otherwise Major William Cardew, 
D. S. O.), came home from the war, after 
having been reported killed at Ypres with 
a bullet in his brain, and found her mar- 


tied to his best pal, Freddie (officially | 


Major Frederick Lowndes, D. S. O.) 

It was quite all right for Victoria to 
turn to Freddie, after a respectable period 
of mourning for Bill, and there was no 
possible way of her knowing that Bill was 
detained in a German prison-camp. But 
that did not make explanations any easier. 
Yet Bill just had to be told. For one 
thing, there was a four-months-old infant 
in the house to be accounted for, and Bill 
had been away three years. 

It requires the better part of an act 
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for Freddie and Victoria to force their 
courage to the sticking-point and explain to 
Bill that Victoria just had to have some 
one to lean on—and another act for them 
to decide which of the husbands shall be 
noble and retire. iii insists that having 
acquired Victoria, Freddie should keep 
her. But Freddie, having lived with Vic- 
toria for two years, is quite as insistent 
that she should return to Bill. Neither 
would hurt the dear child’s feelings for 
anything, but— Do you remember Char- 
ley Case, the monologist? One of Char- 
ley’s favorite jokes was the fight Roches- 
ter and Syracuse used to have over their 
claim of him as a native son—Rochester 
insisting he was born in Syracuse, and 
Syracuse demanding that Rochester as- 
sume the honor. It is thus her husbands 
feel about Victoria. 

And she, the poor, harassed, dependent 
Victoria, with no one to turn to but her 
dear mother, whose only wish is to see her 
daughter happily married to a war mil- 
lionaire, decides to divorce both the hus- 
bands and take Mother’s advice. So we 
leave Bill and Freddie drinking each 
other’s health at the beginning of a cele- 
bration of their new freedom, which we 
suspect is still going on in England. And 


Victoria is perfectly happy in the thought 
that at least she has done her bit in marry- 
ing two D. S. O. men! 

Such a comedy must be played with 
uncommon skill if its better values are to 
be preserved, and it happens the cast in 
this instance is all but perfect. 


ARVEY O’HIGGINS, who wrote half 
of “On the Hiring Line,” says the 
idea for it was suggested to him one eve- 
ning when a semihysterical neighbor burst 
in upon the O’Higginses with the an- 
nouncement that she believed her suspi- 
cious husband had put detectives in the 
house to watch her, though they were os- 
tensibly to serve as servants. 
“There!” said Mr. .O’Higgins to the 
Missus. “There is a great idea for a play.” 
Shortly thereafter he started writing it, 
with the help of Harriet Ford, and this 
comedy is the result. 
The comedy is well played by Laura 
Hope Crews and Cyril Scott, and Sidney 
Toler is excellent as a butling sleuth. 


TT month’s offerings also included a 
little play written by Frank Bacon, 
the actor who is carrying his last season’s 
success in “Lightnin’” over into this year, 





housekeeper or a woman 
for general housework. 
And you tell me you want 
some one like your 
mother. Why not adver- 
tise for a grandmother?” 

I looked at Fred to see if he were mak- 
ing fun of me and found that he was in 
earnest. 

“I am going to take your advice, and 
advertise for a grandmother,” I replied at 
once. 

Fred looked a little dubious, as he 
asked: “If you get her, where will you 
go to work?” 

“Oh, I'll find work—don’t you worry, 
dear.” 

The next day there appeared in the 
morning paper an advertisement which 
caused even editorial comment. It read: 


Wanted: A grandmother. A healthy, 
motherly woman between the ages of 
fifty and sixty, who would daily spend 
the hours between eight-thirty and five- 
thirty looking after a small child in 
school part of time and a three-year-old 
baby. No one need apply who has not 
the attributes, the inclinations and pa- 
tience of a grandmother. Call to-morrow 
between the hours of ten and two at 
720 Grand Boulevard. 


The next day twenty old ladies pre- 
sented themselves. Some of them were 
so decrepit and trembling that although 
‘ my heart ached for them I knew they 
would not do for my project. 

However, I selected one who informed 
me that all of her sons were married, and 
she was living with one of them. Mrs. 
Johnston looked about my apartment with 
appraising eyes. She instinctively picked 
up Sally and “kissed the spot to make it 
well,” when my baby tumbled over and 
hurt her little pug nose, with the words: 

“Come to Granny.” 

In less than two hours the arrangement 
had been made with that understanding 


Wanted: a Grandmother 


(Continued from page 25) 


woman, and she was already busily en- 
gaged in making a custard pie with the 
crust on the right side and preparing for 
a dinner such as I knew Fred had not had 
for many a long day. 

She put Sally to sleep and washed the 
breakfast dishes while I took care of the 
front part of the house. 

“The daughter-in-law I am living with,” 
she said, “is such an efficient and new- 
fangled housekeeper that she will not let 
me do anything about the house, and be- 
sides” (the slow color dyed her still 
comely cheek), “it will be a great happi- 
ness for me to be independent again. I 
do not know what my son will say when 
he finds out I have done this, but I am 
determined to do something for which I 
know I am fitted, rather than make myself 
and probably everyone else about me mis- 
erable by folding my hands and sitting 
still.” 

I saw that Mrs. Johnston understood, 
and then and there I knew my hunt for a 
grandmother was finished. 

That afternoon I went out in answer to 
an advertisement. I gave Mr. Linden’s 
name as reference, and was told that if 
the reference was satisfactory, I could 
have the position at thirty dollars a week, 
with the prospect of becoming private 
secretary to the manager at the end of 
sixty days, when the present secretary 
was to be married. 

I reached home that night at half after 
five, to find everything ready for dinner, 
both children happy and the house looking 
spick and span. Grandmother’s daughter- 
in-law was there, however, and she told 
me she could not have her mother-in-law 
doing menial work for anyone. 


and promises to go on with it indefinitely. 
“Five O’Clock” is the title of the Bacon 
opus, and it was written some years ago. 
It is the story of a young man who had 
been placed by his guardian relatives in 
an institution for the feeble-minded when 
he was a small boy—not because he was 
mentally defective, but because he was 
in the way. Thirteen years later he gains 
his freedom and proves his sanity, with 
the help of the sympathetic daughter of 
the superintendent of the institution, and 
founds a home of his own for unloved and 
misunderstood kiddies in the last act. 
Bacon hoped to play the réle of a gentle 
old attendant to the accused hero, and 
had picked out the late Shelley Hull for 
the leading part. But Shelley died an un- 
timely death in the flu epidemic, and the 
little play has been hawked about Broad- 
way looking for a producer who would 
chance it without its author in the cast. 
Walter Wanger, one of the most promis- 
ing of the younger managers, bought the 
play, and there is a reasonably good 
chance that he will realize handsomely on 
his investment. The cast includes the 
veteran Tim Murphy, a new leading 
woman named Alberta Burton, and a 
splendid juvenile in Leslie Austen. 


“My husband’s mother 
has no need to work for 
her living! What do you 
suppose the neighbors will 
say?” she said. 

“You are now making 
the same objection to your mother’s 
working at something she accomplishes 
with pride, as my husband makes to me 
for wanting to do the work which I know 
best how to do and will be happiest in.” 

“Well, if she tries it, it will be without 
my approval, and she must move away 
from me, for I could not explain to the 
neighbors about her comings and goings.” 

Mrs. Johnston, Sr., looked at me with 
apprehension, until I said: 

“If your mother will be satisfied with 
my only other bedroom, which is rather 
small, I shall be very glad if she will stay 
with me.” 

“May I rent that room?” asked Mrs. 
Johnston quickly. 

“Of course you can. I will charge you 
one third of what I have agreed to pay 
you for your room and board.” 

“That will be perfectly satisfactory,” 
she said eagerly. 

That night I told Fred what I had 
done, but womanlike, I waited until he 
had eaten a fine dinner. 

Fred looked a little sad as he said: 
“Ruth, it’s pretty hard for a man to con- 
fess that he can’t take care of his own 
family.” 

“Nothing of the kind, my dear! The 
only thing you have to confess is that you 
did not have sense enough to select a wife 
who is one of those sweet, home-loving 
housekeeping bodies we read about but 
do not often find among business women.” 

Fred smiled. He did not even look cross 
when I told him I had given his boss as 
reference, but I have found since, as well 
as then, that most men are as happy on a 


full stomach as the average woman is at 


a matinée. 
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Ts evening, as I write this, Mrs. 
Johnston has been with us a year. I 
have the position that was promised me if 
I made good. Mrs. Johnston is hon- 
ored in my home as a most efficient and 
loyal employee, and we defer to her wher- 
ever the housekeeping is concerned. She 
gets our simple breakfast while I am 
dressing to go downtown with Fred. 

She prepares little Fred for school and 
then has the day before her. 

At night I always help her get the dinner 
and wash the dishes afterward. Then we 
both return to the living-room, where Fred 
and I now always have something inter- 
esting to talk about. Usually Mrs. John- 
ston retires early. 

I buy the children’s clothes and my 
own, and pay Mrs. Johnston out of my 
earnings, while Fred pays the rent and 
other household expenses. Sometimes I 
buy the tickets for the theater or a din- 
ner downtown and invite Fred to go, and 
he accepts with mock formality. We have 
the fun of playing up to each other as 
we did before we were married. 

Mr. Linden raised Fred’s salary again 
this year and told him that he was do- 
ing more satisfactory work than ever be- 
fore, and hinted at a place in the firm. 

Mrs. Johnston, too, is very happy, be- 
cause she is thoroughly independent. It 
was with great but silent glee that Fred 
and I noticed that she gave a phonograph 
to her daughter-in-law for a Christmas 
present this year, and while this same 
daughter-in-law has never become recon- 
ciled to ““Mother’s crazy idea of working, 
when she might live with us and fold her 
hands,” accepted the present with joy. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
—Architects 


(Continued from page 47) 


Isn’t that like a man! Never mind 
where the family sleeps, if the windows 
come right outside! ‘But there could 
have been one high window,” I argued, 
“over the bed-head, or there could have 
been narrower and higher windows all 
around, or two on one side and none on 
the other.” 


“Well, that’s the usual model,” said 
Dave. 

“It wont be when women plan,” I re- 
torted. 

Nor will it. Nor will radiators occupy 


the place where the sideboard ought to 
be, so that the sideboard has to cross a 
doorway to get in or be ruined by the 
steam. Nor will bathroom fixtures be so 
arranged that the opening of a door gives 
a full view of ail the room. As for 
closets! There will be plenty of them, 
not too deep, for any woman knows a 
deep closet is a nuisance. 

Even with me helping, we do some fool 
things. But there isn’t any question about 
it, Ward and Ward, specialists on homes, 
are making good in a way that Dave 
frankly admits Ward alone would never 
have done. If there is any profession 
that just naturally calls for a woman’s 
help, it is architecture. 

Wherefore we are, as I said in the title, 
Mr. and Mrs. Architects. 
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Paradise Lost 


(Continued from page 83) 


think what will happen to Bob if this 
thing is shown to him.” 

Gilbert screwed up his eyes as men did 
when they heard a scream of pain out in 
the darkness of No Man’s Land. 

“But if we keep it away from him to- 
night,” he said, “there is to-morrow.” 

“That’s true, but by to-morrow I shall 
have worked out a plan to put the fear of 
God into that woman’s substitute for a 
heart. We are now up against to-night, 
so we must all combine never to let Mrs. 
Hicks alone. Fasten on her yourself, let 
that be your particular business. Elsa 
will understand, because she and Mary 
Miller and the rest of us have had a 
conclave. And now out, quick, before 
Bob comes up—and hang on to that crea- 
ture like a bulldog to a bone.” 

Whereupon Gilbert settled down to face 
the most undelectable incident of his ca- 
reer and laid himself in sacrifice upon the 
altar of friendship. And now began an 
evening that few members of that ap- 
parently high-spirited party will ever for- 
get. Of them all only Julian, Wilbur Hicks 
and Bob were unaware of the fact that 
they were sitting at a table under which 
there was an unexploded bomb. 

As for Mrs. Hicks, she didn’t dream 
that, by one of those amazing coincidences 
which happen every day, Frankie’s maid 
was being “sought” by Wilbur Hicks’ 
frail clerk, and that in order to demon- 
strate his business astuteness he had 
boasted to the girl of his little deal with 
his employer’s wife. The story had been 
immediately carried to Frankie and thus 
had been created one weapon for the pro- 
tection of Bob, and another, which 
Frankie was even then sharpening to 
cut Mrs. Hicks’ head off. 

For an hour after dinner Mrs. Hicks 
was kept on the floor without once be- 
ing allowed to sit out, and Gilbert and 
the rest watched the ciock with grow- 
ing confidence. But then Bob went off 
to telephone to a man at Greenwich who 
was coming over in the morning for 
a round of golf, and Mrs. Hicks slipped 
away to powder her nose. Mounting 
guard outside the door of the ladies’ 
room, Nina Hopper was found by a 
girl who had been at school with her 
and had just returned from Red Cross 
work in France. And during the moment 
her back was turned, Mrs. Hicks came 
out, caught sight of Bob at the very in- 
stant he was leaving the telephone booth, 
pounced on him like a boa constrictor 
and asked a few words in the moonlight 
on the deserted front steps of the club- 
house. Thus by a cynical trick of fate, 
all the well-intentioned work of Bob’s 
protectors went for nothing. 


ECOMING impatient, Nina looked 
into the ladies’ room, saw that Mrs. 
Hicks had escaped and flew off to Frankie 
in a panic. Bob also was missing and 
without a second’s hesitation Frankie 
marshaled her forces together and led 
them into the foyer for the search. 
Headed by the _ conscience-stricken 
Nina, out they all went, and there, a few 
feet from the great round flower-bed in 
the center of the drive, stood the dumpy 


figure in the comic frock, the moonlight 
on her all too golden head, and a crumple 
of paper lying at her feet. 

Upon this Eric pounced as Nina and 
Elsa Mahan seized Mrs. Hicks by the 
arm. There was no sign of Bob. 

The look of triumph faded from the 
woman’s face. ‘“What’s all this?” she 
blurted out. ° 

“Take her along to the tennis-courts, 
said Frankie. “No one can hear or see 
us there. Eric, find Bob, quick.” 

The boy charged back to the house. 

“Let me go, or I'll scream the sky 
down,” cried Mrs. Hicks. 

But the two girls had her in a man’s 
grip and ran her, struggling and gurgling, 
to the first of the tennis-courts, -where 
they forced her to a standstill behind a 
screen of bushes. 

Frankie, Margaret and Daisy and Mary 
Miller, with Gilbert on their heels, fol- 
lowed instantly, and surrounded the 
woman, whose unpleasant face was white 
with rage and fear. It was an extraor- 
dinary scene in that highly civilized place. 
Every one. of those people had become 
primeval under the stress of emotion. 

“Did you show this paper to Bob Mere- 
dith?” demanded Frankie. 

“For God’s sake, tell us,” cried Mar- 
garet, with her hands stretched out. 

“If you don’t let me go, I'll have the 
law on you.” 

Gilbert went one pace nearer. “An- 
swer that question, or as God’s my judge, 
I'll carry you into the middle of the ball- 
room and make you answer it there, be- 
fore your husband.” 

There was a moment’s silence, broken 
only by the sound of many breathings 
and the sleepy rustling of leaves. 

“Very well, then, I did. And I had the 
right. I wasn’t going to see that man 
made a fool of by a guilty woman and her 
pack of friends. What about it? It’s a 
free country.” 

Gilbert caught Margaret as her knees 
gave way and her little cry rose up to 
the pitying angels. ; 

“But not so free as to allow you to poi- 
son the air of this place,” said Frankie. 
“You have delivered yourself at last into 
our hands. These papers and the story of 
how you got them shall be given to Wil- 
bur Hicks, and if you are not clear of 
Quaker Hill by Monday, you shall be 
placed under a boycott and treated like a 
pariah dog. Let her go, my friend.” 


|= two girls drew back; the circle 
was opened, and without another 
word that past mistress in the gruesome 
art of destroying the happiness of a com- 
munity walked unevenly away. 

It was Daisy who went to Margaret 
and kissed her and held her tight. She 
too felt as though she had been wrecked 
in midocean and was hanging to a spar. 
In Margaret’s mind there was only the 
sight of a quiet pool beneath the arms of 
trees. 

And then Eric came up, and everyone 
hung upon his words. “Bob’s nowhere to 
be found,” he said. “No one’s seen him. 
But I’ve brought Julian. I thought he 
ought to be here.” 
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And Julian, the handsome Julian, who 
had honestly done his best to unspoil 
himself and play the game, but whose 
one false step had imprinted an indelible 
mark upon the lives of all the people who 


faced him, passed, startled, into that | 


strange emotional group, out there under 
that placid, impersonal moon. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked abruptly, 
looking from Frankie to Margaret, whose 
face was hidden in the shoulder of his 
wife. 

Frankie put her hand on his arm. “Go 
and find Bob,” she said. “You are the 
man to do this.” 

“Bob? Why? What’s happened?” 

Frankie pointed to the two women who 
were trying to comfort each other. “Need 
you ask?” she said. 

He had seen Mrs. Hicks going to the 
place where the cars were parked. He 
had seen the look in Eric’s eyes as the 
boy beckoned him off the floor of the 
ballroom. He now saw Daisy holding 
Margaret against her heart. There was 
in very truth no need for him to ask. 
. ... Bob, the man who loved and be- 
lieved in him, had been told. 

“Yes, I am the man to do this. I will 
go and find Bob,” he said, and with a 
humbleness that was strangely moving 
and pathetic, he bent down and kissed his 
wife’s hand. 

(The concluding story of this absorbing 
series of society narratives will appear in 
the next, the February, issue of The Green 
Book Magazine.) 


Son 


(Continued from page 63) 


he felt himself grasped by both shoulders | 


and kissed roughly on the cheek. 


“T got in on the midnight extra from | 


Camp Ten,” Jock was saying. “I slept 
at Essex for a couple of hours and walked 
across the log-road before 
When I found the cabin deserted, I went 
over to Mary’s. She told me that you 
were up here.” 

John took Jock’s soft hands between 
his own calloused ones. 

“Son!” he said, simply. 

“Dad!” 

Jock looked at his hands ruefully. 

“°Tis all right, son,” John said, divin- 
ing the lad’s thoughts. ‘We'll make them 
hard in a week. The crawfish season 
opens to-morrow.” 

Jock turned his face away. 

“Dad,” he said, “I’ve got something to 
tell you. Will you hear me to the end?” 

John looked up with sudden fear. 

“I don’t know how it happened, Dad; I 
guess I’m no good.” He looked at his 
father’s white face and drew away. 

“Dad, I failed—failed miserably. I 
never was cut out for a lawyer. I’d be 
much happier here with you and Mary.” 

John stood gazing silently at his son’s 
broad back. 

“Is that all?” he asked sternly. 

Jock nodded and turned swiftly. 

“Why, Dad, you didn’t think I’d do 
anything—” 

John put his hand on Jock’s shoulder. 

“Son,” he said, “it’s me that’s failed, 
not you. Let’s go down and tell Mary 


the good news.” 
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whole conflagration. Nice, 
comfortable little _ flirta- 
tions are more to the 
measure of the Charles 
Henrys than the great 
emotions. 

So I drew Dolores away from him. 
“Go home, now,” I said to Charles Henry, 
trying to make my tone gentle. “We will 
speak of this to-morrow.” 


HEN he had gone, I went back to 

bed, but not to sleep. Knowing 
Charles Henry as I did, I knew that if 
he had one quality which could be de- 
pended upon, it was his fickleness, and I 
could see only disaster ahead. 

Wherefore I was not altogether sur- 
prised when it went as I expected. Do- 
lores had a-few enchanting, intoxicated 
weeks, and then her bubble of romance 
burst. A visiting girl came to town, and 
Charles Henry transferred his allegiance. 

Our garden gate slammed less frequently 
behind him. He became strange and ill 
at ease when he did come. Then he was 
seen driving with the new girl, a blonde 
young woman from a neighborhood city. 
And then, of course, they quarreled. I 
heard angry voices from down by the 
gate, snatches of which came up to me: 

“You're too serious, Dolores. Gee, a 
fellow can change his mind, can’t he?” 

And hers, sobbingly: “You mean that 
all this has been just—just playing at 
love?” 

Then his again, oddly uncomfortable: 
“Don’t take on so, Dolores. I like you— 
why, of course I like you.” 

“Like!” 4 ed Dolores tragically. 
And there was a silence. “Oh!” burst out 
Dolores then. “I hate you—hate you for 
what you have done.” 

She came flying up the path. At my 
feet she sank into a little huddle of sobs. 
“Oh, Aunt ’Ria!” 

“I know, dear,” I said to her. “I 
know.” And looking at her down-bent 
head, I experienced a feeling of wrath that 
it should be made so easy for impression- 
able young things to play with edged 
tools 


“What have I done?” asked Dolores 
pitifully. “Why should Charles Henry 
turn against me? What have I done to 
deserve this? He wanted me to love him, 
and I did. But now he has changed, and 
I can’t change; I have to keep on loving 
him just the same. And that doesn’t seem 
fair! Oh, Aunt ’Ria, why isn’t there some 
way to stop caring when you want to?” 

The days slipped by, and Dolores made 
a brave fight to conquer herself. Then 
one day I found her lying face downward 
among the flowers. And in that minute 
I hated Charles Henry, with his chest- 
nut hair and his joyous smile. 

I did not dare go to her. Instead I sat 
and rocked in my chair, wishing I could 
help; and of a sudden the gate clicked and 
I saw Peter Ramsey was with her. Imme- 
diately the thought flashed into my mind 
what a great pity it was Dolores could 
not have chosen him; for like Dolores, 
according to Old Orchard standards, he 
was different. Queer, they said of him 
in the village, but in this case gueer meant 
only exclusive. He lived apart to himself 
in a house atop a hill covered with scrag- 
gly pines, with his books, his violin and 
his dogs. Summers he was fond of fish- 


Dolores 


(Continued from page 17) 


ing, winters of his snowshoes, and all the 
feathered and furred creatures of the 
woods were his friends. Perhaps his aloof- 
ness dated back to the days when he con- 
fessed his ugliness to me. They say Emily 
Wirden used to torment him with it be- 
cause she hated him. But he didn’t grow 
up to be ugly. A big man, Peter Ramsey, 
with a satisfying breadth of shoulder and 
a quiet, plain face with understanding 
eyes. 

Brushing bits of thread from my black 
silk gown, I went down to greet him, re- 
membering how many times he had stood 
without our garden gate watching the 
child Dolores at play. 

He was lifting her gently from the 
ground. “Don’t wear your heart upon 
your sleeve for the daws to pick at,” he 
was saying in his pleasant, kindly voice. 
“Life is not ended. If one lover rides 
away—why, the world is full of lovers.” 

“Not in Old Orchard!” she flung at him, 
her small white teeth caught in her crim- 
son lip. “Ah, if I but had another 
lover—” She broke off, but I knew she 
meant she would have flaunted him in the 
sneering face of Old Orchard. 

Peter Ramsey gazed down at her with 
his steady eyes. “I will be your lover, 
Dolores,” he said to her surprisingly. 

“You?” She looked at him in aston- 
ishment. “You?” 

He flushed, and I held my breath for 
fear she would say something to hurt him. 
“Why not?” he returned lightly. “And 
why not?” 

Then, of a sudden, she put out her 
hands pitifully to him. “Why should you 
be so kind to me?” 

Again he turned her question aside 
lightly. “What matters the reason? All 
1 ask is that you grant me the same priv- 
ileges you gave—to him.” 

Scarlet painted her 
mean?” she stammered. 

Gently he drew her into his arms and 
kissed her upturned lips. 

“Don’t!” I protested feebly. But they 
disregarded me utterly. 

“But why?” said Dolores to him again. 
“Why?” 

And then I felt I must assert myself. 
“Dolores!” I scolded. “This is unthink- 
able.” 

But Peter Ramsey turned to me. 
“Please trust Dolores to me,” he urged. 
“T have told her this is all I expect.” 
Then, dropping his voice, he added under 
his breath: “But not necessarily all I hope 
for. Wish me luck, Aunt ’Ria.” And 
looking into his steady eyes, I thought 
once more~of the many times he had 
leaned upon the gate to watch the little 
Dolores. 

“T—am_ willing,’ said Dolores defi- 
antly. “See, Peter, you shall be my 
lover.” She held out one hand to him. 

Peter Ramsey smiled. “I will make 
you the envied of Old Orchard,” he prom- 
ised gayly, and went off whistling. 


HE kept his word, did Peter Ramsey. 
The story of his courtship of Do- 
lores ran like wildfire through the village, 


cheeks. “You 


thrusting into the back- 

ground Charles Henry s 

devotion to the visitinz 

girl, Peter drove her 

around the country in a 

new roadster he bought 

especially for that purpose. He sent to 
Boston for flowers, for candy. 

He spent much of his time with us. In 
the evenings, which had grown cool, they 
sat upon the sofa in the parlor, with its 
round mahogany-framed portraits and the 
models of ships my brother James had 
owned, his arms around her, her head on 
his shoulder, and I wondered what they 
found to talk of, this strange couple. 
Sometimes he brought his violin, and then 
the banjo of Charles Henry seemed 
schoolboyish and adolescent. If Peter 
Ramsey had no gift of language with 
which to clothe his thoughts, he could at 
least make his violin speak for him. I 
used to wonder if Dolores understood 
half of all he said to her with that bit of 
polished wood. But all I knew of what 
she felt was that her slender neck and 
wrists were rounding into beauty again. 

And still the visiting girl stayed on and 
displayed Charles Henry as a willing cap- 
tive. There came a day when she drove 
by our very gate in Charles Henry’s high- 
wheeled cart, a red and _ self-conscious 
Charles Henry by her side. 

Seeing Dolores in the doorway, she 

flung toward her a toss of the head and 
a little soft, slurring laugh. It was cruel, 
but women are a cruel sex. 
: Dolores went white and rigid, and I tried 
in dismay to put my arms around her. I 
had not seen her in such a temper since 
her tempestuous childhood. 

“Don't, Aunt Ria,” she said sharply. 
“Did you hear her, that thin-haired, long- 
faced girl? She laughed at me!” 

“Please, dear—” I begged, but she 
thrust me away with her shaking hands. 

“I want Peter,” she said fiercely. “Let 
me go, Aunt ’Ria. I want Peter.” 

Wrapping herself around in her scarlet 
cloak, she flew down the path and up the 
road. And that was the last I saw of her 
for many hours. Afternoon came and 
went, then dusk. And finally all through 
the hours of the long night I sat waiting. 

It was not until dusk of the next day 
that he brought her back, half carrying 
her up the path on his arm as once, long 
ago, my brother James had brought the 
Spanish woman. 

“Here she is, Aunt ’Ria,” he cried, put- 
ting her down on the porch before me. 

And then Dolores told me her news, 
breathlessly: “I’ve married Peter, Aunt 
’Ria!” 

I began to wring my hands helplessly. 
“Dolores! What have you done? And 
you!” I looked at Peter accusingly. “I 
trusted you.” 

For a minute he did not speak, and not 
until long afterwards did I know the story 
of how Dolores had burst in upon him 
in her scarlet cloak, her face white, her 
black hair flying in the wind, with an im- 
perative: “Peter, I want you to marry 
me!” Nor of how he had refused and tried 
to calm her, and only succeeded in in- 
creasing her agitation to the point where 
she threatened to go straight to the high 
cliffs above the sea and throw herself off if 
he turned her away. And then Peter had 
given in. 
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But before either of them spoke, eager 
feet came flying up our path toward the 
porch where we stood. It was Charles 
Henry, and seeing Dolores standing in 
the flood of light from the open door, I 
think he failed utterly to see Peter Ram- 
sey and myself in the shadow. 

“I’m back!” he cried in his rich young 
voice. “Are you glad to have me back 
again, sweetheart? You make all the 
other girls seem shadows by comparison. 
Oh, Dolores, I Jove you!” 

The visiting girl had gone, and he had 
come back again—until the next time! 

Peter Ramsey made a step forward. 
“Dolores loves me,” he said quietly, and 
my heart leaped at the odd air of certainty 
with which he said it. 

Charles Henry let his outstretched arms 
drop. “It is not true,” he protested. 
“Dolores loves me.” 


[eens stood looking at them both, 
from one to the other, but it was 
to Peter she moved at last. “It is Peter 
I love,” she said with a queer note of sur- 
prise in her voice. “And I did not. know 
it until I saw you both together. See, 
always I have loved beauty; and you, 
Charles Henry, you were beautiful and 
young and joyous, and something in you 
called to something in me, and from you 
I learned that little lesson of love. But 


The Splendid Outcast 


(Continued from page 53) 


Her reasons for acquiescence were logical 
enough. Until she decided upon a defi- 
nite plan of separation from him, she 
thought it wisest to assume an attitude of 
forbearance. 

It was upon her return from one of her 
solitary pilgrimages through the woods 
that she sank into an armchair by the 
fire and picked up a copy of a morning 
paper which a new visitor had just 
brought in from the city. As she turned 
the page, her glance fell upon a familiar 
name—many familiar names; and in a 
moment, her eyes starting from her head, 
she read the dreadful headlines: 


MURDER AT A STUDIO 
IN THE QUARTIER. 
Captain Horton, U. S. A., killed under 
strange circumstances. 


Then the news which followed, describ- 
ing the known facts regarding the mys- 
tery, the arrest of an American, James 
Horton, and a Frenchwoman, Piquette 
Morin, pending a further investigation of 
the mysterious crime. Apparently all the 
facts in the possession of the police were 
given, which, unless some other details of 
the mystery were discovered, pointed the 
finger of suspicion at the American, who 
was the twin brother of the dead man. 

With growing horror Moira read the 
familiar address, the names of Madame 
Toupin and the other tenants, her own 
name and Barry Quinlevin’s, whose ab- 
sence had added to the mystery. Was she 
dreaming? : 

Harry—dead, murdered! What had he 
been doing at the studio? There must 
be some mistake. Harry was at camp a 
hundred miles away. And Jim—Jim Hor- 


i iN 






those things I loved in you—the way you 
smile, the look in your eyes, the note in 
your voice—those things did not last. 
They were not big enough to build a house 
of happiness upon. For where there is 
love, there must be trust; where there is 
love, there must be peace; and where 
there is love, there must be understand- 
ing. And all these I have for Peter, but | 
not for you. So Peter—Peter is my man, 
Peter is the one I love.” 

Charles Henry turned and went back 
into the gathering shadows which veiled 
the path. And I must confess that I 
watched his departure with considerable 
satisfaction. 

“You see!” said. Peter Ramsey to me, 
a quiver in his deep voice. “It was not 
Charles Henry that Dolores loved; it 
was his ways of loving. But as long as 
the memory of Charles Henry persisted, 
I had no chance. I had first to create 
my own memories, so that instead of 
Charles Henry she associated me with 
the thought of love—” 

“And that was why—” I burst out. 

“That was why,” he admitted. 

And looking from the radiant Dolores 
to the quiet strength of Peter’s face, it 
seemed to me that my brother James was 
just a little wrong in one thing: for where 
one loves wisely, it is impossible to love 
too well! 





wre his murderer! The thing was impos- 
sible! 

She got up, paper in hand, and scarcely 
aware of what she was doing, went to her | 
room and quickly put on her hat and | 
coat, coming downstairs a few moments 
later and taking the road in the direction | 
of the railroad station. And a few hours | 
later she descended from a train in Paris. | 


GHE passed between the white columns | 
of the entrance to the Palais de Jus- 
tice, through the iron and gilt barrier, and 
then approached one of the palace guards 
and asked to be shown to the office of the 
préfet. The préfet, she was informed, 
was not in the building; would anyone! 
else do? Was it upon a matter connected 
with the administration of justice? She 
replied promptly that she came upon a 
matter in connection with the murder- 
mystery in the studio at No. 7, rue de 
Tavennes, and the man pricked up his 
ears, conducting her promptly up a long 
flight of stone steps to the left, where he 
told her she would find the juge d’in- 
struction, And when in reply to his ques- 
tion as to what name he should announce, 
she told him that she was Madame Hor- 
ton, his interest and activity were in- 
tense. With a word to the greffier who 
stood near, he disappeared through a door 
and in a moment returned with two 
gentlemen who hurried forward to meet 
her, introducing themselves as Monsieur 
Simon, the juge d’instruction, who had 
taken charge of the investigation, and 
Monsieur Matthieu, the commissaire de 
police for the district in which the crime 
had been committed. 

She followed them through the door 
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from which they had emerged, and 
answering their questions, told her story 
without hesitation, from the moment of 
her visit to Jim Horton at the hospital at 
Neuilly until she had read in the morn- 


; ing paper of the crime. 


“I came, messieurs, because it was my 
duty to aid you in clearing up this mys- 
tery, and because I know that whatever 
the evidence you hold against him, Mon- 
sieur Horton could never have been guilty 
of this crime.” 

Monsieur Simon wagged his head sagely 
and plucked with slender white fingers at 
his dark beard. 

“We are greatly indebted to you, 
madame. Our agents have been looking 
for you. No doubt they would have 
found you in time, but it was wiser for 
you to come—much wiser. Your story is 
interesting and may do much to help 
a Matthieu in his investigation; 

ut—” 

“But you must admit, madame,” broke 
in the practical commissaire, who had a 
reputation at stake, “that instead of tend- 
ing to clear Monsieur Horton of suspicion, 
you have only added one more thread to 
the net that already enmeshes him.” 

“What do you mean, monsieur?” 

“His love for you—his dislike for your 
husband.” 


Agora flushed painfully. “I have told 
you the truth of this matter be- 
cause I believe that only by knowing the 
whole truth will you be able to solve this 
mystery. If Monsieur Horton tells you 
that the studio was empty, he tells you 
what he believes to be the truth. Why, 
otherwise he would lie about a situation 
which must surely condemn him.” 

“We have thought of all that, madame,” 
said Monsieur Simon, “and I am willing 
to admit that there are several points in 
his testimony which are very puzzling. 
We have only just finished his examina- 
tion and that of Madame Morin, which 
have lasted the greater part of the morn- 
ing. Both he and Madame Morin have 
repeated without the slightest divergence 
the testimony taken in the preliminary 
examination at the scene of the crime. I 
am glad to say also that their statements 
confirm in a general way your own in re- 
gard to what has happened in the affair of 
the Duc de Vautrin. The entire depart- 
ment of police is now upon a search for 
Monsieur Barry Quinlevin and the man 
named Tricot, who will, of course, be given 
the opportunity to explain where they 
were last night at eight o’clock. An agent 
goes at once to Fontainebleau. 

“But that does not exonerate Monsieur 
Horton or Madame Morin. A man has 
been killed in a room from which the 
murderer could not have emerged without 
detection. The door to the sleeping-apart- 
ments was locked, the key on the outside, 
the window was forty feet from the stone 
flagging below. The window and wall 
were carefully studied this morning after 
daybreak. The murderer could not have 
climbed down; it is impossible. Monsieur 
Horton admits that he did not escape by 
the stair. How, then, did he escape? 
The doors have been guarded. He is not 
there now; nor did Monsieur Horton dis- 
cover him either before or after the 
murder.” 

“And yet he was there, Monsieur 











Simon,” said Moira, her voice gathering 
strength and clearness from the depth of 
her faith and conviction. “He was there, 
Monsieur le Commissaire,” she repeated, 
“all the time. Nothing else is possible.” 

Monsieur Matthieu tapped his eye- 
glasses upon the palm of his hand. 

“I should be very willing to believe 
you, madame,” he said with polite skep- 
ticism, “had I not ocular demonstration 
that there could have been no one in the 
room at any moment between the arrival 
of Monsieur Horton and Madame Morin 
and the alarm given by Monsieur Horton 
himself. I have not yet exhausted every 
avenue of investigation, but I need not 
conceal from you the extreme danger of 
the position in which Monsieur Horton 
finds himself. We have a motive for the 
crime. Even you, madame, have only 
added testimony as to that. With his 
brother dead, there was no obstacle to 
your unfortunate affection—” 

“Monsieur!” Moira had drawn back 
from him in dismay, her face blanched 
again. 

“If I seem cruel, I only speak with the 
cold logic of the professional analyst of 
human motives. The fact that you are @ 
Catholic and opposed to divorce only pro- 
vides another reason why your husband 
should be removed from the path of Mon- 
sieur Horton.” 


VERYTHING that Moira had said 

4 seemed to be weaving more tightly 
the skein of evidence around the man she 
loved. And this thinking-machine in the 
eyeglasses grasped only at the threads that 
seemed to incriminate him! What of the 
other evidence that she had presented— 
would they disregard that? She was try- 
ing to think clearly, connectedly, and 
presently managed to put her thoughts 
into words, 

“Have you discovered how or why 
Monsieur Jim Horton happened to be at 
the studio, and why, if he was bent upon 
the murder of his own brother, he took 
Madame Morin as a witness?” 

“Or accessory,” put in Monsieur Mat- 
thieu sharply. 

“That is absurd!” broke in Moira with 
some spirit. “And you know it.” 

Monsieur Simon nodded approval. 

“TI am glad you have made that point, 
madame. It is our trade to make our 
witnesses uncomfortable, that they may 
controvert themselves; but you have 
probed quite straight. Instead of an:wer- 
ing your question, permit me to ask you 
another. Did you send a petit bleu to 
Monsieur Horton requesting him to come 
to your studio last night at eight o’clock?” 

The expression upon Moira’s face 
showed so genuine an astonishment that 
there could be no doubting the sincerity 
of her reply. 

“TI? No, Monsieur Simon. I was at 
Fontainebleau. Why should I ask him to 
come to the studio when I was not there?” 

The two men exchanged giances of new 
interest. 

“Both Monsieur Horton and Madame 
Morin testify that Monsieur Horton re- 
ceived such a message.” 

Moira started forward in her chair. 

“What did that message say, mes- 
sieurs?” 

Monsieur Simon took the blue slip from 
a packet of papers and laid it before her. 

4 
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With eyes dilated she read the message 
signed with her name. Then for a mo- 
ment she frowned deeply, staring at this 
confirmation of her suspicion. 

“What do you think, madame?” asked 
Simon. 

Moira was silent for a moment, strug- 
gling for the mastery of her emotion. And 
then she said in a suppressed tone, barely 
audible: 

“It is as I supposed, messieurs. Mon- 
sieur Jim Horton was lured to the studio 
by this message, and—my husband was 
killed by mistake in his stead.” 

“By whom, madame?” asked the judge 
quickly. 

Moira made a nervous gesture of re- 
cantation. 

“T—I do not know. It is horrible to 
suspect without further proof. I—I can- 
not say.” 

“Monsieur Quinlevin?” 

“That’s impossible. He was at Fon- 
tainebleau.” 

“Then who?” 

“That’s for you to find out. I did not 
come to accuse, but to liberate. Search! 
Find! Let their own words convict 
them,” she said wildly. “I cannot. I 
only know that Monsieur Horton did not 
kill my husband. That is impossible.” 

Monsieur Simon, whose nervous fingers 
had been caressing his dark beard, while 
his small deep-set eyes followed the 
changing emotions in Moira’s troubled 
face, now broke into the discussion with 
some spirit. 

“It is not safe, Monsieur le Commis- 
saire, to disregard the intuitions of a 
woman. In this case, since we have 
weighed all immediate evidence, perhaps 
it would be wise to give Madame Horton 
the opportunity of confirming to her own 
satisfaction the results of your investiga- 
tion.” 

Monsieur Matthieu smiled and shrugged 
again. 

“Volontiers, monsieur, if you think it 
worth while.” 

“At least it can do no harm. Madame 
Horton is familiar with her own studio. 
Perhaps she may notice something that 
has escaped your eye.” 

“As you please.” 

“It is that which you desire, madame?” 
asked the Judge. 

“Oh, thanks, monsieur!” cried Moira 
gratefuily. “I could not be satisfied, even 
after the skill of Monsieur le Commis- 
saire, unless I had probed this mystery 
with my own eyes.” 

“Come, then, madame. There is still 
time. We shall go at once.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Tue CLUE 


T= body of Harry Horton had been 
removed from the studio; and this, it 
seemed, made Moira’s task less painful. 
She entered the room slowly, with a 
feeling of some awe, and for a moment 
stood by the fireplace, glancing from one 
object to another, thinking deeply. A 
dark stain on the rug, just before her, 
gave her a tremor, but she recovered her- 
self immediately and walked slowly 
around the room, examining each object as 
though she had never seen it before. 
“Does Madame wish to look in the 
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apartment or the kitchenette?” she heard 
Monsieur Matthieu’s voice asking. 

But she shook her head. The answer 
to the mystery lay here, in this very room. 
She was already satisfied as to that. 

“Is this room in the precise condition 
in which it was found when the police first 
arrived?” she asked coolly. 

“Yes, madame; except for the removal 
of the body, nothing has been disturbed.” 

“You are sure of this?” 

“I am, madame. It is for this reason 
that a policeman has been always on 
guard.” 

“And you yourself, monsieur—you have 
moved no object, no drapery, no chair?” 

“No, madame. Nothing. I climbed 
upon the couch to look out of the window. 
That is all.” 

She nodded and passed around the lay 
figure, which she was regarding with a 
new interest. 

“And the gray drapery on the shoulder 
of the lay figure—you say it has not 
been touched?” 

Monsieur Matthieu looked up with a 
smile. , 

“I examined the figure carefully, 
madame. I may have raised the drapery, 
but I restored it as I found it.” 

“Then things are not precisely as they 
were,” she said keenly. 

“No, madame—not the gray drapery,” 
said Matthieu amusedly. 

“You did not touch the bolero jacket?” 

“No, madame.” 

“Nor the skirt?” 

“IT am quite sure of that,” said the 
commissaire. 

She removed.the hat from the head of 
papier maché and examined it minutely, 
then took off the head itself and stared 
into the painted eyes as though asking 
the mute familiar lips a question. And 
then suddenly, as the commissaire and 
Monsieur Simon watched curiously: 

“It is a pity that you moved the 
draperies, Monsieur Matthieu,” she said 
slowly. 

“Why, madame?” 

“Because you have disturbed the dust.” 

“T can’t understand why—” 

“T was away for a week. Some dust 
would have accumulated upon the draper- 
ies; the figure has been touched. It is 
not as I left it.” 

“Of course, madame, I made a thorough 
investigation.” 

“And what did you learn from it?” she 
asked quietly. 

Monsieur Matthieu glanced at her once 
and then shrugged. 

Si coca madame. A lay figure is a 
y oe 
“True,” said Moira carelessly, but the 
commissaire found himself regarding her 
with a new appraising eye. What did she 
mean by this question? 

But she moved past him quickly as 
though with a definite purpose, and ap- 
proached the north window. 

“Which of these sashes was unlocked, 
monsieur?” 

“The one to the right, madame.” 

“T see. You say it was closed but not 
fastened?” 

“That is correct.” 

“That is strange.” 

“Why, madame?” 

“Because I fastened it with great care 
before I left for Fontainebleau.” 


“You are sure of this?” 

“Positive. It has an awkward catch. 
You see?” 

And she demonstrated how easily it 
came unlatched unless pressed firmly 
down. 


ONSIEUR MATTHIEU came for- 
ward smiling. 

“You only indicate, madame, that it 
will slip easily out of place.” 

Moira met his gaze firmly. 

“Try to make it slip, monsieur,” she 
said, “since I have fastened it.” 

He tried by tapping, by shaking the 
window, but the catch held. 

“It is a matter of little moment,” he 
muttered, “since it would be impossible 
for the murderer to have escaped by this 
way.” 

“Perhaps,” said Moira. 

But while she spoke, she unlocked the 
catch, then slipped it insecurely into place 
and stood aside, studying it keenly. 

“What is it that interests you, ma- 
dame?” asked the juge d’instruction. 

“The catch, monsieur,” she replied 
quietly. “It is an old one. The edges 
are worn quite smooth.” And just then, 
as a breeze came from without, the 
French window swung gently open. 

Monsieur Matthieu started back a pace 
and glanced at Monsieur Simon. 

“You found this window open, Mon- 
sieur le Commissaire?” said the judge. 

“That is true,” replied the commiassaire 
confidently, “but it is possible that Mon- 
sieur Horton may have disturbed it when 
he examined it before the murder.” 

Moira turned quickly. 

“The window was securely locked. I 
left it so. Monsieur Horton found it so. 
You make nothing of this, either, Mon- 
sieur le Commissaire?” 

Monsieur Matthieu shook his head and 
pointed toward the opening. 

“My answer to your questions, ma- 
dame, is yonder,” he said with a grin. “Ex- 
plain to me how any living man could 
have descended from that window, and I 
will surrender to you my position and my 
reputation as commissaire de police.” 

Moira made no reply. She had climbed 
upon the couch and was already half out 
of the window, examining the broad ledge 
outside, while Monsieur Simon, some- 
what alarmed lest she should lose her 
balance, had caught her by the skirt of 
her dress. 

“Be careful, madame,” he warned, “you 
may fall.” 

“Have no fear, Monsieur le Juge,”’ she 
said with a smile. But she had lowered 
herself to her knees upon the ledge out- 
side, and clinging to the jamb of the 
window was carefully examining each inch 
of the sill and tin gutter. 

Monsieur Matthieu, inside the room, 
had lighted a cigarette and was puffing 
at it contentedly, looking on with an 
amused tolerance at the solicitude of 
Monsieur Simon. Presently Moira made 
her way back into the room. 

“Did you discover anything, madame?” 
Matthieu asked, politely enough. 

She didn’t reply, and accepting the 
hand which the gallant juge d instruction 
offered her, stepped down to the couch 
and so to the floor. 

“You see, madame,” ventured the com- 
missaire kindly, “that it would be quite 


> 


out of the question for the murderer to 
have descended from the window.” 

“T have never thought that he did, 
monsieur,” said Moira dryly. 


HE commissaire stared at her for a 

moment in astonishment. What was 
the meaning of this sudden assurance in 
her tone? Could it be possible that this 
girl had noted something he had over- 
looked? 

“You have perhaps happened upon 
something that has escaped my eye?” he 
asked frankly. 

“I do not know what your eye saw or 
what it did not see, monsieur,” she said 
quietly, “but I have learned nothing to 
make me change my opinion as to this 
crime.” 

“I hope that you will be able to con- 
firm them,” said the commissaire. “If 
there is anything that I can do—” 

“Yes, monsieur,” broke in Moira with 
precision. “If Monsieur le Juge d’In- 
struction will grant permission, I would 
be obliged if you will summon for me 
Monsieur Joubert or any others in the 
building who followed Monsieur Horton 
up the stair.” 

She glanced at Monsieur Simon, who 
bowed his head in agreement. 

“By all means,” said the judge, “if 
Madame has reason to believe—” 

“T ask it, Monsieur le Juge, not as a 
favor, but as a necessary step in the ad- 
ministration of justice in this case.” 

“Tt is little enough. Go, monsieur. 
Here are the names. Madame Toupin 
will direct you.” 

Monsieur Matthieu hesitated. He did 
not wish to leave the room. Something 
had happened to change the manner of 
this woman. Her eyes glowed; she was 
authoritative—inspired. He was be- 
ginning to believe that after all— 

“You will please go at once, monsieur,” 
the voice of the judge was saying. 
“Madame and I will await your return.” 

And so, with a backward glance, Mon- 
sieur Matthieu went out. 

“You think you have found a clue, 
madame?” asked Monsieur Simon with an 
air of encouragement. 

“T don’t know, monsieur—a hope, per- 
haps a vain one. But you are friendly. 
You shall see.” 

And crossing quickly in front of him, 
she went directly to the lay figure and 
examined it minutely. 

“This old skirt, monsieur, as you will 
observe, is fastened by buttons and is 
somewhat twisted to one side.” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“This was the first thing that attracted 
my attention. But one button holds it, 
and it is fastened at the wrong button- 
hole.” 

“And what does that signify?” 

“Merely that it has been tampered 
with; I did not fasten it in this way, mon- 
sieur,” she said positively. 

“You are sure?” Monsieur Simon was 
now as eager as she. 

“Absolutely. I am a leisurely person. 
I have done all the cleaning in this studio 
myself. I am careful in small matters. 
It would have been impossible for me to 
have fastened these buttons as you see 
them.” 

“Sapristi! Madame, you think—” 

He paused as Moira unbuttoned the 




















old skirt and slipped it down while she 
moved eagerly around the partly disrobed 
figure. 

“Monsieur!” she gasped in sudden ex- 
citement as she pointed to the cotton 
covering of the manikin. He looked 
where she pointed, and saw a stain of dirt 
and dust which extended the full length 
of the thigh. 

“What does it mean?” he asked. 

“The lay figure has been moved from 
its iron bracket.” 

“And even so, what—” 

But she had fallen on her knees before 
it and didn’t even hear him, for she sud- 
denly bent forward with a little cry and 
put her finger into a small tear in the 
cotton cloth on the outside of the right 
calf. 

“I have it,” she muttered excitedly, as 
though half to herself. “I have it—new 
—clean on one side, soiled on the other—” 

“What, madame—what?” asked Simon, 
catching the fire of her eagerness. 

“The hole in the leg, monsieur,” she 
cried, “Don’t you see? A piece torn out 
against some rough surface—” 

“Yes, but—” 

“And here is the cloth that was torn 
from it,” she gasped, exhibiting a small 
piece of cotton cloth. “You see? It fits 
the tear exactly.” 


IMON took it from her hands and 
scrutinized it through his glasses. The 
torn piece was of the same material as 
the cotton skin of the lay figure, soiled 
upon one side and clean upon the other. 

“Where did you find this piece of cot- 
ton, madame?” he asked in a suppressed 
tone. 

“Outside the window, hanging below a 
torn edge of the tin gutter, where it must 
have escaped the eyes of Monsieur le 
Commissaire.” 

“Mon Dieu! Then the lay figure must 
have been outside on the ledge.” 

“Exactly. Outside. The stain of dust 
upon the leg shows how it lay—” 

“Magnifique, madame!” 

“But the skirt and the jacket were first 
removed,” she went on_ breathlessly. 
“Isn’t it obvious? Otherwise there would 
have been no stain of dirt upon the leg. 
There is no mark of dirt upon them.” 

“Quick, madame! The jacket—” 

And with his own hands the judge 
helped her remove the Spanish jacket, 
taking from his pocket a small magnifying 
glass with which he examined the figure 
intently. 

“By the armpits, Monsieur Simon. It 
is there the hands would have caught.” 

Simon obeyed while Moira lifted the 
arms. 

“There’s something,” 
ly. 

“A stain,” broke in Moira quickly. 
can see it with the naked eye.” 

It was a faint smudge, of a brownish 
color like rust. 

“The print of a finger?” she mumbled. 

“Tt shall be analyzed. It looks like—” 

“The murderer’s fingers, stained—” 

“Tf it is blood, madame—” 

“Yes, yes—” 

“Then the murderer carried this figure 
back—after the murder.” 

“Exactly. And he—” 

She paused and then was suddenly 
silent, for Monsieur Matthieu, the com- 


he muttered soft- 
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missaire, appeared at the door of the 
siudio. He came quickly forward, glanc- 
ing at the denuded manikin in the absurd 
pose of gesticulation into which they had 
put it. It seemed to be making a ribald 
gesture at the astonished commissaire. 

“You have left nothing to the imagina- 
tion, I see, madame!” And then; “You 
have discovered something?” he asked. 

“Perhaps,” said Moira briefly. “You 
have been able to find some of the wit- 
vesses ?”” 

“Yes, madame—the most important. 
jut it would give me pleasure to know—” 

“In a moment, monsieur. I am intent 
upon this problem. Perhaps we shall learn 
something. It is Monsieur Joubert that I 
wished to see particularly. He is a car- 
penter, and he lives in the court at the 
rear.” 

“Tt is he I have found, madame.’ 
Turning aside, Matthieu beckoned toward 
the corridor, and Monsieur Joubert 
entered. He was well known to Moira 
and saluted her, his brow troubled. 

“Bon jour, Monsieur Joubert,” she said, 
trying to control the beating of her heart 
and the labor of her breathing, for here, 
she knew, was to be the test of the worth 
of her discoveries. 

“Bon jour, Madame ’Orton,” said the 
carpenter politely. 

“Where were you, monsieur,” she be- 
gan, “when you heard Monsieur Horton’s 
cry of alarm?” 

“In the court below, madame. I was 
standing with Monsieur Lavaud, the pas- 
try-cook, at the angle of the wall just 
inside the loge of Madame Toupin.” 


? 


“And when you heard the cries, what 
did you do?” asked the girl. 

“T waited a moment in fear, and then 
with Monsieur Lavaud went toward the 
entrance.” 

“Were there some others there?” 

“Oui, madame. A number of persons 
came running into the court. They seemed 
to spring from the earth as if by magic.” 

“And were you among the first to rush 
up the stair?” 

“Oui, madame. 
three before me.” 

“And whom did you find on the second 
landing?” 

“Monsieur ’Orton and a lady who told 
us that a murder had been committed.” 

“And you went with him up the stair?” 

“Yes, madame. A _ policeman had 
come rushing in, and we all mounted to 
the third floor.” 

“Was it dark out there on the third- 
floor landing?” 

“Not dark, but dim. The studio door 
was open and threw a light outside.” 

“And what did you do then?” 

“Some rushed into the studio. We 
were all greatly excited. I stood in the 
hallway. Some went to the door of the 
small hallroom, the door of which was 
partly open.” 

“Tt was dark inside the hall-room?” 

“Ou, madame—dark.” 

“You have testified that one of the 
crowd went into the small hall-room and 
came out again saying that no one was 
there.” 

“Non, madame. No one was there. I 
and Monsieur Lavaud went into the room, 


There were but two or 
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made a light and verified the statement of 
the man who had come out.” 


MolkA clasped and unclasped her 
hands nervously, and when she spoke 
again, her throat was dry with uncer- 
tainty. 

“Monsieur Joubert, you will please 
listen very carefully to my question and 
try to answer very accurately.” 

“Oui, madame,” 

“You say that one of the crowd who 
had come up the stair with you examined 
the room. Did you see him come out of 
the door?” 

“Oui, madame. I saw him come out.” 

She paused significantly, and then, with 
emphasis: 

“Did you see him go im, Monsieur 
Joubert?” 

Joubert stared at her stupidly for a 
moment, and Monsieur Matthieu and the 
Judge leaned forward, aware of the in- 
tent of the question. 

As the man did not reply, it was the 
juge @instruction who broke the silence 
impatiently. 

“Yes, yes, Monsieur Joubert,” he 
— sharply, “did you see him go 
in 

“The truth—Monsieur Joubert,” gasped 
Moira. 

Joubert scratched his head and shuffled 
his feet awkwardly. 

“No, madame. I can’t really say that 


| I did.” 


“Did any of the others see him go in?” 
Here Monsieur Simon broke in quietly. 
“Pardon, madame! But that is a ques- 


| tion the other witnesses must answer.” 


Moira glanced at him and then at Mon- 
sieur Matthieu. 

“Perhaps you can inform me, Monsieur 
le Commissaire,” she said. “Have any 
of the witnesses who testified to seeing 
this man come out of the door also testi- 
fied to seeing him go in?” 

“Many persons went into the room, 
madame—” 

“Later, monsieur,” she broke in quick- 
ly. “Later, after this man who had come 
out had mingled with the crowd and gone 
down the stair.” 

Monsieur Matthieu started. 

“Madame!” he gasped. 

“Listen, Monsieur Joubert,” she went 
on earnestly, “and answer me. truthfully. 
for the life of a human being hangs on 
your replies. Did you know some of the 
people in the crowd who rushed up the 
stair?” 

“As to that—oui, madame,” said Jou- 
bert more easily. “Most of them I knew: 
they are of the neighborhood. Monsieur 
Lavaud, Monsieur Picard of the Lavoir, 
Monsieur Gabriel and others.” 

“But this man who came out of the 
door of the hall-room,” she insisted clear- 
ly. “You had never seen him before?” 

Joubert shrugged. 

“Now that you mention it, madame, I 
think that is the truth.” 

“Are you sure that you never saw him 
in the neighborhood?” 

“No, madame. I never saw him in this 
neighborhood.” 

Moira gasped in relief, aware that the 
commissaire, from contempt, from indif- 
ference, had been reduced to the silence 
of consternation. She saw it in his face 
and in the eyes of Monsieur Simon, who 
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stood beside her, listening in admiration 
and ready to aid her with advice or ques- 
tion. He was on her side now. But she 
was reserving her strongest stroke for the 
last, and she delivered it with growing as- 
surance, for in her heart all along she 
had known through whom and by whom 
the murder must have been committed. 

“Monsieur Joubert,” she asked coolly, 
“you say the light was dim in the corridor. 
Was it too dark for you to see what the 
man who came out of the door looked 
like?” 

“It was dim, madame. But I remember 
him perfectly.” 

“You could identify him, if you saw 
him?” 

“I think so, madame.” 

“Good! Perhaps I can describe him to 
you, Monsieur Joubert. He was not a 
large man; he was smaller than you, with 
broad but bent shoulders, long arms like 
an ape’s, which reached nearly to his 
knees, a thin face, small black eyes, a 
nose like the beak of an eagle—” 
Joubert had started back in astonish- 


ment. 
“It is he, madame! You have de- 
scribed him.” 


“And when he walked, he had a slight 
limp of the left leg.” 

“A limp, madame. It is true,” cried 
Joubert, “the very same. He limped. I 
saw it as he came forward.” 

“That will be all, Monsieur Joubert,” 
said Moira wearily. 

And when the man had gone out, she 
turned to Monsieur Simon with a smile 
of triumph. “Have I made out a case, 
Monsieur le Juge?” 

“Parfaitement, madame. 
derer—” he urged. 

She grew grave at once. 

“The man I have described is Monsieur 
Tricot.” 

The two men exchanged glances. 

“We have already taken steps. He will 
be found, madame,” said the commissaire. 
“All the police of Paris are on his trail.” 

“I pray God you may find him,” said 
Moira quietly. 

“And even if we do not, madame,” said 
Monsieur Simon, “you have created al- 
ready a reasonable doubt.” And then, 
with a mischievous look toward Monsieur 
Matthieu: “But I think perhaps it would 
be as well if you took Monsieur le Com- 
missaire into your confidence.” 

Monsieur Matthieu, aware of the 
position the juge d’instruction had now 
taken, was silent but still incredulous. 

“I should like to hear the other facts 
upon which you base this testimony,” he 
said slowly. 

Monsieur Simon waved his hand toward 
the manikin, its frozen gesture now al- 
most prophetic. “Tell Monsieur le Com- 
missaire what happened in this room as 
you have traced it, madame.” 


But the mur- 


yorra glanced at the commissaire, 
who bowed his head in an attitude 
of attention, which had in it not a little 
of humility. 

“The murderer lay in wait for Monsieur 
Jim Horton,” said Moira. “There is no 
doubt in my mind as to that. The petit 
bleu was the lure, this studio the trap. 
The affair had been planned with skill. 
The motive was vengeance, and a desire 
to prevent certain papers from reaching 





the hands of Monsieur le Duc de Vautrin. 
This man Tricot was already in the studio 
when Monsieur Horton and Madame 
Morin arrived. Perhaps Monsieur le 
Commissaire has already guessed where.” 

“Go on, madame,” said Matthieu grave- 


ly. 

“He had taken the clothing from the 
manikin and put the lay figure out in 
the darkness on the ledge outside the 
north window. Then he went and stood 
in the place of the lay figure. He had 
put on the old skirt and bolero jacket and 
slouch hat, and about his shoulders was 
the gray drapery. He had only to remain 
silent and motionless. He was prepared 
to spring upon and stab Monsieur Jim 
Horton when his back was turned, but 
the appearance of Madame Morin dis- 
concerted him. He had counted on a 
quick death without an outcry. Madame 
Morin knew him. He did not dare at- 
tempt to kill them both. And so he 
waited.” 

“Saperlotte!” 

“Monsieur Hortofi and Madame Morin 
examined the studio in curiosity and then 
went out into the hall, now suspicious that 
all was not as it should be. Monsieur 
Tricot did not dare go until he was sure 
that they had gone. He was about to 
take his leave when he heard a man’s 
footsteps upon the stair and went back to 
his position on the model-stand. The 
man entered. He thought that it was 
Monsieur Jim Horton come back alone. 
But it was not Jim Horton; it was my 
husband Harry Horton, his twin brother. 
The testimony shows that their clothing 
was much alike. Their faces were the 
same. Tricot saw my husband’s face for 
a moment under the low gas-light as he 
came in the door, locking it behind him. 
God knows why my—my husband was 
here. I don’t. He came to spend the 
night, perhaps—to wait for me.” 

She paused, breathing hard, her words 
scarcely audible. But a word from Mon- 
sieur Simon encouraged her again. 

“This Tricot is desperate and very 
strong. He sprang upon my husband and 
killed him. But there was a sound of 
struggle and the noise of a falling body 
which Monsieur Jim Horton and his com- 
panion heard from the door of the room 
in the hall. They came out. And weapon 
in hand, Jim Horton, after several min- 
utes, broke in the door. But by this time 
the murderer had taken his place again 
as the lay figure, just as he stood when 
they had first entered the room. In their 
horror at their discovery they passed him 
by and rushed down the stair.” 

“And then, madame?” nodded the com- 
missaire. 

“He ran quickly to the window, outside 
which lay my lay figure, dragged it in 
hurriedly, dressed it in its clothing and 
restored it to its place, running out and 
hiding in the darkness of the hall-room, 
intending to leap out to the roof below. 
But he did not dare it with his injured 
leg, resorting to the clever device which 
I have indicated to you, of going out 
when the crowd swarmed excitedly up to 
the studio door, and: announcing that no 
one was there. Then, messieurs, in a 
moment he had mingled with the crowd 
and was gone.” 

“And how did you learn this, madame?” 

“By a trifle which even your ex- 


perienced eyes had overlooked. 
monsieur.” 

And she produced the small piece of 
torn cotton cloth from her pocket. 

“It was torn from the manikin upon a 
projecting piece of tin and hung from the 
gutter outside. You have only to appl 
it to the leg of the manikin, Monsieur le 
Commissaire.” 

The police-officer took the small object 
and turned it over in his fingers, then 
went to the lay figure, while Monsieur 
Simon showed him the stains at the arm- 
pits and upon the thigh, explaining the 
line of reasoning the girl had employed. 

He raised his head and looked at her, 
but his voice was that of a broken man. 

“My honor, my reputation, are in your 
hands, madame,” he muttered. 

But Moira caught him by the hands in 
an access of generosity. 

“T render them to you, monsieur. If 
Monsieur le Judge keeps silent, you may 
be — ie I shall do so.” 

“And what can I do to re ou 
madame?” he asked. sesice 

“Find Monsieur Tricot!” she cried with 
spirit. 

“And Monsieur Quinlevin?” asked the 
judge quietly. 

Moira glanced at them, then sank upon 
the couch and buried her head in her 
arms, but she did not reply. She could 
not; she had reached the end of her re- 
sources. 

Monsieur Simon bent over and touched 
her kindly on the shoulder. 

“You had better be going and getting 
some rest, madame. If you will permit 
me, I am sure that Madame Simon will 
= glad if you will let me bring you to 

"ub 

Moira looked at the dark stain upon 
the floor, the terrible manikin and then 
rose. There were tears in her voice as 
she gave the juge d’instruction her hand 
in gratitude. 

“Ah, thanks, monsieur: you are very 
kind. If it will not trouble you—” 

And leaving the theater of her life’s 
drama to the solitary policeman on guard, 
she followed the charitable Monsieur 
Simon down the stair. 


CHAPTER XXV 


This, 


CONCLUSION 


IM HORTON passed the night pacing 

the floor of his prison; and in the 
morning his interrogation by Monsieur 
Simon, the juge d’instruction, with the 
assistance of the commissaire de police 
gave him little hope of release. A more 
encouraging affair was the visit in the late 
afternoon of a captain of the regular army 
of the United States, representing the 
Judge Advocate General’s office, who in- 
terviewed him in the presence of an officer 
of the préfet de police. And in the 
course of this investigation Jim Horton 
learned of Harry’s second defection from 
the army, which had resulted in his 
horrible death. 

Captain Waring questioned shrewdly, 
but Jim Horton now needed no encourage- 
ment or threat to reveal the whole truth, 
for whatever happened to him at the 
hands of the préfet de police, he knew 
that there was nothing left for him but 
to throw himself upon the mercy of the 
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Army officials. And so he told the whole 
story, from the moment when as corporal 
of engineers he had heard the infantry 
major’s instructions to his brother, of his 
meeting with Harry, of his effort to save 
his brother’s name and position by at- 
tempting to carry out the major’s orders, 
the changing of uniforms, the fight at Bois- 
siére Wood, the hospital, and the events 
that had followed in Paris, leaving out 
what references he could to Harry’s wife, 
and palliating where he could his brother’s 
offenses against the military law. 

From sternness he saw Captain War- 
ing’s expression change to interest, from 
interest to sympathy; and to Horton’s sur- 
prise, when the officer finished taking the 
testimony, he extended his hand frankly. 

“You have committed a military of- 
fense, Corporal Horton. But your story 
has impressed me. It can be easily veri- 
fied. I will do what I can for you at 
Headquarters. It was your Croix de 
Guerre, you see.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jim, “but it 
looks as though I’m in a bad position 
here. Do you think I could have done 
this horrible thing, sir? Do you?” 

“No,” said the Captain. “But sit tight, 
Corporal. I think you'll find that things 
will turn out all right.” 

What did the man mean? Jim Horton 
sank again upon his cot to try and think 
it out. 

But he was no sooner seated than the 
man who had done the most to put him 
where he was, Monsieur Matthieu, again 
entered the cell. 

“Evidence has been introduced into this 


monsieur,” announced the com- 
“which somewhat changes its 


Or 


case, 
missaire, 
complexion.” 

“Ah! You have found Tricot? 
Quinlevin?” 

“No—not yet, monsieur. But we have 
hopes. The evidence came from another 
quarter. We believe | that the Apache 
committed this crime.’ 

“ese couldn’t restrain a gasp of re- 
lie 

“It is only what I told you, monsieur.’ 

Monsieur Matthieu nodded. “But you 
will not blame us for not accepting with 
some reserve the testimony of a person in 
your position.” 

“Who has testified, monsieur?” 

“Madame Horton.” And in a few 
words he described the line of procedure 
which had resulted in the discovery of 
the part the lay figure had played in the 
tragedy. 

Moira had come to the rescue—Moira. 
whose eyes, it seemed, had been keener 
than his own, keener even than those of 
this veteran detective. 

“But Tricot did not invent this crime, 
monsieur!” exclaimed Horton. “The 
Apache is shrewd, but the brain that con- 
ceived this plan—” 

“T believe you now, monsieur. But I’m 
afraid that he will not be easy to catch. 
He was at Fontainebleau last night and 
this morning. It was his alibi. When my 
men reached there, he had gone.” 

“And Tricot?” 

“It is as to Tricot that I wished to see 
you. We have watched the house in the 
rue Charron. Every haunt of men of his 





type is under observation. I thought per- 
— that you might give us a further 
clue.” 

“Emile Pochard should know—Po- 
chard, in the rue Dalmon. Under arrest 
he may talk.” 

“Good, monsieur. The help that you 
give us will make your deliverance the 
more speedy.” 

“T know nothing more.” 

“You understand, it is not possible to 
release you until the evidence is more 
definitely confirmed. But I will do what 
I can for your comfort and convenience.” 

“Thanks. And for Madame Morin?” 

“Yes, monsieur. She is, I think, now 
quite contented.” 

And the commissaire departed as rapid- 
ly as he had entered. Presently Jim Hor- 
ton lay down at full length on his bed— 
the first time since he had been shown 
into the cell. Everything would be right. 
He knew it. And it was Moira who had 
come from her retreat at the first news 
of his trouble and Piquette’s to help them. 

In a while Jim Horton slept 
soundly, dreamlessly. 


7S afternoon Horton was again con- 
ducted to the room in which his ex- 
amination and Piquette’s had taken place. 
There he was brought face to face with 
the juge d’instruction, who shook him by 
the hand and informed him that word had 
just been received that the Apache, Tri- 
cot had been captured, and in charge of 
Monsieur Matthieu was to be brought at 
once to confront the witnesses. Monsieur 
Matthieu had some other cases to dispose 
of, and he showed the prisoner into the 
inner room, where Piquette had preceded 
him, to wait. They were both still tech- 
nically prisoners, but that did not prevent 
Piquette from springing up from beside 
her guard and rushing to meet him. 

“Oh, mon Jeem!” she cried joyfully. 
“TI knew it could not be for long.” 

“Piquette! They're going to set us 
free!” 

“Oui, mon brave! An’ ’ave you not 
‘eard? It is Madame ‘Orton who ’as 
make de way clear. Dey capture Tricot 
an hour ago in a cellar out near de Porte: 
Maillot. You may know dat I am ‘appy. 
Gr!” 

And she made a queer little sound of 
repulsion in her throat. 

“And Quinlevin?” 

“Escape’-—gone! Dey cannot find him.” 

He sat beside her, and they talked while 
they waited. 

“What are you going to do, Piquette?” 
he asked after a while. 

“Do? Jus’ go on living, mon vieux. 
What else?” she replied calmly. 

“T want to help you to get away from 
him, Piquette.” 

“Sapristi! I need no ’elp for dat. 
worry, mon ami, I s’all be ’appy.” 

“Not with Monsieur—” 

She laughed rather harshly. 

“Oh, la la! You are not de on’y man 
in de worl’.” And then, as she saw the 
look of pain in his eyes, she caught him 
by the arm again. “You are de on’y man 
in de worl’—for ‘er, mon vieux, but not 
for me. You tink of me? Eh bien! 
What you say? Forget it. I s’all be 
’appy—and free.” 

At this moment Monsieur Simon en- 
tered, bringing no less a personage than 


Don’ 
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Monsieur de Vautrin, who had been ap- 
prehended as a witness the moment he 
had returned to Paris. And the details 
of the affair at Nice having been set down, 
Monsieur Simon went out to question 
Tricot, who had just been brought in un- 
der heavy guard. 

The birth-certificate and other papers 
were still in possession of the juge d’in- 
struction, but the Duke had been permit- 
ted to examine them and questioned Hor- 
ton and Piquette eagerly as to what had 
happened after his departure from Nice. 
And when he learned the facts, his grati- 
tude expressed itself in a desire to kiss 
Horton on both cheeks, which Piquette 
only frustrated by quickly interposing her 
small person. 

“And I, Olivier?” she asked in French 
with a spirit of diablerie. “What is my 
reward for helping in the great affair?” 

“You, Piquette?” he laughed. “You 
are as ever my angelic child who can do 
no wrong. Come to my arms.” 

But Piquette laughed and tossed her 


“And if I refuse?” 

“Then you are still an angelic child,” 
said De Vautrin. “I shall give you money 
—much money.” 

“And if I refuse that too?” she asked. 

He started a pace back from her in 
amazement. 

<‘You would desert me now, ma petite?” 

Piquette’s face grew suddenly solemn. 

“Yes, Monsieur le Duc. We shall make 
no more pretenses, you and I. I go back 
to the Quartier, where I am free. Per- 
haps one day I shall marry. Then you 
shall give me a present. But now—” She 
extended a hand. “Adieu, mon ami.” 

He glanced at her and at Horton as 
though unwilling to believe what he had 
heard, then took a pace toward Piquette, 
his arms extended. But she only smiled 
at him. 

“C'est fini, Olivier,” she said quietly. 

De Vautrin pulled at his long mustache 
and laughing, took up his hat and stick 
and swaggered out of the room. 


HERE was a commotion outside, and 

they turned to the outer door, as two 
policemen entered, between them Tricot, 
securely manacled, and followed by the 
juge, the commissaire de police, Madame 
Toupin, Moira, Madame Simon, the car- 
penter, Paul Joubert, and the other wit- 
nesses whose testimony had already been 
taken. 

Moira’s gaze and Jim Horton’s met for 
a moment, full of meaning for them both, 
and then she turned away to the seat be- 
side Monsieur Simon to which the juge 
directed her. She was very pale and sat 
for a while with eyes downcast during the 
preliminaries which led to the confession 
of the Apache. 

Tricot stood with bowed head and 
answered the questions of Monsieur Si- 
mon in a low voice, but distinctly, evad- 
ing nothing. 

“T did it,” he growled. “I’ve confessed. 
What’s the use?” 

“Silence!” commanded the juge. “You 
will answer only when questioned. Are 
these two persons”—indicating Horton 
and Piquette—“the ones who first entered 
the studio?” 

“They are. 

“And when Monsieur le Capitaine en- 


” 


tered the studio, you thought he was his 
brother—yonder?” indicating Jim. 

“T did. I made a mistake.” 

“And your motive for this crime, Tri- 
cot?” 

“TI was paid,” he muttered. 

“How much?” 

“Five thousand francs.” 

“By whom?” 

Tricot paused and then gasped the 
name: “Monsieur Quinlevin.” 

“Do you know where Monsieur Quin- 
levin is now?” 

“No.” 

“Would you tell if you knew?” 

“Ves,” 

“Have you anything further to say?” 

“No.” 

Monsieur Simon waved his hand in the 
direction of the door. 

“Take him away. The proof is now 
complete.” And then to the witnesses: 
“You will hold yourselves in readiness to 
attend the trial. Bon jour, messieurs.” 

And rising from his chair at the head 
of the table, he came over to Jim and 
Piquette and shook them warmly by the 
hands, while Monsieur Matthieu, who had 
taken no part in the proceedings, quickly 
followed his example. 

“You are now free, Monsieur Horton 
and Madame Morin. I thank you both in 
the name of justice, for your indulgence 
and apologize for the inconvenience that 
has been caused you. Had it not been 
for the keenness of Madame Horton yon- 
der, you would still doubtless have been 
languishing in your cells.” 

“Thanks, monsieur,” 
gravely. 

“Let me add, Monsieur Horton, that 
before the murderer arrived, I was in 
consultation with Monsieur le Capitaine 
Waring of the office of the Judge Advo- 
cate of the American Army. I told him 
what had happened in the case, and he 
informed me that there was no disposi- 
tion to make you suffer for an act which 
resulted in the Croix de Guerre. He em- 
powers me to set you free, asking only for 
your parole to report to him to-morrow 
morning, at ten o’clock, to comply with 
necessary formalities. So you have noth- 
ing to fear.” 

“Thank God!” muttered Horton, half 
to himself. 

“And now, Monsieur le Commissaire,” 
said the juge with a smile, “Madame Si- 
mon, Madame Morin, perhaps we had 
better leave Monsieur the American to 
give his thanks to the lady who has helped 
us to liberate him—Madame Horton.” 

“Piquette—” 

Horton turned around to look for her, 
but she had gone. 


HE others were already filing out of 
the door, and suddenly Jim and 
Moira found themselves silent, face to 
face by the big ‘window in the sunlight, 
amazed at the sudden termination of the 
case, and what it meant to them. Their 
glances met, and a gentle flush stole along 
the pallor of Moira’s face, suddenly flood- 
ing it from brow to chin. Scarcely dar- 
ing to believe this evidence of his happi- 
ness, Jim stared at her awkwardly, and 
then took a pace forward. 
“Moira!” he whispered at last. 
“Thank God!” she murmured. 


_ He took her in his arms, gently, as _ 


said Horton J 


though she were a child, and held her si- 
lently in a moment of wordless com- 
munion. Beyond the river below them, 
the city of their tribulations murmured as 
before, but to them it held a note of sol- 
ace and of joy. 

“You did this, Moira—you!” he said at 
last. 

“Something stronger than I, Jim. Faith, 
hope—” 

“And charity,” he added. 

“T knew that I must succeed,” she went 
on quickly. “I was driven by some in- 
ward forces which gave me new courage 
and strength. It was faith, Jim, the faith 
in you that my blindness had lost in the 
darkness of my uncertainty—the faith 
that I found again. I had to succeed 
where others had failed. Faith gave me 
new vision—just in time,” she finished 
with a gasp. 

“Did you find out—” he began; but she 
broke in quickly, reading his thought. 

“He was—my uncle—my father’s 
brother. Nora told me _ everything. 
You've blamed me in your thoughts, Jim.” 

“No, Moira.” 

“Yes, I know,” she insisted, “but I 
couldn’t forget the long years of his kind- 
ness—until I knew what—what had hap- 
pened—the horror of it. I ran away— 
here. Even then I did not tell them every- 
thing. And when they went to take him, 
it was too late. He’s gone.” 

“You poor child! You've suffered.” 

“TI wanted to go to you, Jim, that night 
when they came to the studio. I wanted 
to—and again at Nice. But I was afraid, 
im.’ 
“Afraid—” 

“Of myself—if I had gone to you then. 
. . . « Our love had been so sweet a thing, 
Jim—so pure and beautiful. I couldn’t 
let it be anything else. I had never 
known what love was before. I am afraid,” 
she whispered. 

“But not now, dear?” 

“No, not of myself or of you—only 
afraid that it’s ail a dream, that I'll wake 
up imprisoned by vows that may not be 
broken.” 

“You're released from them now, 
Moira,” he said soberly. ” 

“Yes, Jim.” 

“And you'll marry me, dear?” 

“Yes, Jim. But it would be a sin for 
us to be too happy too soon.” 

“T can be patient.” 

“You wont be needing to be too patient, 
Jim,” she whispered, her warm lips on his. 

He held her in the hollow of his arm, 
where she was meant to be, both of them 
muttering the phrases that had been so 
long delayed, while their eyes looked down 
toward the sunlit river; then suddenly Jim 
felt the girl’s fingers tighten in his, and he 
followed the direction of her gaze. Across 
the Petit Pont, just below them, a figure 
passed, a female figure in a heavy coat 
with a small hat that they both recog- 
nized, set rakishly upon a dark head. 

“Piquette!” said Moira. 

Jim was silent, and they watched for 
another moment. Piquette paused for a 
moment on the bridge, and then, raising 
her head quickly, squared her shoulders 
and went swiftly along the Quai toward 
the Boulevard St. Michel, where she was 
engulfed in the crowded thoroughfare. 


THE END 





